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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


We hope all our readers, both young 
and old, have had a very Merry 
Christmas. We hope the children have 


had their toys and whatever their 
blessed little hearts desired; the 
young folks reminders of the affection 
of relatives and friends; that the 
lovers (What would the world be with- 
out them?) have exchanged suitable 
tokens of their love; and that the old 
folks have grown young again in shar- 
ing in the joys of the young people at 
the Christmas tide. We heartily hope 
that the pigeon holes of memory have 
been emptied of hoarded spites and 
enmities, never again to be refilled. 
For this is one of the essentials of 
keeping Christmas as it should be 
kept. 

After Christmas is past we face the 
New Year, with whatever of good or 
ill, of joy or sorrow, of prosperity or 
adversity, it may bring with it. Itisa 
kindly Providence that hides from us 
the future. “Heaven from all creatures 
hides the book of fate.” Our enjoy- 
ment of the present is not to be 
marred by the uncertainties of the 
future. Let us, therefore, turn to the 
New Year with faith, hope, and cour- 
age—faith, because we are, whether 
we believe it or not, guided by an un- 
seen Hand which means well to all 
His creatures; hope, because it is the 
Father’s hand; and courage, for only 
the courageous get the good things 
that Hand holds out. 

The past year has brought sorrow to 
many a home. There is always a 
tinge of sadness in looking back upon 
the past year, for we know that many 
of those who have read what we have 
had to say have passed beyond our 
present reach, and that there is deep 
sorrow in as many homes. None the 
less, however, we should face the hill 
of adversity with a stout heart. The 
past is irreparable; the future only is 
available. 

The western farmer can look the 
New Year full in the fact with cour- 
age. The past year has been fairly 
prosperous, notwithstanding the bitter 
disappointment over the corn crop in 
many sections. Even this disaster, 








valuable lesson. In our enthusiasm in 
corn growing we have aimed at show 
ears rather than sound corn, at quan- 
tity rather than quality; and while 
such years may come only two or three 
years in a lifetime, none the less 
should the lesson be heeded. 

The land owner has seen his land 
advance in price beyond his expecta- 
tions, beyond even his wildest dreams. 
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in gold production the world over. 
This fact is now becoming generally 
recognized. The farmer has this 
great advantage, that his property will 
advance in price in proportion to the 
depreciation of the dollar. The stock 
and grain of the tenant will advance 
proportionately; while the scant sup- 
ply of farm help enables the laborer 
to advance his wages in proportion to 
the advance in prices. The great and 
continuous advance in the cost of liv- 
ing affects him only ip the way of 
clothing. 

While no man can safely predict the 
future, there is no reason to doubt 
that the causes which have been 
operating all over the world will con- 
tinue to operate. There is no sign 
of decrease of world-wide gold produc- 
tion, but, on the other hand, prospects 
of an increase. While there may be, 
and no doubt will be, great labor 
troubles that will bring trouble and 
disaster and sometimes interfere for 
a time with markets, the world will 
have to be fed and the farmer must 
furnish the food; the people will have 
to be clothed, and the farmer must 
furnish the wool and the cotton. 

The twentieth century is destined 
to be the golden age of agriculture. 
Under any and all circustances the 
farmer has the best of it now and his 
troubles will come as the result of the 
troubles of other classes. Even his 
debts will lessen by the depreciation 
of the dollar in which he pays them. 

if he is to share fully in the bless- 
ings of the New Year, he must be a 
farmer and not—as most of us have 
been in the past and farmers as a 
whole in the past century—miners, 
wasters of the stored fertility of the 
soil. He must at all hazards maintain 
and increase the fertility of his soil. 
If he read one agricultural paper last 
year, he should read two now. He 
must not only read but study them, 
and not only study them but profit by 
his studies by putting their teachings 
into practice. 

There is no hope for the man who 
continues to be a miner, a waster of 
the greatest asset that yet remains to 
the nation, the fertility of the soil. 
Big prices for crops help only the man 
who has large crops to sell. The man 
who can not maintain the fertility of 
his land will soon have small crops to 
sell. Land buyers will pay fat prices 
only for fat land. The imcompeteat 
will not find the farm a safe refuge 
in time of trouble. He will surely, if 
slowly, be driven from the dand which 
he has shown himself unfit to culti- 
vate. 

A Happy New Year, therefore, to all 
good farmers, to all farmers who are 
farming for dear life, who are doing 
their level best. A Happy New Year 
to all farmers’ wives who are doing 
their best in that great nursery of 
brave men and lovely women—the 
farm home. A Happy New Year to all 
young men and maidens, and to the 
boys and girls, who are given oppor- 
tunities such as have not been given 
to the young people of any age since 
time began. 





ARE YOU FEEDING FOR MONEY OR 
MANURE? 


There was a time in the early his- 
tory of the west when farmers kept 
or fed cattle exclusively for the ducats, 


or dollars, and often let the dung, or 
manure, go into the stream, let it lie 
in the yards unti! its value was largely 





waked up to the idea that his land 
was out of physical condition, largely 
because of a lack of vegetable matter, 
and he began to consider seriously the 
manure as part of his profits from 
feeding cattle. 

He began to study the value of this 
heretofore neglected asset, and soon 
learned that he could get it hauled 
out much more rapidly, whether he 
did it himself or hired it done, if he 
used the manure spreader; and still 
further found that he could do a better 
job of spreading, and that ten tons of 
manure went about as far as fifteen 
under the old method. 

As the profits in feeding cattle be- 
came less, the decrease growing out 
of the difficulty of securing well bred 
feeders and the high price he must 
pay for such cattle, he fed more and 
more for the dung rather than for the 
ducats. When a farmer begins to feed 
cattle for the dung rather than for the 
ducats, it is a sign that agriculture is 
u@dergoing a very significant change. 
He may not know it, even as he does 
not recognize the crisis in the sickness 
of wife or child, which the doctor 
recognizes at once, or as a stranger 
passing along a field of ripening grain 
may not notice the rust or smut or 
scab which indicates to the real farmer 
that the profit from that crop is likely 
to be a minus quantity. 

There are sections of the country 
where this crisis has been reached. 
New England reached it long ago. 
Many farmers there would gladly feed 
cattle for the dung rather than for the 
ducats, but are handicapped by the 
high price of feeds and competition 
with western cattle. Hence, speaking 
broadly, they have abandoned the 
cheaper class of farms, or rather, to 
put it their way, converted them into 
timber tracts, thus giving them back 
to nature to employ her slow methods 
of recuperation and restoration. They 
have abandoned other large tracts to 
the growing of grass; and where they 
farm scientifically (and there is a good 
deal of really scientific farming done 
in New England) it is by the use of 
fertilizers and the use of manure from 
the cities. There are sections in Penn- 
sylvania where the farmers feed for 
the dung rather than for the ducats, 
and as the years go by this will in- 
crease. 

Now what does this mean? It means 
that the farmer is foregoing the ducats 
or dollars profit. This he would not 
do, if it were not that he knows that 
his farm is losing fertility, and knows 
that it cannot be restored either with 
or without commercial fertilizers, 
except by an application of vegetable 
matter. He must take his choice: feed 
cattle and apply the manure, or grow 
his vegetable matter and plow it un- 
der, thus foregoing the profit there 
might be in the hay or pasture. This 
is what we are coming to in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

We ha-e been talking agriculture 
through the press for about twenty- 
six years, and of recent years we are 
being asked about as frequently how 
to prescribe for sick farms as how to 
keep farms from being sick. These 
requests for advice as to how to re- 
store wornout land come not aione 
from Ohio, Indiana, southern Illinois 
and Missouri, but from Minnesota, 
Iowa, where farmers have not fed live 
stock either for the ducats or the dung. 

Feeding for menure and the demand 
for commercial fertilizers are both 


ing when we will not be able to furnish 
food for the hungry nations; and then 
our farmers, like the agriculturists of 
Germany, will find themselves in a life 
and death struggle to secure protec- 
tion for themselves; and in this strug- 
will find arrayed against them 
to whom they have for forty 
voting protection. 
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the production of cotton has fallen to 
one-third of a bale per acre and below, 
and where five million acres of land 
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have been abandoned to the growth 
of sedge and pine trees. 

It is much easier and cheaper, if 
the farmer only realized it, for the 
farmer to keep his land healthy than 
to prescribe for and cure it when it js 
sick, even as it is easier and cheaper, 
if the farmer only knew ii, to keep his 
family in health than to endure the 
discomfort and suffering which sick- 
ness brings, and pay doctor and 
nurses’ bills. 

Merv of the worn (not worn-out) 
farms for which our advice is_ asked, 
need only a dose of intelligent farm- 
ing. By intelligent farming we mean 
thorough tillage, rotation of crops, the 
growth of legumes, the feeding and 
growing of live stock and the intelli- 
gent application of the manure. This 
is true of most of those in the corn 
belt proper, that is, in the regions that 
produced from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels of corn per acre before the 
fertility was wasted. 

There are sections, however, where 
grain has been grown and sold to the 
great markets of the world so contin- 
uously that not only has the land been 
put out of physical condition, but the 
supply of phosphorus has been greatly 
lessened and it becomes necessary to 
supply that missing element. To do 
this effectively with phosphate rock, 
the cheapest form in which the phos- 
phorus can be applied by the farmer, 
it is essential to provide vegetable 
matter in some form; and so we get 
back to the same old proposition: We 
must either grow and plow under veg- 
etable matter, losing the cash profit, 
or resort to some sort of live stock 
growing or feeding, even if we lose 
the cash profit on it. Right here arises 
the problem: [If it was not possible 
to persuade farmers to feed animals 
when there was a profit in dollars, 
how is it possible to persuade them 
to feed them simply for the manure? 

It will not do to indulge longer in 
the fool’s dream that the fertility of 
the prairie regions of the west is in- 
exhaustible. It has taken the God of 
nature unnumbered centuries to fit 
them for the hand of the farmer, and 
if he is such a fool as to waste their 
fertility in one short lifetime or two 
to a point when they will no longer 
bring half of the crop that it grew in 
former days, then certainly he must 
take the consequences. For, as a 
noted writer has said, “God does not 
pay at the end of every week, but at 
the last He pays.” And no piety nor 
good intentions will shield man from 
the payment. The farmer is dealing 
with laws which are irrevocable and re- 
lentless; and if the God of nature has 
ordained that crops will not grow 
profitably in any soil deficient in veg«- 
table matter, he must get it there, even 
if he has to feed cattle for the dung 
rather than for the ducats. 





GOVERNOR CARROLL ON NARROWER 
ROADS. 


An Adair county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent asks us what is our opinion of 
the plan suggested by Governor Car- 
roll before the Good Roads Conven- 
tion, limiting the roads to thirty or 
forty feet instead of sixty to sixty-six 
as bow. 


The suggestion of the governor im- 
pressed us favorably. It has been 


‘made before. The one objection to 


it is that in muddy times we would not 
have an opportunity to get off on the 
side of the road as we now have. This 
is no real objection, however; for if 
we were not able to get out on the 
side of the road we would use greater 
efforts to keep the roads in order. 

We do not know of any other coun- 
try that wastes so much land in roads 
as these western states. There are 
portions of the road where the full 
width is necessary, but speaking gen- 
erally, we do not know of any reason 
why the roads should be over forty 
feet in width. This additional twenty- 
six feet belongs to the farmers on 
either side and would be that much 
added to their farms. It should always 
be remembered that the public does 
not own the road. It belongs to the 
farmer. The only right the public has 
is the right of passage and the use of 
material or timber on the sides for 
road repairs. It is quite likely that if 
the roads were narrowed as suggested 
by the governor and the farmers 
forced by necessity to keep them in 
better order, we would have better 
roads and more land in cultivation 
than we now have. 
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THAT WIFE OF YOURS. 


Since the Country Life Commission 
made its report some of the magazines 
have been saying things about that 
wife of yours, or in other words, about 
the farmer’s wife, that must be very 
unpleasant for the farmer to hear. 
They have been quoting some things 
said at the hearings by farmers’ wives, 
and unfortunately exaggerating them, 
and to be entirely candid about ‘t, 
have been quoting some things which 
as a member of the commission we 
never heard before. They have been 
sympathizing with her and censuring 
you, not the individual, but the farm- 
ers as a class, in a way that cannot be 
pleasant to a manly man. 

They have been saying that she is 
the hardest worked member of 
the family, which is often and 


we believe generally true. They 
have been saying that the farm- 
er is thoughtless of his wife's 


comfort, which we fear is often true, 
though of course not of any subscriber 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. They have been 
saying that in the anxiety of the 
farmer to get more land, he not only 
works himself too hard, but his wife 
too hard, and the boys and girls so 
hard that the boys get disgusted and 
leave the farm, and the girls marry 
town fellows and go to town. 

How far this is true in your own 
neighborhood, you know. We do not 
believe it to be as general a condition 
as many seem to think. When one fel- 
low tells us that under pretense of 
selling pianos he visited fifteen farms 
on one road and found fifteen step- 
mothers in the fifteen houses, and 
charged that fifteen farmers on that 
road had worn out fifteen first wives 
and were now trying to wear out fifteen 
second wives, we don’t hardly believe 
the story. For this fellow says he 
made this trip in the spring of the 
year, when the clover was in blossom 
and the wheat turning yellow. These 
magazine fellows can write a good 
story for the town chap, but there is 
always some little thing which shows 
the farmer that they get their knowl- 
edge out of books and not at first 
hand. However, these statements are 
so common that you and we-had better 
go into a committee of the whole and 
see about it, or at least talk the mat- 
ter over. 

Now the farmer’s wife is really the 
most important and essential person 
on the farm. If one of you should die, 
the children would get along better 
in the long run without you than with- 
out their mother, not perhaps in the 
way of money, but in what is better 
than money. However, we have seen 
farms that appeared to be managed 
better after the farmer’s death than 
before, and this, too, without a second 
husband. . It is true that you might he 
able to get another wife; and if the 
first, has not been treated right, we 
hope the second will make you walk 
softly all your days. 

As the most important member of 
the family she needs the most care 
and consideration. You are careful, 
very careful, not to overwork your 
horses. How much more careful you 
should be not to overwork the mother 
of your children. You rein back the 
free member in the team. You take 
special care of the brood mare and 
the cow that gives three hundred 
pounds of butter. Have you always 
kept the freest of all workers, your 
wife, from doing too much? How 
about this? 

When you first started out, young 
and vigorous, to make a home for 
yourself and rear a family, you both 
made great sacrifices. Your mutual 
love swectened them. You prospered; 
children came to bless your home; 
then the burden came heavily upon 
your wife. As wealth increased you 
had hands to help you. Your wife 
cooked their meals, washed and mend- 
ed for them. Did you get her any help 
in the house? You say no, and give 
two good reasons: First, help was 
not to be had; and second, she would 
not have such as you would get about 
the house. Perhaps the fault was 
more hers than yours. In that case it 


was up to you to lighten her burdens. 
You, too, have had trouble in getting 
help on the farm, but you got around 
it partially, at least, by getting im- 
proved machinery and appliances. Did 
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you get improved appliances in the 
house? To save yourself the work cf 
pumping water for the stock you dug 
a deep well, put up a windmill or 
bought a gasoline engine, built a res- 
ervoir, put in a water system with 
tanks and floats, so that if a chicken 
took a mouthful of water from the 
tank, another mouthful came in of it- 
self. Did you put a water system in 
the house? How about this. You put 
a heater in the tank to provide warm 
water for the stock in the winter time. 
Did you provide warm water in the 
house? You provided a dipping tank 
for the hogs. Did you put a bathroom 
in the house, and provide a furnace to 
save her from lifting the coal scuttle 
and carrying in wood? Perhaps you 
did not think about this, and your wife, 
anxious for that other eighty or the 
children’s enducation, did not insist 
upon it. If so, we are just giving you 
a friendly jog. 

Every now and then you decide to 
go to town and “look about” you. You 
are all the better for that; but has it 
ever occurred to you that your wife 
needs a change a great deal more than 
you do? Why not take her along? 
Ask her anyway; and if she declines 
for any reason, give her a kiss and 
bring her back something nice. She 
will go with you the next time, we are 
sure. When she does go, see that she 
has cash in her purse to trade with, 
and a comfortable place to rest, if she 
wants it, while you trade or talk crops 
or politics. 

We know perfectly well that you 
love your wife and that she loves you. 
If you have been neglectful, it is sim- 
ply because you have not seen the 
matter in this light before. We know 
also that most wives of farmers, and 
of other folks, too, are too good, too 
self-sacrificing. If they had insisted 
on their rights, it would be better all 
around. One farmer’s wife told that 
she had everything she wanted in her 
home. We ask her to tell us all about 
it, and she said she ‘‘put it in the bar- 
gain beforehand.” Wise woman that! 
I suspect she was No. 2. Seriously, we 
cannot afford to have all this talk in 
the magazines about self-sacrifice, the 
martyrdom, of the farmers’ wives of 
the United States. Agriculture cannot 
afford to have famers’ daughters going 
to town and work for five or six dollars 
a week, and board and lodge them- 
selves. We must in some way make 
life easier for the farmer’s wife, and 
home on the farm more interesting to 
the farmer’s daughter. This will keep 
the boys on the farm, too. 





WIDTH OF ROADS IN IOWA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me the lawful 
width of a public road in this state? 
I have asked a number of persons in 
this part of the country, but no one 
seems to know. I have measured a 
number of roads around here and they 
measured from fifty-two to fifty-four 
feet, from hedge fence to hedge fence. 
These hedge fences have been planted 
from thirty to forty years.” 

The law with regard to this subject 
reads as follows: “Roads hereafter 
established, unless otherwise fixed by 
the board, shall be at least sixty-six 
feet wide, and in no case less than 
forty; within these limits they may 
be increased or diminished in width, 
altered in direction, or vacated, by 
pursuing the course prescribed in this 
chapter; provided, however, that said 
board mey locate and establish con- 
sent roaus at its discretion, at a min- 
imum width of not less than thirty 
feet.” 


PATCHING UP MEADOWS. 


Quite a number of farmers report 
that their seeding of clover and tim- 
othy was lost on account of excessive 
wet weather in part of the field, while 
a good stand was secured elsewhere. 
An Iowa correspondent who has had 
this experience writes us for advice. 
We would reseed these damaged por- 
tions with timothy and clover and 
early in the spring would add about 
a bushel or a bushel and a half of oats 
and would mow the oats for the hay 
crop. On these bottom lands we pre- 
fer sowing a mixture of alsike and 
common red. Four pounds of common 
red and two of alsike, together with 
twelve pounds of timothy, would 
make an excellent seeding. 








A NEW SUGGESTION AS TO DECLIN- 
ING GRAIN PRICES. 


When the farmer grows any one 
kind of grain year after year he knows 
in advance, if he thinks at all, that the 
crop will gradually decrease down to a 
certain point, which will yield him no 
profit, although, as we have often 
pointed out, there will always be some 
kind ofacrop. He naturally comes to 
the conclusion that his land is worn 
out, at least for that particular crop. 
It is usually stated that the crop has 
withdrawn from the land the elements 
of fertility until there is not enough 
left to produce a paying crop and 
therefore he must, as farmers say, 
“change the land” and grow something 
else on it. 

Farmers over a certain part of the 
corn belt once grew great crops of 
spring wheat. The yield gradually 
grew smaller, the stalk weaker and 
more liable to blight and smut, and 
they concluded the soil had lost the 
elements of fertility necessary to grow 
a profitable crop. They were greatly 
surprised to find that these same soils, 
which grew at the last only ten or 
twelve bushels of spring wheat, would, 
if properly farmed, grow from twenty 
to twenty-five bushels of winter wheat. 
Now the soil requirements so far as 
fertility is concerned are practically 
the same for winter wheat as for 
spring; and this at once raised the 
question as to whether the conclusions 
to which the farmers had arrived were 
correct. 

Professor Bolley, of the North Da- 
kota Experiment Station, has thrown 
some light on this question. Some 
years ago he began experiments in 
growing flax in order to determine why 
it was that flax did not do well after 
flax. Flax farmers had given the same 
reason that wheat after wheat farmers 
had given, but Professor Bolley proved 
quite conclusively that the reason why 
flax did not do well after flax was the 
prevalence of a fungus disease known 
as flax wilt. By developing some wilt- 
proof flax he is able to grow flax after 
flax with profit. 

He has followed out the same line 
of experimentation with spring wheat 
in the Red River Valley, and has come 
to the conclusion that the reason why 
wheat does not do well after wheat is 
because root rots and other blight- 
producing fungi come in, which lead to 
deterioration not merely of the grain 
but of the stalk and leaf; also that 
continuous wheat cropping has been 
chiefly instrumental in the introduc- 
tion of these wheat parasites into the 
soil and seed, and which may be car- 
ried in various way from field to field, 
and especially by way of the seed. 

He furthermore concludes that in the 
practice of continuous wheat growing 
soils become inoculated with one to 
four of these parasitic fungi, which at- 
tack the wheat the same as flax wilt 
fungi attack the crop on flax ground; 
and that there lands become wheat- 
sick in the same way that other lands 
become flax-sick. In short, he con- 
cludes, that these Red River Valley 
soiis have as yet an abundance of pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen to 
grow large crops of wheat from year 
to year, but that nature in her way 
is trying to force farmers into rota- 
tion and other sensible methods of 
farming by sending these parasitic 
fungi and root rots to compel them to 
do business on business principles. 

While some of our contemporaries 
treat, this whole subject lightly, we 
have come to the conclusion that Pro- 
fessor Bolley is on the right track. It 
may be that what we call clover sick- 
ness is due to the prevalence of these 
parasitic fungi on the clover roots. It 
may be, although we have had no inti- 
mation to this effect, that the de- 
creased yield of corn is not due only 
to loss of fertility in the soil but also 
to the development of various fungus 
diseases through the continuous grow- 
ing of corn after corn, as is the prac- 
tice of so many of our Illinois farmers. 
Nature has abundance of ways of 
chastising men who violate the first 
principles of agricultural practice. 
There is always a whip ready for the 
man who needs it. It may be that the 
peculiar blight or leaf rust which af- 
fected oats over such a large terri- 
tory in 1908 was due to a parasitic 
fungi, which can readily be spread 
from field to field even where oats does 
not follow oats. 

One thing is certain: That when 
a crop begins to fail in yield it be- 
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comes weak in the straw, the graif 
becomes shriveled, and while this may 
be regarded as an effect, it is an open 
question waether it may not be the 
cause rather than the effect. At any 
rate we think our readers will do a 
wise thing in giving heed to the sug- 
gestions made by Professor Bolley; 
and this applies not only to the wheat 
growing regions of the north, but the 
country over. 

He has discovered no method by 
wnich these fungi may be destroyed. 
We think a search for the remedy 
would be rather hopeless. He does sug- 
gest that the farmers rotate, thus giv- 
ing the wheat fungi, which are now 
known to exist in defective fields, a 
chance to die out. Grow a crop in 
these fields which the fungi does not 
attack. 

Second, he advises sowing only 
properly cleaned seed. He has found 
that some of the chief parasites which 
he has been studying infest the ker- 
nels of diseased wheat plants in- 
ternally, and are thus carried each 
year to the new crop. He therefore 
advises grading the grain so as to 
eliminate the shrunken and shriveled 
kernels. This is certainly good, sound 
advice, even if the cause of the failure 
of the crop is not fungi. 

Third, he suggests that all seeds 
should be treated with formalin, for 
the reason that the seed from in- 
fested wheat crops also carry the 
spores of the wheat parasites upon the 
outside of the grain, as in the case of 
smut, and that the formalin easily de- 
stroys all such. He suggests this as 
an explanation of why the treatment 
for smut has always shown an in- 
crease of the crop, even when the 
grain so treated is known to be free 
from smut. 

We are not quite so sure about his 
next suggestion, and that is to avoid 
so preparing land as to produce an ex- 
cess of available nitrogen in good land 
immediately preceding a wheat crop, 
unless this large supply is counter- 
balanced by phosphates or other min- 
eral fertilizers tending to hasten 
maturity, and harden and stiffen the 
straw. This may be true or it may 
not, but this much may be said, that 
it is not wise to apply manure on rich 
land immediately previous to sowing 
a crop of wheat. It may be that this 
large available supply of nitrogen 
favors the increase of the growth of 
these fungi, where they are already 
present in the soil or the seed. If 
farmers will follow our advice and put 
their manure on the grass in the spring 
of the year before putting it in corn, 
and take the rankness out of the land 
by one or two crops of corn, they will 
not have this difficulty. 

‘ashe next recommendation he gives 
is sound agricultural doctrine, namely, 
to give the soil thorough drainage, cul- 
tivation and aeration, and then have 
the seed bed thoroughly compacted. 
This is where most of our farmers 
fail, in not preparing a proper seed 
bed and in wet or spouty land not 
giving proper drainage. If the land is 
properly drained and a seed bed prop- 
erly prepared, it will then have the 
cuiuvation and aeration which are 
essential to the development of a full 
crop. We are rather glad to know 
tnat nature has provided these fungus 
diseases to head off farmers who are 
working on wrong principles and keep 
them in the right course. 





TOP DRESSING FOR CORN. 


A correspondent writes us that he 
has a twenty-acre field that was badly 
run down. He seeded it to barley, 
timothy, and clover three years ago, 
manured it this fall at the rate of nine 
loads to the acre, and fall plowed. He 
wants to know if it will hurt to top 
dress it in the spring with horse 
manure. 

This field will not need top dressing. 
Possibly there are places where that 
manure could be put to better ad- 
vantage, but it will not hurt the corn. 
It is pretty hard to hurt corn by the 
application of manure unless it is 
coarse and turned under and a dry 
season follows, in which case the ma- 
nure turned under, not being properly 
decayed, may prevent capillary action 
of the soil. Top dressing on rich land 
might injure wheat or oats by caus- 
ing lodging through an excess of 
nitrogen, but corn is a gross feeder 
and there is therefore no danger. It 
is simply a question as to whether 
other parts of the farm are in greater 
need of a fertilizer. 
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1700 (4) 
: FARMER OR PEASANT. 


In the continental countries of the 
old world the work on the farm—the 
actual growing of the grain and live 
stock— has ultimately been done by 
the peasant, whom the poets call “the 
man with the hoe”’—the brother to the 
ox—born and bred to a life of toil with 
neither expectation or aspiration for 
anything better, patient, oxlike, upon 
whom ultimately the burden of taxes 
rests. In times of peace he feeds the 
hungry with his unremitting and un- 
requitted toil; in war he is food for 
powder and bullets. 

Very picturesque to the American 
tourist is the peasant in the costumes 
of the various countries, as he and his 
wife lean on their hoes at vesper time 
and listen to the chimes from the dis- 
tant eathedral tower—the one joy of 
their dull lives. Picturesque is the 
sight of the peasant girl, broad- 
backed, full-breasted, standing erect 
between the shafts of her cart as she 
peddies milk on the streets, with the 
dog under the car as her helper. 
Rugged of health is the young peasant, 
for no one in the family has ever time 
to be sick. 

Will the time ever come in the 
United States when the work on the 
farm will be done by this type of man 
—a man whose whole ambition will 
be to supply himself and family with 
the commonest wants and allow others 
to think for him and rule him to their 
great pleasure and profit? 

Some of our students of our rural life 
problems think this is precisely what 
we will come to unless systems of edu- 
cation are inaugurated that will enable 
farmers to work with brain as well as 
brawn. Sir Horace Plunkett, one day 
in opening his mail in the office, hand- 
ed us a letter from one of our advanced 
thinkers, forecasting what he greatly 
feared on the farms of the west owned, 
as he predicted they would be, by land- 
lords and ultimately cultivated by ten- 
ants, and where rents would be so high 
that the tenants would have, in an 
average year, only a bare living, with 
here and there small free-holders 
whose range of thought would be lim- 
ited to the four corners of their farms 
and, by reason of this limited range 
of thought, natural kickers against al! 
progress. It was a sad picture, but 
drawn in sorrow by a genuine lover 
of humanity. Certainly every lover of 
his kind hopes sincerely that this 
gloomy prophecy will not be fulfilled. 
The expressed fear, however, chal- 
lenges investigation, and if influences 
are found to be at work which tend in 
this direction there is no better time to 
correct them than just now. 

We have as yet, so far as we can see, 
but one peasant class in the United 
States, and that of foreign origin—the 
Mexican peasant in the valley of the 
Rio Grande and other limited districts 
in Texas and adjoining states. They 
have been in these districts for two 
hundred years, cultivating their small 
farms, living in adobe houses, content- 
ed and happy no doubt in their way. 
Yet even among them we find an occa- 
sional person rising to commanding 
influences if first his mind is awakened 
and a noble discontent developed even 
by the limited education furnished by 
the poor rural schools in these sec- 
tions 

The southern negro can scarcely be 
called a peasant, for the term peasant, 
according to the lexicons, is applied 
“only to the lowest class of the tillers 
of the soil,” and the negro, until edu- 
cated in industrial lines, drifts to the 
towns and cities, and if industrially 
educated aims to be a farmer and is 
often the equal and sometimes quite 
the superior of the class on the same 
soil formerly known as the “poor 
white.” 

If there is imminent danger of any 
class of farmers falling to the leve: of 
the peasant class of continental 
Europe it is these “poor white” farm- 
ers and, as we see it, nothing will save 
them but education—not necessarily 
college education or even high school 
education, both of which are impos- 
sible to them, but the education which 
the Department of Agriculture is giv- 
ing them through the Demonstration 
Farm and that which they are now 
securing themselves through the 


teaching of the Farmers’ Union of the 
south. There is the sorest need of this 
education when it is understood that 
@ very large percentage—some say 
one-half—of the cotton crop of the 
United States is grown by farmers 
whose annual income is $160 per fam- 
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ily—averaging four in number. From 
this meager income they buy canned 
goods from the north which can be 
growp with the greatest ease on their 
own farms. These men for the most 
part live on rented land, mortgage 
their crops in advance for summer 
food and pay profits on their purchases 
that enrich merchants and bankers. 

What has brought about this terrible 
condition? The one-crop system. 
Why does the one-crop system pre- 
vail? For two reasons: First, the 
farmer does not know how to grow any 
crop except cotton, and second, be- 
cause cotton furnishes the only crop 
which the banker will accept as secur- 
ity. As his land under this system 
eonstantly loses fertility and is sooner 
or later abandoned, the farmer and his 
family are forced into the cotton mills 
of the town, which furnish employment 
to children, who earn a much larger 
income than they could do on the farm. 

The one-crop system completes its 
work quickest in the south, with its 
open winters, but will it not in time 
do the same deadly work in the north 
and west as well? Nothing is more 
certain in agriculture than that the 
continual growing of one crop—it mat- 
ters litthe what—will so dimimish the 
yield, no matter how fertile the soil, 
that it will not py more than the cost 
of production, leaving no profit to the 
landlord except what the tenant yields 
under compulsion and to his own ab- 
solute impoverishment. If therefore 
land continues passing, as it has been 
doing for years past, into the hands 
of men who do not live on the farms, 
and this one-crop system prevails, it 
is only a question of time when the 
condition of the men who work them 
will approximate closely to the peas- 
ants of continental Europe. 

What is the remedy? Simply educa- 
tion, not necessarily the education of 
the college or the high school, not 
necessarily in every case the educa- 
tion of the rural school, but education, 
whether learned from books or teach- 
ers or agricultural papers or in the 
line of hard experience, that will com- 
pel the man who tills the soil to study 
the principles underlying agriculture. 
The questions that have come to us 
even from the middle west from week 
to week show that there are many of 
the very simplest facts and principles 
about farming of which some farmers 
are entirely ignorant. Subscribers 
often say on meeting us that they do 
not see how we have the patience to 
answer questions so elementary in 
their character that any boy grown on 
the farm should know them perfectly 
well. There is hope for the poorest 
farmer when he reaches a point when 
he is willing to subscribe for and read 
an agricultural paper (in which he has 
reason to have confidence) and study 
carefully and apply its teachings. Un- 
fortunately we are sorry to say there 
is a large per cent of farmers in the 
middle west that have not yet reached 
that point. In one respect we do not 
much blame them, but this does not 
abate from the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. The tiller of the soil must by 
reading, observation and experience 
attain that point when he knows 
things should be done and proceed to 
do them to the best of his ability, when 
he uses sound judgment or else he will 
drift slowly but surely to the peasant 
condition. If this ever should become 
general the destinies of the United 
States of America would be in the 
hands of landlords who exact what 
rents they see fit and have laws made 
which enable them to “rack” rent, and 
into the hands of the great trusts and 
corporations or manufacturers, the 
men who want the farmers’ bread but 
are not willing to pay a fair price. Then 
we would no longer have a well bal- 
anced government or a true democ- 
racy in the United States. The very 
strength and perpetuity of our repub- 
lie absolutely rests on the intelligent 
farmers whose families furnish fresh 
blood to a very decadent city and who 
hold the balanced power and the intel- 
ligence to use it which compels just 
laws and secures their rigid enforce- 
ment. 

We never expect to see the day when 
the tendency toward peasantry will be- 
come pronounced in the middle west, 
but there are influences at work now 
which, unless checked, will bring that 
about some day. There are large sec- 
tions of the United States where it is 
unpopular and scarcely reputable to be 
a farmer. This in itself tends to de- 
velop peasant conditions. The farmer 
himself and his sons and daughters 
go to the cities, leaving the farms to 
be tilled by men who have not suffi- 





cient intelligence to do anything else 
but work ox-like in the fields. 

There is no immediate danger in the 
west at least, but unless the farmers 
in some way secure education along 
agricultural lines that day may come. 
There are influences at work even now 
which tend ’* that direction. Nothing 
will bring abut peasant conditions so 
quickly as the one-crop system on 
lands owned by men who do not till 
them. The immediate profit in these 
times of high priced grain may be 
greater, but the end is as certain as 
death and taxes. The question raised 
im the headlines, “The Farmer or the 
Peasant?” is not so remote as intelli- 
gent, up-to-date farmers living in the 
very garden spot of the United Staes 
of America may think. 





THE BALLINGER INVESTIGATION. 

It has now been definitely deter- 
mined that congress shall conduct an 
investigation with regard to the 
charges made against Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger. This is a matter 
in which the people of the entire 


United States are vitally interested, 
and as the charges and counter- 
charges which have appeared in the 
daily press have rather obscured the 
main point at issue we will endeavor 
to state it as we understand it. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a tremendous movement toward 
settling the open country of the west- 
ern states. The government lands :f 
all kinds, timber, mineral lands, agri- 
cultural lands, etc., have been filed 
upon rapidly. During President Roose- 
velt’s administration it became evi- 
dent that many of the government’s 
most valuable lands were being gath- 
ered up by private parties and mineral 
and timber lands were being consoli- 
dated rapidly, and that water power 
sites were being filed upon and gath- 
ered up by far-sighted men who could 
look into the future and see the de- 
mand which must inevitably come for 
lands of this sort. Mr. Pinchot, the 
forester of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a public spirited gentleman who 
has devoted his life to the efforts to 
conserve our natural resources for the 
benefit of all the people, brought to 
President Roosevelt's attention the 
manner in which public lands were be- 
ing acquired by a few. With his usual 
promptness President Roosevelt in- 
augurated a policy of withdrawing 
from public entry lands which had 
valuable minerals or water power 
sites. Upon this a great clamor arose 
from the western capitalists and land 
acquirers, who charged the president 
with exceeding the authority conferred 
upon him by congress. President 
Roosevelt, however, conceived it his 
duty to protect the interests of all the 
people, even though not specifically 
directed by statute in every particular 
case. 

When President Taft came into 
office he appointed Mr. Ballinger, a 
western man, and who had been com- 
missioner of the general land office, 
as secretary of the interior, and early 
last spring it was announced that 
hereafter the administration would act 
in strict accordance with the letter of 
the law. Many large areas which had 
been withdrawn from public entry by 
the Roosevelt administration were 
thrown open to entry. This course has 
subjected the Taft administration, and 
especially Secretary Ballinger, to most 
severe criticism. An employe of the 
Interior Department laid before the 
president very serious charges against 
Secretary Ballinger. The president 
discharged the employe and issued a 
letter endorsing Ballinger. 

It is not necessary that we go into 
the various charges made against 
Secretary Ballinger. We simply point 
out the underlying cause of the dis- 
pute. In short, President Roosevelt, 
acting as the administrative officer of 
the United States, conceived it to be 
his duty to protect the interests of the 
public, even though not specifically 
directed by law to do so in any par- 
ticular case. He went on the same 
theory as a policeman who, while not 
on duty, seeing a thief robbing a house, 
does not wait until his time comes to 
go ou duty (before which time the 
thief will have got safely away with 
the loot), but goes after him at once 
and drags him off to jail. The present 
administration goes upon the theory 
that it should have the express in- 
structions of the statutes before act- 
ing, and if in the meantime the inter- 
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ests of the public suffer, that will be 
a pity, but due to lack of positive in- 
structions to act. 





DEATH OF COL. HARRIS. 


Stockmer throughout the country 
will regret sincerely to learn of the 
death of Col. W. A. Harris, which oe- 
eurred at Chicago last week. For 


some time Col. Harris has been in 
poor health, and to his close friends 
his death was not unexpected. For 


nearly thirty years Col. Harris has 
been prominently identified with the 
improved stock breeding interests. 
With a natura! love for things agri- 
cultural, ecpecially for improved live 
stock, and a trained mind, he became 
a close student of animal breeding, 
and twenty years ago had built up in 
Kansas one of the very best Short- 
horn herds ip the entire country. He 
was one of the comparatively few con- 
structive breeders. Of late years he 
has given most of his time to work 
m connection with the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association and 
with the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, of which he was managing 
director. 





WHEAT AND FLAX STRAW FOR 
HORSES. 


A North Dakota subscriber writes: 

“EF would like to have an answer to 
these questions: I have six horses, 
several quite old, and two mares in 
foal. I have been feeding durum 
wheat straw and four quarts of oats 
twice a day but they seem to get poor. 
Tt have some flax straw nearby and 
they seem to like that better than the 
wheat straw. Some people tell me 
that flax straw is harmful to horses. 
What do you think about it? Every 
once in awhile they seem to get sick, 
but still eat the oats when ! give it to 
them. They seem to stay sick for a 
day or so. What causes it?” 

If our correspondent is feeding four 
quarts of cats per head twice a day 


he is feeding enough grain to keep 
his horses that are not at hard work 
in fair eondition, provided they have 


good roughness. Neither wheat straw 
nor flax straw, however, make first- 
class roughness for idle horses; 
neither is as good as oat straw. Since 
his horses are losing flesh, he should 
either secure some better roughness, 
preferably in the form of good hay, or 
increase the grain. Flax straw is 
largely fiber which does not digest 
readily, and while a moderate quan- 
tity can probably be fed safely along 
with hay, we would not think it a good 
plan to depend upon it for the main 
rough feed. It is possible that gorging 
themselves on the flax straw has 
brought on digestive troubles. 





WINTERING BROOD SOWS. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“I am wintering old brood sows on 
about five pounds per head per day of 
ear corn, together with al! the clover 
hay they will eat. The amount of the 
latter is of course limited. Does this 
constitute a balanced ration, or is it 


deficient in protein? How many 
pounds of bright clover hay per day 
will it take to keep a ewe in good 
breeding condition? They will get 10 


grain until a month before lambing.” 

Clover hay and corn furnish hardly 
enough protein for brood sows. Corn 
and alfalfa makes a very good ration 
but the sows will eat more alfalfa than 
they will clover hay, and in additien 


alfalfa contains a larger percentage of 
protein. We suggest to our corre- 
spondent that he reduce the corn io 
about three pounds and add two 
pounds of bran, provided so much is 
necessary to keep the sows in good, 
thrifty breeding condition. In other 
words, mix corn and bran in the pro 
portion of three parts of corn to two 
parts of bran, and feed them all the 


clover hay they will eat. Possibly 
they would eat more clover hay if he 
would reduce the grain feed. We sug- 
gest that he experiment on this. 

The amount of hay required for ewes 
will vary with the size and age and 
feeding capacity of the ewes. Where 
hay is made the main ration they 
should be given all they will clean up 
which will probably run from three to 
five pounds a day. As a matter of 
economy it will probably pay to feed 
half a pound of corn per head per day 
and reduce the hay accordingly. 
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CORN AND CLIMATE. 


Once more we call attention to the 
mistake that so many farmers have 
been making in the northern portion 
of the corn belt, that of growing a 
variety of corn too large for the cli- 
mate. We can never figure as to the 
units of heat that we are to have in 
any given year, but we can determine 
with reasorable accuracy the heat 
units for a normal season and the 
variety of corn that can be planted 
with safety. In the latitude of south- 
ern Iowa and central Illinois it is en- 
tirely safe, when the planting is done 
in the usual season, te grow Reid’s 


Yellow Dent or Leaming, while in the © 


extreme southern portion of our ter- 
ritory we can grow Legal Tender, 
Boone County White, and varieties of 
that type. In the northern portion of 
our territory, say north of Des Moines, 
one can grow Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Leaming, Gold Mine or Silver Mine 
with success,. while in the extreme 
north, say northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, Longfellow’s Yeliow Dent, 
Minnesota No. 13, and other similar 
varieties, can be grown profitably. In 
this territory one may also grow 
Leaming and Reid’s Yellow Dent, pro- 
vided seed is used that has been grown 
in that territory for some years and 
has adapted itself to the environmen-, 
practically a different type from the 
same variety of corn grown for years 
in a more favorable envircnment. 

We are receiving complaints from 
farmers that judges of corn at the 
various shows have been favoring 
these large types of corn. We do not 
know how far this accusation is just. 
The whole teaching, however, of corn 
judging should be in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. Farmers are always 
disposed to grow larger varieties of 
corn than prudence or wisdom would 
justify. We have seldom been at an 
institute in the northern part of Iowa 
or Illinois where the corn has not 
been too large a type for the climate. 
This is the reason. why so little corn 
ever reaches the market from that 
section. There is nothing made at 
trying to manufacture any product 
without sufficient raw material. You 
had as well expect a cow to give milk 
without sufficient feed as a type of 
corn to reach perfection where there 
are not sufficient heat units; or, to put 
it in another way, you might as well 
try to grow big cattle on poor land 
and therefore a thin pasture as big 
corn in a latitude which furnishes heat 
units sufficient only for a smaller 
variety. 





GOOD ROADS. 


While the condition of the vile roads 
during the month of November over 
almost the entire Mississippi valley is 
fresh in the minds of our readers it is 
an opportune time to say something 
more on this time-worn subject. The 
variety of opinions on this important 
subject among earnest and sincere 
men were well brought out at a ses- 
sion devoted to good roads during the 
Corn Show at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
first speaker, Mr. Trueblood, of the 
Threshers’ Union, naturally looked 
upon it from the standpoint of the 
25,000 threshers in the state, every one 
of whom is vitally interested in the 
subject of good roads. After a very 
interesting account of the building of 
the national road (macadam) during 
the early part of the last century and 


the beneficial results to the early 
settlers of the middle states, he ad- 
vocated the system of macadamized 


or gravel roads. 

He was followed by Col. Baker, of 
Council Bluffs, chairman of the super- 
visors of Pottawattamie county, who 
has under his charge forty miles of 
dragged road which admirably met the 
requirements of the heavy traffic in 
the city of Council Bluffs and produced 
results which will be regarded as in- 
credible by men who have not had 
practical experience in the use of the 
road drag. In fact, Col. Baker has 
done more to carry out to their logical 
conclusion the theory of the road drag 
than any man in the state. With a 
road properly dragged, never carrying 
more than two inches of dirt on the 
road bed at a time, and with the use 
of broad tires instead of narrow ones, 
he regarded it as entirely practicable 
to have more useful roads than the 
average macadamized roads, simply by 
the intelligent use of the drag. 

The third speaker, Mr. Haag, from 
Jefferson, a section of the state that is 
abundantly supplied with gravel, ad- 
vocated drainage, grading, leveling 
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either by the use of the drag or the 
road grader, and the appiication of 
three or four inches of gravel. 

Mr. MacDonald, of the road commis- 
sion, advocated the use of concrete 
instead of wooden bridges and _ the 
modification of the law by which the 
road drag could be effectively applied 
in all parts of the state. 

It is well worth the while of our 
readers to consider once more what 
we regard as the fundamental princi- 
ples of road making. First, drainage. 
It is failure to get water under con- 
trol that makes bad roads. The water 
that comes in from the side or rises up 
under the road must be removed by 
drainage, either open or undergrouni. 
Without this no permanent good road 
is possible. Unless you control the 
under water it matters little what 
cover you put on the road. The water 
from above must be allowed to run 
off by the proper grading of the road. 
Until the water is controlled it is not 
necessary to discuss the subject any 
further. We believe with Col. Baker, 
speaking of the Mississippi valley gen- 
erally, that the best and cheapest 
roads can be made for the next fifty 
years by the intelligent use of the road 
drag, after proper drainage. The first 
thing is drainage. The second is grad- 








the inspection requirements. Most 
states now require that animals 
brought across their borders shall be 
accompanied by a certificate from the 
state veterinarian or an assistant state 
veterinarian of the state from which 
the animals are brought, certifying 
that they are free from contagious 
diseases. It is very much better to 
have the animals inspected at home 
and secure the proper certificate than 
to move them without this inspection 
and be held up at the borders of the 
state to which they are taken and sub- 
jected to a large expense for the de- 
tention and the inspection which will 
be necessary. Our readers who con- 
template moving and wish to take any 
domestic animals with them will save 
themselves time and bother if they 
will attend to this matter at once. 





LETTERS FROM NEW COUNTRIES. 


The series of articles “On the Trail 
of the Corn Belt Farmer” which have 
appeared in the Farmer during the last 
three or four months, and the story «f 
the “Missouri Farmer On the Hunt 
for the Promised Land,” have called 
out a large number of communications 
from readers of the Farmer who live 
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ing, in which the road grader may be 
used, provided it is used intelligently. 
The third is maintenance by dragging 
after every rain. 

A change in the law in most states 
would be necessary in order to com- 
pel drainage, grading, and dragging. 
The time may come in the future 
when some of the roads may be cov- 
ered with a hard surface. The prob- 
ability is that the use of the auto- 
mobile will forbid the ordinary 
macadam road. There are sections 
supplied with gravel or other suitable 
material in which what is ordinarily 
known as “good roads” may be se- 
cured. There are other sections where 
the traffic is exceedingly dense, as, for 
example, near mines, where it will be 
necessary to use brick or macadam or 
oil of some kind. In sections where 
there is no gravel the farmer must 
make up his mind either to put up 
with bad roads or else make the best 
of the roads he has, on the policy 


above outlined. The sooner we quit 
talking about macadam roads for a 
country that has no material for 


macadam, the sooner we learn to drain 
and grade and drag, the sooner we will 
be rid of the nuisance of bad roads 
and the inevitable loss growing out of 
them. 





HAVE YOUR ANIMALS INSPECTED. 

We are receiving inquiries now from 
subscribers who expect to move to 
other states the coming spring, ask- 
ing concerning the inspection laws in 
different states. We advise any of our 
friends who contemplate moving from 
one state to another to first write to 
the state veterinarian of the state ‘ad- 
dressing him at the capital city of the 
state) to which they intend to move, 
and secure information from him as to 





in the newer agricultural sections in 
different parts of the country. In these 
communications our friends tell of the 
advantages of their respective sec- 
tions. If we should open our columas 
to them we would have room for little 
else, and would soon find ourselves 
publishing a paper devoted mainly to 
boosting land booms. And we would 
have no means of protecting our read- 
ers from the overdrawn claims of in- 
terested parties who wished to draw 
buyers to their respective sections. 
Our purpose in publishing the series 
of articles to which we have referred 
was to give our readers absolutely re- 
liable information concerning as much 
of the western country as could be 
covered thoroughiy within the time 
available. Not the favorable side only, 
but the unfavorable as well; the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages; 
in short, to give our readers so far as 
possible just the information they 
should seek for first if they should go 
to the country themselves. It is easy 
to learn of the advantages of any new 
farming country. Railroads, real 
estate men, bankurs, merchants, and 
farmers already residing there, will 
all talk freely and write freely of the 
advantages. To learn the other side 
one must either go himself and hunt 
for it or take the word of an entirely 
reliable disinterested party. And it is 
not as easy as it might seem to find 
disinterested parties. Certain sections 
of the country have been written up 
in the most flattering terms by dif- 
ferent agricultural papers, but invesi- 
gation shows that in most cases the 
publishers have a financial interest in 
land described. Most flattering en- 
dorsements of land here and there 
have been given by some professors 
in agricultural colleges, but in some 
cases at least land has been sold to 
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professors at a low price and under an 
agreement on the part of the real 
estate men to resell the land for them 
at an advanced price. 

Wallaces’ Farmer could reap a 
bountiful harvest by buying land in 
some of the newer sections, or by 
forming connections with real estate 
men, and then booming the country. 
But we doubt whether we would ever 
get very much satisfaction out of 
money made in this way at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow. We are not 
very well liked in some sections of 
the newer west because we have cau- 
tioned our readers to go slowly and 
carefully in the land of scant rainfa!). 
But we think it our duty to give our 
subscribers reliable information with- 
out regard to whether it helps or hurts 
land speculators and boomers, and we 
will not lose any sleep thinking about 
the mean things these last named gen- 
tlemen may say of us. 





TO REDEEM A WORN OUT NEBRASKA 
FARM. 


We are now receiving a great many 
letters from all sections of the coun- 
try asking how to restore worn out 
land. Questions of this character from 
the older states are not at all sur- 
prising, but it is a little surprising io 
receive such a question from west 
central Nebraska. A subscriber writes 
us that he has a farm in Antelope 


county, Nebraska, of black sandy 
loam, of which thirty acres were 
broken many years ago, has been 


cropped ever since to smal! grain so 
that it is “worked out,” and wishes 
to know how to bring it back to fer- 
tility, and whether we would recom- 
mend peas or beans, and if so, what 
kinds, and how should the crop be 
planted. We do not know exactly 
what the elevation of Antelope county 
is, but it is probably too high to justify 
an experiment with southern cow- 
peas; the nignts are too cool and the 
seasons too short. Canada peas, how- 
ever, should fill the bill, and if we had 
a field of this kind we would drill in 
Canada field peas early in the spring 
and while they were in rank growth, 
say about the first half of June, plow 
them under and give the land most 
thorough cultivation, and then any 
time when there was sufficient moist- 
ure in the ground to secure germina- 
tion sow to alfalfa. 

Without having any definite know!- 
edge, yet it is scarcely likely that 
land of this kind is deficient either in 
potash or phosphorus; it has simply 
been in crop so long that the humus 
is worked out and it carries with it 
the nitrogen. The growth of Canada 
field peas will develop humus and 
nitrogen as well, and if by thorough 
surface cultivation sufficient moisture 
can be secured in July or August to 
germinate the alfalfa it ought to be 
a success. This is pure theory, and 
should be considered in the light of 
neighborhood experience in growing 
these crops; but theoretically it 
should work well. If this land was 
good to begin with, of which there 
seems to be very little doubt, it evi- 
dently simply lacks vegetable matter, 
which can be supplied as above indi- 
cated and maintained by the growing 
of alfalfa. We have seen some very 
luxuriant alfalfa growing in the val- 
leys of that county, and while the 
growth on the upland is_ slower, 
nevertheless it should grow well if 
properly managed. 





TOBACCO FOR SHEEP. 


An Iowa correspondent writes ask- 
ing for information about feeding 
tobacco to sheep. 

We talked to an experienced shep- 
herd about this. 


“In the first place,” he said, “we feed 
tobacco to sheep to keep them clean 
from worms; tobacco seems to be 
especially good to keep tape worms 
out of sheep. We have tried here sev- 
eral ways of feeding tobacco. One was 
to mix it with the salt; but we found 
that the sheep wouldn’t eat enough 
tobacco in this way to affect the 
worms. Now we put the ground tobacco 
beside the salt, and when the sheep 
come up for salt they eat what tobacco 
they need. In this way the sheep 
themselves regulate how much they 
should eat. We always keep tobacco 
before the sheep, and think it does a 
good bit of good.” 
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Up to the beginning of the eight‘es 
last century the chief market for 


Danish swine was Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and France beng secondary. 
The swine were either exported alive 
or killed on the farms or in seme pri- 
vate slaughter houses. Meanwhile 
England (about 1879) opened her mar- 
kets for Danish bacon, and more at- 
tention was paid to the kind wanted 
there. The Danish “land” race was 
crossed with the large White York- 
shires and “breed centers” (See later 
on) were established for imporied ani- 
mals. When in 1887 England became 
the chief market, experts were sent to 
Ireland to study the breeding and feed- 
ing as well as the quality required by 
the Irish Bacon Curers’ Association, 
and in that year the first co-operative 
slaughter house was established in 
Denmark at Horsens, while the next 
year seven more were built. 

They had a hard row to hoe. It was 
dificult to borrow money for these 
new and uncertain ventures and diffi- 
cult to secure competent managers und 
workmen. The private slaughter 
houses tried to squelch the movement 
in its infancy by offering more for the 
swine, but the farmers had learned 
their lesson in the creameries, and 
stood by each other staunchly. 

In Table One I give the actual de- 
velopment of the industry as reported 
by the secretary of the associated 
Danish co-operative factories, Mr. Fr. 
Jensen. 


TABLE L. 

Number Number Average 

of of Pigs Value 

Year— Factories. Killed. of pigs. 
nn: bi oawwan 1 23,407 $11.80 
Sees 131,558 14.15 
ee A 10 147,455 14.31 
E Sskaders 14 169,743 13.58 
. Aree res 14 - 297,641 15.69 
a: Weu'se ctl 14 317,785 16.28 
- a 15 385,731 14.18 
ee S's ohwaae 17 528,811 11.96 
ARR Ee 20 626,854 11.62 
ee cskiconee 25 583,420 13.47 
1898 . 25 601,039 13.18 
1899 . 25 729,171 11.56 
1900 .26 665,200 14.09 
1901 26 636,000 15.93 
Re 28 777,232 15.50 
190% .. 30 928,850 14.36 
1904 . .30 1,133,474 12.96 
BAA Pai 31 1,038,200 15.52 
ae <tc oe Lae 1,051,358 16.63 
BARA REDS 3 1,311,241 15.44 
Gn os cc ten Ge 1,549,550 14.36 


The are now thirty-five co-operative 
slaughter bouses with 101,500 mem- 
bers and a capital invested of $1,879,- 
800. In addition to this there are 
twenty-four private slaughter houses, 
and it may be of interest here to note 
that in 1861 Denmark had 310,000 
swine; in 1881, 527,000; in 1888, 771,- 
000; and in 1898 they counted 1,168,- 
000, while, as before noted, in 1903 
there were 1,456,699, which is one for 
every 6.5 acres. Since Iowa, accord- 
ing to this paper, had 7,908,000 swine 
January 1, 1909, and contains 35,228,- 
8uv acres, she has one for every 4.4 
acres, or about a 50 per cent closer 
swine population than Denmark. 

An association of the co-operative 
Slaughter houses was organized in 
1897 by twenty-five factories with the 
purpose of protecting their common 
interests as regards legislation, trans- 
portation, and market conditions, as 
well as of improving the quality of 
the Danish bacon by providing scien- 
tifie assistance (counsellors) and by 
supporting the attempt to secure a 
rational breeding of swine. Each 
slaughter house is representd by three 
delegates and these hold their annual 
meeting in the latter part of March 
and elect the five directors (who act 
for two years) from the directors of 
the slaughter houses. The directors 
elect their chairman and conduct the 
business. The yearly expenses are 
agsessed on the slaughter houses in 
Proportion to the number of pigs 
killed, and amount to about $4,050, or 
— one-fourth to one-half cent per 
pig. 


Co-Operation In Denmark 
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The 
transportation insurance and in 1899 it 
organized a mutual accident insurance 
company for the employes of the co- 


association has a common 


operative slaughter houses. Each 
slaugater house contributes $2.16, 
$1.62, $1.08, and 54 cents for every em- 
ployes ory respectively the yearly 
wages of $324, $216, $108, and less than 
$108. Twenty- five of the houses par- 
ticipate, with some 600 men. The 
capital is $4,780. The association has 
also established a joint market place 
in Copenhagen, which is supplied from 
twenty slaughter houses, chiefly on 
the islands. This enterprise is man- 
aged by a committee. In case of a 
strike at any of the factories the others 
send men there to help at once, and 
share the loss; and on one occasion, 
when the longshoremen in Esbjerg 
threatened to strike, they “caved in” 
as soon as they heard that 103 men 
were to be sent from the factories to 
replace them. 

But as far as I can gather, this joint 
or central association interferes in no 
way with the management of the fac- 
tories, nor does it attempt to regulate 
the prices at which the bacon is to be 
sold. Each factory has an agent or 
commission house in England who 
sells the products on consignment. 

Mr. Blem, ex-chairman for the asso- 
ciated slaughter houses, is said to have 
claimed that if a factory is assured of 
reeeiving 10,000 pogs annually, fairly 
evenly distributed during the year. it 
will pay. But in speaking with the 
manager of a factory the other day, 
he claimed to me that 10,000 migh 
do to start with, but that he would 
place the minimum at 20,000. Accord- 
ing to Table L, the average number of 
pigs slaughtered per factory in 1908 
was 45.576. 

Mr. Blem has given the following 
reasons for the wonderful success of 
the co-operative slaughter houses in 
Lenmark: 

“(1) The general practical education 
of the Danish farmers, strengthencd 
by the valuable lessons in co-opera- 
tion given through the creameries. 
(2) The systematic manner in which 
the national scheme for improving the 
quality of the swine has been started 
and maintained. (3) The rapidity with 
which the farmers have adapted their 
system of farming to the roquirements 
of the factories so as to secure a reg- 
viar and uniform supply as well as 
uniform size and quality of the pigs. 
(4) The public spirit shown by the 
banking institutions of the country in 
financing the people’s factories and, 
in many instances, the co-operation of 
the municipal bodies in the incorpo- 
rated towns as well as the merchants’ 
and dealers’ associations in many vil- 
lages and of the local farmers’ asso- 
ciations, in providing the capital 
needed to erect and equip the fac- 
tories. (5) The whole-hearted fashion 
in which the government assisted the 
industry by providing the constant ad- 
viee of experts, by assisting in the in- 
quiries in foreign countries, and, per- 
haps more than anything else, by ad- 
vancing subsidies to ship owners to 
insure a more frequent transport to 
England.” 

To this I should add as an equally 
important item the fact that the farm- 
ers have not only been willing to be 
responsible for the necessary loans, 
but to guarantee the supply of a cer- 
tain number of pigs for a certain num- 
ber of years (seven to ten), and are 
fined about $2.70 for every pig not 
provided by them. 

There is nothing like making the 
members legally responsible and using 
the fines for strengthening the back- 
bone of the weak ones while the en- 
terprise is in its infancy. If the mem- 
bers are tempted to sell their pigs to 
outsiders they will have to get at least 
$2..0 more for each in order to pay 
this fine, and the faithful members get 
that much profit on it anyhow. The 
total working expense per pig is about 
83 cents, and the bonus paid $1 (See 
later), so that $2.70 is ample to pro- 
tect the interests of the enterprise. 
In spite of all education, in spite of all 
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aid—financially and advisory—in spite 
of the training in co-operation ob- 
tained in the creameries, [ very much 
doubt that the co-operative bacon in- 
dustry could have withstood the 
temptation of higher offers if it had 
not been for the monetary interest in 
the success of the enterprise and for 
the $2.70 fine per hog not delivered, 
and I pause here to appeal most earn- 
estly to my readers who may feel 
tempted to follow the example of the 
Danish farmers to stop and think, not 
twice, but ten times, before taking 
action, and then only on the condition 
thet there are swine enough guaran- 
teed, not by words in the enthusiasm 
of a public meeting, but by a written 
guarantee for every hog to be de- 
livered and every dollar to be bor- 
rowed. 

Some Average Accounts: I present 
first of all a compendium of facts col- 
lected in 1903 by an Irish deputation. 
In 1901 thirteen factories, included in 
the repert, received from 8,496 pigs, 
aggregating 1,081,118 Danish ‘pounds 
(about 10 per cent more than Ameri- 
can), up to 55,053 pigs, aggregating 
7,110,650 pounds. 

The pigs were graded into four 
classes, and the percentage ran from 
‘14.9 to 52.9, or an average of 29.1 per 
cent, first-class; from 16.2 to 49.4, or 
an average of 30.5 per cent, secon:l- 
class; from 16.6 to 59.3, or an average 
of 35.8 per cent, third-class; and from 
0 to 13.8, or am average of 4.6 per cent, 
fourth-class. 

The average cash price paid per 106 
pounds (Danish) slaughtered weight 
varied from $10.46 to $11.16, averaging 
$10:73, which, however, was increased 
by the bonus to $11.73. It is to bé 
noted that all but one of the factories 
deduct 3 per cent and the one 4 per 
cent for shrinkage. 

The average slaughtered weight per 
pig varied from 127.3 to 133.1 pounds 
at the various factories, while the 
average weight of cured bacon per pig 
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salt and-saltpeter, from 6.24 to 11.9 
cents; salaries and wages, from 24.87 
to 44.98 cents; committees and audit- 
ing, from .97 to 3.62 cents; office ex- 
penses, from .4 to 4.4 cents; deprecia- 
tion of plant from .4 to 9.34 cents; coal! 
(fuel) and light, from 3.65 to 9.48 
cents; taxes and insurance, from 1.3 
to 3.5 cents; interest on capital, from 
2.43 to 10.23 cents; and sundries, from 
2.43 to 13.24 cents: while the tota! 
expense per pig averaged from 64.56 
to 97.9 cents, with a general average 
of 82.92 cents. 

From the same source I give 
salaries, ete., prevailing at that 
at the Kalundborg factory: Chairman 
of the direetors, $135, and 
traveling expenses; directors, 
$10.80 to $13.50; first auditor, $135: 
second auditor, $54; manager’s salary, 
$675, and 2.7 cents per pig ($249.20) 
cashier, $378; general foreman, $162: 
typewriter, $162; bookkeeper, $81 
master butcher, $540; engineer, $324: 
sausage-maker, $324; one workman a 
$5.40 per week; three workmen at 
$4.86; five workmen at $4.59; one ap- 
prentice at $4.05; one woman at $2.70: 
and one boy at $2.16 per week. 

The Seakirk insurance was $11.24, 
the employes’ accident insurance 
$75.87, the fire insurance $94.43, the 
burglary insurance $9.63, glass insur- 
ance (window panes) $2.33, and finally 
the local rates $47.07, and the general 
taxes $147.84. 

This factory cost about $30,000, had 
1,220 members, and killed 16,000 pigs, 
with a working capital of $10,000. 

Some of the factories have been 
found too small or not economically 
arranged, and these are now being re- 
built, extended and improved at no 
small expense. Though no factory 
manager cared to give me detailed in- 
formation, I secured, under promise of 
not mentioning any name, the annual 
report to the members of one of the 
factories rebuilt last year, and I be- 
lieve it may be taken as a fairly repre- 
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varied from 100.6 to 107.5 pounds, and 


BALANCE SHEET OF A CO-OPERATIVE 


sentative one. 


BACON FACTORY DECEMBER 31 1908 





















































| 
ASSETS Amount | LIABILITIES Amount 
Establishing aceount S73, 876.91 Claims of members—(the retained 
Amortising account... 27 200.0) $40,008.91 a= aene t).. $ 19,679.23 
Surplus..... - 40 5.07 
Stock of supplies. 229 The local bank. 6 711.46 
Stock of packing material — 1,468.80 | Mortgage account ee 11,880.00 
Store in Packing materia! 782.00 | Sundry credi 386-8 
ng materia 2.00 un ry crec tors. 356.26 
Retail accoants.____. , 2,022.30 | Amortizing account i 0.4 0 
Sausage t 4,708.67 | Transferred balance... 1,259.08 
General stoek_____ 16,776.45 
Sundry claims._____. 13,777.77 | 
Agents in Copenhagen 1.075.565 | 
Agents in Manchester 3.662.233 | 
Agents in London 4.44.04 
Sundry debitors T8589 
Cash balance W659 
$101,731.10 x 104,7 i 10 
STATEMENT 1988 
INCOME Amount Amonnt EXPENSES Amount Amount 
oy 4 1907... E $ 1, ox: | 1 — Loprtineite stock from 
One fine paid... iibeitiiedbane $ 21 627.81 
67 967 side: $s of bacon shipped | "| an 4 of grease and offal 1,708.44 
Me) mamearee = —} neg o ~ ‘co-operative” |—————| § 26,426.25 
seeseeees -a--e-- 9,571,481 Ibs | zs slaughtered. wt. 
Cash reeeived on account j 7,238,008 The. at 10.4 753,875.67 
Esbjerg a $463 [08 87 foe yy oe of 0.675 yi 
Less freight ‘to Esbjerg-.... 4,149.00 hoe par Ms 49,298.07 
—— ——— 905,073.74 
Net at slaughterhouse $459 350 87 1,136 sows etc. pepelion ered 
26,211 sides of bacon shipped | | wt. 255,644 The at 7.8 
to N. England 1,434,615 Ibs. | | eemts... wi 28,904.28 
Sold__....._._.1 417 S14 lbs. | wantin Earns } 
| t and saltpeter | 
Net at slaughterhouse...| 181,120.49 | rappers and rop: 
(In all 47,089 swine, average ——————_|_ 610,480.36 Sundry expenses. 
yd at slaughterhouse | Buel and light... 
12.59 ets. per pound ship-| Repairs... 
par | aoe ets. per pound | | Hauling and smbling. 
sold. | | A en 
231 swine to other eourgries | : 
butchered weight #2.213 oof 3,096.94 Insurance and taxes. J 
Ibs. at 9.612 cts... i _, Pe 14,499.66 
7.6853 py d to ‘Ope nhagen | | SER 356.00 
965,458 Ibs. at 9.53 cents | Interest... .. 2,797.78 
tetanus leaflard and feet) Office expenses_ MG. 23 
922,601 Ibs. sold at 9.775 90,092.54 Traveling expenses... 172.34 
ts.. Oftiee sa a 3.096.99 
3,058 swine to sans»ge dept. | 44,194.81 Steneilling irons—.._| 236.11 
4,167 Tbs. at 9.71 ets 96,187.59 Directors and auditors | 168.05 
Soid grease and offal ete... ~~ 140,312.40 me — 45,161 
6,776.44 janee used for amor- 
1,262 swine in _ 6,725.97 23 502.41 —— $ 4,050.00 
Grease ete. in stoc amanipups avte used for trans 
$898,874.72 fer to next year... 1,250.08 308 08 
— i — —___— 
$ 908,874.72 
it is worth noticing that these two | The report contains furthermore the 
series of figures do not correspond; following information: The average 


thus in one factory the slaugiter 
weight was 128 pounds and that of 
cured bacon 100.6 pounds, while in an- 
other it was i27.3 pounds and 105 
pounds, respectively. 

As regards the expense accounts of 
these thirteen factories for the same 
year, I find that ice is figured at from 
1 cent to 3.1 cents per slaughtered pig; 
advertising, from .43 to 1.9 cents: 
packing, from 6.05 cents to 9.96 cents; 





weight of the slaughtered swine was 
128.86 pounds (141.75 American 
pounds). The average price paid for 
“eo-operative” swine (including sur- 
plus and the back payment of .67 of a 
cent per pound) was 11.07 cents per 
Danish pound, or $14.26 per swine. 

The sales price for all shipped io 
England averaged 12.83 cents at the 
slanghter house. 

The slaughtered weight of the 47,089 
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swine sent to England was 6,135,007 
pounds, or 130.28 pounds (143.31 Amer- 
ican pounds), and the bacon sent was 
5,057,250 pounds, so that those swine 
yielded on an average 107.4 pounds 
(128.1 American pounds) bacon and 
22.83 pounds of waste. The shrinkage 
in shipping was 1.34 per cent. The 
waste products averaged $1.97 per 
swine and the expenses 78.3 cents. 
The 56,563 “co-operative” swine had 
a live weight of 9,907,140 pounds, or 
an average of 175.15 pounds (192.6 
American pounds), and a slaughtered 
weight of 7,288,603 pounds, or an aver- 
age of 128.86 pounds (141.75 American 
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pressure before selling); and 57 con- 
demned altogether. The percentage 
of tuberculous and condemned swine 
was 5.5 and .5, respectively in 1905, 
5.25 and .25 in 1906, 4.1 and .14 in 1907, 
and 5 and .1 in 1908. 

In 1896 there were killed 13,488 
swine and the working expenses were 
77.49 cents per swine, while the price 
realized was 9.01 cents per pound, as 
against 56,563 swine in 1908 with 
working expenses of 78.3 cents per 
swine and a price of 11.07 cents per 
pound. 

Of further details from the report I 
offer the following as throwing some 








CO-OPERATIVE SLAUGHTER HOUSE RECENTLY REBUILT. 


pounds), showing a loss of 26.44 per 
cent. 

At the factory the grading of the 
47,089 swine shipped to England re- 
sulted in 9,522 first-class (20 per cent), 
10,872 second-class (23 per cent), and 
26,676 third class (57 per cent), with 
19 below. In England the grading was 
10,347 first-class (22 per cent), 10,18" 
second-class (22 per cent), 24,085 
third-class (51 per cent), and 2,520 
“soft” (5 per cent). Years ago 
the photographs A, B, and C 
were sent to every slaughter 
house, and they are now hanging 
in the offices of most of them. Fig. 
A represents first-class, Fig. B second- 
class, and Fig. C third-class. At con- 
siderable trouble I hunted up the 








light on the industry. The’ éstablish- 
ing account shows the improvements 
made during the year: 


Balance from last year..... $37,535.93 


New buildings and changes... 13,659.17 
New machinery, boiler, ¢n- 

gine, electric light, refrig- 

erating machine, singeing 

oven, etc., ete... is.e...... 20,103.47 
Sundries, painting, insula- 

OY eer ere ne 1,228.34 
eS 1,350.00 





$73,876.91 
Less amortising account.. 27,270.00 


: "$46,606.91 
The sundry expense account shows 
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Fig. A. Fig. B. Fig. C. 
FIRST ¢ CLASS. SECOND CLASS. THIKD CLASS. 
owner of the plates and got the copies, ; the following items: Veterinarian, 
as they are very instructive. $486.07; water rates, $525.64; tele- 
The average quotation for first-class | Phones, $189.50; per diem for dele- 
was 10.58 cents, for second-class 10.24 | gates at two meetings, $102.60; rent of 


cents, and for third-class 10.08 cents, 
weighing from 115 to 155 pounds, until 
the joint quotation commenced. Sep- 
tember 28, 1908, the factories on See- 
land, etc., on one side, and Jutland on 
the other, organized each a joint 
quctation committee of two managers, 
who receive weekly the votes from all 
the factories as to the proposed price, 
and then fix the quotation, which 
is published September 28th, after 
which the quotation was for pigs 
weighing from 120 to 155 pounds, with 
an extra .37 of a cent per pound for 
those weighing between 125 and 140 
pounds, which has been paid for about 
46 per cent of the swine delivered. 
‘Two thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety-six were retained on account of 
tuberculosis. Of these 1,761 were sten- 
ciled blue (which means inoccuous, 
and indeed comprises most of what is 
consumed in the country); 1,878 black 
(which in many municipalities means 
the meat must be boiled under steam 








hall for general meeting, $59.27; pro 
rata to the joint association, $196.44; 
the co-operative sanatory for tuber- 
culous members, $147.14; premiums at 
shows (swine), $164.70; contribution 
to the salary of the counsellor, $13.50; 
printing list of members, $130.95; con- 
tribution to the swine breeding and 
feeding experiment station, $182.22; 
water-proof aprons to the men, $70.67; 
picnic and New Year’s_ presents, 
$88.43; stencils and ink, $47.04; 
‘Natin,” $16.20; sundry expenses in 
encouraging swine breeding, $153.50; 
etc., ete. 

Although these figures can not be 
of any direct practical value to my 
readers, I give them to throw a side- 
light on the industry and in compli- 
ance with the editor’s request for all 
kinds of details. 

At this factory there were also killed 

53 calves, their live weight being 
123, 898 pounds, for which 6.66 cents 
per pound was paid, which gave a net 


on 


_ 





loss of $157.39. All weights when, not 
given in American ‘pounds are Danish; 
which are 10 per’ cent eavier than 
ours. 

In an article latély ‘published by 
Secretary Jensen he gives the bacon 
importation to England for 1908 as 
follows: 

Cash Price per 
Million Value, Pound, 


From— Pounds. Dollars. Cents. 
Denmark ..... 208.1 27,648,000 13.257 
United States..258.0 29,349,000 11.394 
Canada: ::. 2%... 101.9 12,231,000 12.015 


Other countries 8.9 1,161,000 12.906 

In converting the Danish krone to 
dollars I have all the way called, one 
krone 27 cents, but I do not. get ex- 
actly the same result, owing, perhaps, 
to his using even million pounds, but 
the difference is rather in favor of his 
result, which makes the average price 
paid for all imported bacon in England 
11.583 cents and that for Danish 13.257 
cents, and this difference of 1.674 
cents a pound makes an increase of 
$3,483,000 on the year’s shipments 
from here. Denmark supplied 36.1 per 
eent of all the bacon bought by Eng- 
land, but received 29.2 per cent of all 
the cash paid for bacon by that 
country. 

(To be continued.) 





STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONS. 

Some of the legislatures of the west 
have adopted the wise plan of enacting 
laws looking to the establishment of 
state highway commissions. The ob- 
ject of this commission in any state 
is not to build roads or highways, but 
to point out to farmers the best meth- 
ods of bridge and road construction 
under their conditions. This is not all 
that the highway commission should 
do, but it is the thing most needed and 
forms the beginning of what may in 
the future become a very great work. 
These commissions usually have small 
appropriations, ten to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars per annum. 

We have before referred to the work 
of the Iowa state highway commission, 
and take pleasure in noting that simi- 
larly good work has been done in IIli- 
nois, according to the testimony of the 
state engineer, Mr. A. M. Johnson. 

The Illinois state highway commis- 
sion acts in an advisory capacity only 
and at the request of the local county 
officials. When assistance is request- 
ed the commission furnishes plans and 
specifications, places what road ma- 
chinery it may have at the disposal 
of the local officials without charge, 
together with a man to run the ma- 
chine properly and to have general 
supervision over the work. 

Besides helping with roazds and 
bridges, it has disseminated some very 
interesting and useful information in 
the construction of modern roads. It 
may be interesting to our readers m 
every state where there is a lack of 
stone or gravel to know that many 
good roads have been built in Illinois 
by mixing heavy petroleum oil with 
earth, and that these roads have stood 
during summer and winter weather 
without becoming muddy. This is 
especially important in sections where 
there is no heavy hauling but merely 
light travel. They have also experi- 
mented in rendering macadam roads 
reasonably automobile-proof, by mix- 
ing the petroleum oil and tar prepara- 
tions, so that the suction of the rapidly 
moving rubber tire will not tear out 
the “binder” of dust particles, pro- 
ducing a “raveled” road. 

As above suggested, perhaps its 
most important ‘work is that of fur- 
nishing plans for concrete bridges. 
The commission has already been 
called upon to examine 500 bridges, 
has helped in the construction of 205, 
of which 140 are concrete. They find 
that they can build concrete bridges 
up to fifty or sixty feet in span at but 
little greater cost than what they pay 
for an inferior steel bridge. Concrete 
is absolutely permanent. A concrete 
bridge sixty feet in span, with girders 
all of concrete construction, has re- 
cently been built under plans of the 
commission for less than two thousand 
dollars, including the concrete abut- 
ments. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the work of this commission both in 
Illinois and Iowa has been that of 
furnishing plans and estimates of the 
cost of bridges. Unfortunately ‘n 
every country bridge companies have 
a tendency to combine together, agree 
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_Mpon. prices and stifle competition, de- 
‘termining beforehand what the price 
of the bridge shall be and who shall 
get the contract. In both these states 
the highway commission has saved the 
counties whose supervisors have 
sought their aid a lot of money, and 
they will save other counties much 
money in the future. Possibly some 
of the township and county officials in 
Iowa and Illinois may not know that 
the state highway commission is ready 
to help them; and in all states that 
have such commissions we think these 
officials are very negligent to their 
duty if they do not seek its advice. 
Residents of these states should see 
that the advice of the commission is 
sought and the officials thus advised 
as to what the cost of a bridge should 
be, whether it be constructed under 
the supervision of the commission or 
let by contract. 





THE NEBRASKA SURVEY. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “An Agri- 
cultural Survey of Nebraska,” by Dr. J. 
A. Warren, assistant agriculturist De- 
partment of Farm Management, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
This should be carefuly studied by 
every farmer in Nebraska, every 
farmer who expects to own land in 
Nebraska and by every business man 
in that state. 

It is the most thorough survey of 
any state which has come under our 
notice. It gives data of extreme vale 
to every man who is in any way affect- 
ed by the operations of farmers in that 
state. For example, it gives all known 
facts with reference to climate, maxi- 
mum, minimum and average tempera- 
ture of Nebraska since 1876, both an- 
nual and by months, average date of 
last killing frost in the spring and first 
in the fall. It shows the average an- 
nual precipitation for the last fifty 
years, varying, as it does, from less 
than sixteen inches in the extreme 
northwest to thirty-two in the extreme 
southeast; also the average precipita- 
tion by months. It gives the propor- 
tion of water that runs off in that 
state, as compared with the amount 
evaporated in the different basins 
where the rivers have been accurately 
measured. “ 

It gives the most complete state- 
ment of the geology of the state we 
have ever seen—the different forma- 
tions that have been exposed in differ- 
ent parts of the state, the kinds of soil 
that are made by the different forma- 
tions, the glacial drift soils, the loess, 
the alluvial. It takes up the topog- 
raphy of the state in aid the different 
sections, the altitude, drainage and 
irrigation; the character of the soils 
made from the loess, the glacial drift, 
the sandstone, the limestone and the 
alluvial deposits, the soils of the high 
plains, the gumbo, the bad lands, the 
sand hills. It gives a most valuable 
soil map, from which one can see 
clearly the sand hill region and the 
rich corn lands on the loess and lime- 
stone formations. 

It also gives a series of maps rela- 
tive to grain production, one of great 
value showing how the yield of corn 
in that state is determined by the rain- 
fajl during July and August. There 
are charts showing the geographical 
distribution of corn, winter wheat, 
spring wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
potatoes, alfalfa, clover, sugar beets. 
It takes up the adaptation of the dirf- 
ferent sections of the couniry for 
fruits, tame hay, alfalfa, wild hay. 

In a word, it gives a mass of infor- 
mation of the greatest value to resi- 
dents of Nebraska and those who ex: 
pect in time to take up their residence 
there. The pamphlet can be secured 
free by request to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





A CORRECTION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I trust you will pardon me for call- 
ing your attention to an error in your 
International Report. You state that 
the Kansas College won grand cham- 
pion and reserve grand champion on 
their steers, a feat never before ac- 
complished by any exhibitor. In 1905 
the Iowa College won grand champion 
on Blackrock, reserve grand champion 
on General Manager and also won the 
grand champion prize in the carcass 
test, a feat which has never been 
equalled before nor since by any ex- 
hibitor. W. J. KENNEDY. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 
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» THE PRICE OF CORN LAND. 


One of the questions frequently 
asked us is: What do you think 
about the permanency of the prices of 
land in the corn belt? These lands 
have advanced in price of late years 
by leaps and bounds. Nearly every 
land owner in the corn belt has be- 
come rich not so much by labor or 
crop production as by the advance itn 
Jland. He has been getting rich while 
he slept. A mortgage which fifteen 
years ago was a thing to be dreaded 
is now a negligible quantity. Lands 
have advanced so much that instead 
of bearing the relation of two to one 
to the mortgage they now have a rela- 
tion of five or six to one. 

It is much easier now to advance 
land twenty dollars an acre and get 
it than it was a few years ago to ad- 
vance it five. Twenty-five years ago 
the man who predicted that lands in 
lowa, eastern Nebraska or Kansas 
would go up to one hundred dollars 
an acre was regarded as a dreamer, 
a rainbow chaser. Farmers who 
scouted this predict now that corn land 
will go up to two hundred, and we 
hear some even predicting that it will 
go fifty dollars higher than that 

When people talk that way it ts 
time to do a little thinking, in nautical 
phrase, to take soundings, or to take 
an observation and find out where we 
are at. It will be noticed that farm 
products have advanced in about the 
game proportion as farm lands. Men 
who twenty-five years ago, or even 
ten, held their corn for twenty-five 
cents a bushel, and were thought 
somewhat luney, now hold it for sixty 
or even seventy-five cents a bushel. 
We are talking now about one dollar 
wheat in Chicago and are getting it. 
Market quotations tell us of seven, 
eight, even nine cent cattle, and hogs 
about the same rate. Butter has gone 
up in about the same proportion and 
eggs even more. Men pay fifteen dol- 
lars for hay where they used to pay 
five. It is evident, therefore, that 
lands will not be cheap so long es 
these high prices are secured for farm 
products; but there must always be 
a relation between the average price 
of farm products on the market and 
the price of the farm. This is plain. 

It must not be forgotten that there 
is a similar advance in farm products, 
and in fact everything else, all over 
the civilized world. We export more 
or less wheat and corn yet, but we 
are not dumping it on the world’s mar- 
ket like the manufacturers who have 
a monopoly and can charge high 
prices at home on account of protec- 
tion and dump their products abroad. 
If farm products go abroad, it may be 
considered absolutely certain that the 
people over there pay more for them 
than they will pay at home, else they 
would not go. Those who buy them 
over there must have money. Trusts 
can dump surplus products on the for- 
eign market at any old price and 
maintain high prices at home; farm- 
ers cannot. 

There is one explanation of this, 
and that is that the -oin current of the 
world is depreciating in value, and 
this can be due only to the increased 
amount of gold and silver, which are 
the basis of all currency, poured out 
by the gold and silver mines of the 
world. This phenomenon has been 
witnessed every time new discoveries 
of gold and silver have been made in 
the world, and is being recognized 
even by politicians, who-have been 
prone to attribute our great prosperity 
or adversity to something the govern- 
ment does or does not do. In our 
judgment this has mighty little to do 
with it. Worldwide effects only follow 
from worldwide causes. Hence we 
conclude that the high prices of land 
and farm products are due largely to 
the excessive output of gold and silver 
the world over. 

This, however, does not explain it 
all. Along in the seventies and eigh- 
ties, when the agricultural imteresis 
were subsidized by the homestead 
laws, acres increased faster than pop- 
ulation and we therefore had a period 
when farm products were a drug on 
the market and the farmers became 
land-poor. That condition has entirely 
disappeared owing to the causes above 
mentioned. In the mrantime our city 
population has enormously increased 
while the farm population has been 
Practically stationary, or in other 
words, has relatively decreased. Pop- 
ulation has increased faster than 
acres. Therefore, the advance in farm 
products, entirely apart from the de- 
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preciation of currency, is legitimate, 
and so long as farm products maintaio 
a high price land must command 2 
high price also. 

The United States is fortunate in 
that from climatic causes it has very 
largely a monopoly of the cotton and 
corn production of the world. We pro- 
duce probably seven-tenths of the corn 
and four-fifths of the cotton. Hence 
the prices which these products maiu- 
tain govern to a large extent their 
prices the world over. The area for 
the production of neither of these 
products can be very considerably in- 
creased, and the increase must come 
from improved methods of farming, 
an educational process, which like all 
educational processes is slow. There- 
fore we believe that the price of corn 
and cotton lands will always be relg- 
tively high 

It is somewhat different with wheat. 
Wheat can be grown over a very large 
acreage not merely of the United 
States but in the world. There is 
liable to be competition from the Ar- 
gentine, and perhaps a greater com- 
petition from Siberia and particularly 
Manchuria. The competition § that 
comes from the Argentine must not 
be overlooked 

The only competition that will come 
to us in cottop must be from the Sou- 
dan or Upper Egypt. On the ofher 
hand, our present methods of culti- 
vating both cotton and corn tend to 
soil exhaustion, and unless this is rem- 
edied we cannot expect the price of 
lands farmed in the old-fashioned way 
to maintain their present prices. 

In fact, we think that the main- 
tenance of the price of corn lands, 
wheat lands and cotton lands will de- 
pend more than anything else on 
whether farmers are willing to recog- 
nize the situation and improve their 
methods, and thus produce greater 
yields. Heretofore they have merely 
skimmed the surface of the land. Even 
the best farmers farm only the sur- 
face, and there is a farm lower down 
practically untouched. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that 
while these lands may not advance as 
speculators believe they will, at the 
same time they are the most desirable 
form of property just now for the 
man who is able to cultivate them 
himself, or secure their cultivation 
under scientific methods. The mep 
who follow the old methods, growiug 
corn after corn, cotton after cotton or 
wheat after wheat, will sooner or later 
come to grief in spite of the deprecia- 
tion in the value of currency as meas- 
ured by products, and in spite of the 
increase of population im the cities. 

The thing for the farmer to study 
is not how much he cap get for his 
farm on the market, but how he can 
get more out of it by improved meth- 
ods of farming. He should devote his 
atiention not to speculation, but to 
better farming Land that can be 
brought to produce forty bushels of 
wheat per acre, or thirty in an aver- 
age year, is worth more than twice 
as much as land that will produce 
fifteen bushels. Land thzt can be 
made to produce sixty bushels of corn 
per acre on an average—and this can 
be done—is worth more than twice 
as much as land that produces thirty 
bushels. 

The relative increase of population 
in the cities as compared with the 
country is likely to go on. Hence the 
man who knows how to farm and does 
farm need not be afraid of his land 
decreasing ip price, although it may 
be that the hundred dollar land of to- 
day will net go to two hundred and 
fifty. By the way, there is a good 
dea! of moonshine about one hundred 
dollar an acre land. The state auditor 
of lowa told us last spring that inves- 
tigation of the actual sales made in 
a number of counties showed that the 
average price was about seventy dol- 
lars an acre. Even this is very high 
as compared with the price twenty 
years ago, but it falls far short of one 
hundred dollars an acre. 





SUGAR BEETS FOR HOGS. 


A western correspondent asks con- 
cerning the feeding value of sugar 
beets for hogs. 

Comparatively few experiments have 
been conducted to determine the value 
of sugar beets for any kind of live 
stock when fed as the main ration. 
At the Colorado Experiment Station a 
year or two since hogs were fed all 
the sugar beets they would eat and 
another lot fed sugar beets in conneec- 
tion with corn. It was found that hogs 





fed all the sugar beets they would eat 
made very little gain, just about keen- 
ing even When sugar beets and corn 
were fed together it was found that 
the hogs getting this ration did not 
gain quite as much as the hogs getting 
the same amount of corn without the 
beets. 

The chief value of sugar beets, 
mangels, and other root crops for hogs 
is when fed in limited quantities for 
the purpose of keeping the digestive 
system in good condition. in other 
words, when fed as a conditioner. 
Root crops of this sort are especially 
valuable for brood sows during Jann- 
ary, February, and March. Some years 
ago we raised about three acres of 
mangels and sugar beets. We fed tae 
mangels quite freely to the brood sows 
previous to farrowing, and we never 
had sows do better. 





METHODS OF SHORT-FEEDING 
CATTLE. 


The Illinois Experiment Station has 


just reported an interesting experi- 
mept conducted some years since im 
preparing a feed for short-fed steers. 


On August 22d the station bought 
thirty-four head of good to choice 
fleshy three-year-old feeders, de- 


horned, and a mixture of natives and 
erangers The average weight in 
Chicago was 1,073 pounds. They were 
taken to the station and divided into 
two lots of seventeen head each, great 
care being exercised in making the 
jots as nearly alike as possible in qual- 
ity, condition, and weight The 
steers were weighed on three consec- 


utive mornings and the average of 
these three weights taken as the 
initial weignt. The conditions sur- 


rounding the stock were identical and 


; 
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they were fed the same feed—corn 
meal, oil meal, and clover hay—but 
Lot 1 was fed the corn meal and oil 
meal is regular feed bunks and the 
hay in mangers separately, while Lot 
2 was given its feed in a. self-feeder 
after the clover hay had been cut by 
running it through an ensilage cutting 
machine and then mixed with the 
grain portion of the feed. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to de- 
termine the relative merits of these 
two methods of feeding. 

As our readers may be interested 
in knowing how the self-feeder was 
made, we are printing an illustration 
of it herewith. The cut shows a cross 
section, 2x4 studding being used, as 
shown in the plate, and boarded up 
on the outside with inch boards. The 
studs were placed four feet apart in- 
side the bin. The dimensions are 
shown on the plate. 

Lot 1 was started on feed and for 
the period beginning August 25th and 
ending September 8th received an 
average daily ration per head of 9.45 
pounds of ground corn, 1.81 pounds of 
oil meal, and 18.47 pounds of clover 
hay. The feed was gradually increased 
until the steers in this lot were getting 
on am average about 23 pounds of 
ground corn per day, 3% pounds of o1l 
meal, and 11% pounds of clover hay. 
The average for the entire feeding 
period of eighty-nine days from 
August 25th to November 2ist was 
19.05 pounds of ground corn per head 
per day, 2.92 pounds of oil meal, and 
13.45 pounds of clover hay. Lot 2 got 
about the same feed, the average for 
the eighty-nine days being 21.52 
pounds of ground corn per head per 
day, 3.13 pounds of oil meal, and 12.77 
pounds of chopped clover. It will be 
aoticed that Lot 2 ate slightly more 
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than Lot 1. slthough every effort was 
made ‘o increase the amount eaten by 
Lot 1 

The steers in Lot 1 made an average 
daily gain ver steer for the eighty- 
nine days of 2.984 pounds. The steers 
in Lot 2 made an average gain for the 
same period of 3326 pounds The 
total gain per steer in Lot 1 was 265.58 
pounds and in Lot 2 295.52 pounds 

The steers were shipped to market 
November 23d, anu their value was 
carefully estimated by expert judges 
Lot 1 was estimated to be worth $5.15 
per cwt. an' Lot 2 $5.60 per cwt. 


After allowing for every expense 
connected with the feeding experi- 
ment, including an allowance for 


grinding the corn, chopping the clover, 
freight both ways, commission, feed, 
yardage etc., it was found that the 
steers in Lot 1 made an average profit 
of $1.28 per head while the steers in 
Lot 2 made an average profit of $3.40 
per head. 

This experiment was conducted in 
1905 wnen corn was worth 35 cents 
per bushel. With corn at 50 cents per 
bushel and figuring the steers at the 
prices they sold for, Lot 1 would have 
netted a Joss of $3.25 per head and 
Lot 2 a loss of $1.72 ner head. Figur- 


ing corn at 50 cents, however, the 
steers should be figured on something 
approximating the oresent market: 


estimating that Lot 1 would se)) ai 7 
cents and Lot 2 at 7% cents, there 
would be a profit of about $16.85 per 
head on Lot 1 and $20.25 on Lot 2 

An experiment conducted along this 
general line, but feeding for a six 
months’ period and using Jess grain 
in the case of the steers fed the 
chopped clover hay, would be of con- 
siderable interest just vow. 





THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
THE COUNTRY LIFE REPORT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We consider the report of the Coun- 
try Life Commission the most import- 
ant document ever published on rural 
life. Believing this, we aim this sea- 
son at our institute, which comes in 
January, to use the report as an out- 
line. Since the commission reports 
that the two greatest hindrances to 
life on the farm are poor roads and 
poor schools, we w.ll open with a dis- 
cussion of those topics. There are a 
number of county superintendents in 
Iowa who have gotten into full sym- 
pathy with that report. Among these 
are County Superintendent Benson of 
Wright County, and hence we aim ‘to 
have him discuss the rural schoo! 
problem. Mr. Benson believes that 
consolidation may be a good thing, but 
that it is twenty-five years away, aad 
in the meantime we should take hold 
and make the most of what we have. 
There are advantages of the single- 
room schools, and we should get all 
there is out of them. This is the atti- 
tude also of Mise Jessie Fields and of 
Mr. Brainard, and other progressive 
superintendents. 

Then we aim to have a discussion 
of good roads by men who have made 
good roads. The second day will be 
given to the ladies’ They will have 
one session for ladies only, and dur- 
ing that time the men will listen to 
talks on scoring corn, stock, etc. The 
Country Life Commission wants some 
things taught from objects. and hence 
we aim to have stock judged as they 
do at the short courses. 

The next day we have Miller S. 


Nelson, of the Evergreen Corn Club, 
who will tell us how the Evergreen 
Corn Club came into existence and 
something of what it has accom- 


plished. You see, the.Country Life 
Commission tried to get us to see that 
there must be life as well as money on 
the farm. Perhaps we have thought 
and talked too much of the money 
side; let us now have something of 
the life side. Of course farming has 
its hardships and discouragements, but 
so do all other things that are worth 
doing. For myself, | would rather 
rear one Evergreen Corn Club boy 
than to build a canal or a railroad. 

we aim to close our institute with 
an evening on “The County Church 
and the Country Pastor.” We aim io 
have one of the local pastors tell us 
what the Country Life Commission re- 
ports and then to have others discuss 
the recommendations. 

I thought this might be interesting 
to some fellow workers, and bence 
pass it along. 

ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 

Kossuth county, Iowa. 
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AZOTURIA. 


An Idaho subscriber writes, under 
date of December 13th: 


“Unfortunately I read your article 
on ‘Azoturia’ in the las* issue today 
instead of before last Saturday, when 
I lost one of my ¢raft horses and broke 
up a team which I have heard many 
times was the best team in this county. 
The veterinary told me that one who 
has not had experience with this dis- 
ease is very apt to make the same 
mistake I did in assuming the trouble 
to be colic instead of azoturia, and 
keeping the horse on the move, which 
in the case of azoturia is the worst 
course that can possibly be pursued, 
while in the case of colic it is advis- 
able. There have been many good 
horses lost in this section this winter 
from this disease. Unusually cold 
weather a month ahead of ordinary 
schedule has been primarily responsi- 
ble in stopping regular ranch work 
temporarily. To guard against a pos- 
sible repetition of such a costly ex- 
perience I want to ask a few ques- 
tions. Can the presence of azoturia 
or its causes be detected in the ani- 
mal before he is put in the harness, 
that is, when he is standing in the 
stall or in the corral, by watching his 
actions? Are mares with foal subject 
to the disease at any time during 
pregnancy? The reason that I ask this 
guestion is that alfalfa in this part of 
the country is supposed to be the 
finest kind of feed for mares in foal 
and for growing co)is and 1 have used 
it freely as a balance for our corn, 


varying the amount of corn with the 
work the mares are required to do 
and feeding about twenty-five pounds 
of alfalfa hay to 1500-pound mares. 


The gelding which I lest got about 
the same ration as his team-mate— 
the mare—which seems to be doing 
splendidly. On account of weather 
and local conditions my team had io 
work pretty hard for a couple of days 
and then laid off, and so on irregularly, 
which I fully realize is hard on man 
and team, under the best of feed.” 

There are two important things to 
remember iu connection with this dis- 
ease. First, that it is caused by too 
much feed rich in protein; and second, 
that it can certainly be prevented if 
the horses are given daily exercise, 
whether in the harness, or in the pas- 
ture, or lot. Once understanding this 
there is no reason why any horse 
should be lost. When the horses are 
standing in the stable, cut down the 
feed; they need less when they are 
working less. Make it a point to see 
that the horses get exercise by turn- 
ing them into the lot or pasture when 
they are not needed for work. 

It is not possible to determine 
whether a horse is likely to be at- 
tacked by this disease by observing 
him in the stall or when standing in 
the lot. The disease does not exist 
until it is brought on by lively exer- 
cise, which draws from the gorged 
liver and abdominal veins the accum- 
ulated store of nitrogenous matter in 
an imperfectly oxodized condition. 
Speaking generally, mares are usually 
somewhat more subject to the attacks 
of azoturia than geldings, but whether 
this is true in the case of pregnant 
mares we do not know. 

For the benefit of subscribers who 
are situated remote from a veterina- 
rian we reproduce herewith the treat- 
ment suggested by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in its work on Diseases 
of the Horse: 

“The treatment of the mild cases 
may consist in a laxative, graduated 
daily exercise, and a daily dose of 
saltpeter (1 ounce). Sudden attacks 
will sometimes promptly sudside if 
taken on the instant and the subject 
kept still and calmed by a dose of 
bromide of potassium (4 drams) and 
sweet spirits of nitre (1 ounce). The 
latter has the advantage of increasing 
the secretion of the kidneys. Iodide 
of potassium in one-half ounce doses 
every four hours have succeeded well 
in some hands. In severe cases, as a 
rule, it is desirable to begin treatment 
by a dose of aloes (4 to 6 drams) with 
the above-named dose of bromide of 
potassium, and this latter may be con- 
tinued at intervals of four or six hours, 
as may be requisite to calm the nerv- 
ous excitement. Fomentations with 


warm water over the loins are alway; 
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useful in calming the excitable con- 
dition of the spinal cord, muscles, liver 
and kidneys, and also in favoring 
secretion from the two latter. On the 
second day diuretics may be resorted 
to, such as saltpeter one-half ounce, 
and powdered colchicum one-half 
dram, to be repeated twice daily. A 
laxative may be repeated in three or 
four days should the bowels seem ‘o 
demand it, and as the nervous excite- 
ment disappears, any remaining mus- 
cular weakness or paralysis may be 
treated by one-half dram doses of nux- 
vomica twice a day and a stimulating 
liniment (aqua ammonia and sweet 
oil in equal proportions) rubbed on the 
torpid muscles. 

“During the course of the disease 
friction to the limbs is useful, and in 
the advanced paralytic stage the ap- 
plication of electricity along the line 
of the affected muscles. When the 
patient cannot stand, he must have a 
thick, soft bed, and should be turned 
from side to side at least every 
twelve hours. As soon as he can be 
made to stand he may be helped up 
and even supported in a sling.” 

It would be a good plan for our 
readers to lay in the drugs prescribed 
in the foregoing, taking the precaution 
to have the druggist indicate the dose 
on tne bottle, and have them ready 
for use if occasion required. Finally, 
remember that the important thing is 
to cut down the feed when the horses 
are doing less work and to see that 
the horses get exercise regularly every 
day. Our correspondent is feeding his 
horses more alfalfa hay than seems 
to us necessary. Fifteen to eighteen 
pounds of alfalfa hay per day ought 
to be sufficient for a 1500-pound horse. 


@ Wallaces’ Farmer wants an active 
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PRACTICAL ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 

Col. W. F. Baker, who has charge of 
the roads in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, is one of the few men who have 
thoroughly grasped the principles un- 
derlying the use of the road drag and 
applied them. His dragged roads are 
famous. With the drag he has main- 
tained the main thoroughfare between 
Council Bluffs and Omaha, over which 
a steady procession of heavy city drays 
and vans moves every day in the year. 
In the course of an address at the 
Iowa Corn Show convention held in 
December, Col. Baker said: 

“The location and construction of 
good public highways is an art, and re- 
quires years of study and practical 
experience. Immense sums of money 
are yearly practically wasted upon 
public highways through ignorance. 

“In my opinion not less than one- 
third of the road funds have been thus 
wasted in years past. The remedy is 
central intelligent direction of the ex- 
penditure of this fund by both state 
and counties embodying some general 
principle of construction and main- 
tenance. 

“The width of a road should corre- 
spond to the amount of travel upon it 
and should be constructed not less 
than eighteen feet between birms and 
thirty feet where there are no birms. 
Upon hill sides where water will run 
rapidly, roads should be constructed 
with no crown, but level from side to 
side. This causes water to spread 
upon its surface and run slowly, and 
during heavy rainfalls, if the road is 
properly constructed, water will do but 
little damage. Upon comparatively 
level ground and where land is easily 
drained ditches should be as near 
level as possible, four or five feet ‘n 
width, and then a regular crown to the 
center without brims. Where roads 
run along precipitate hill sides it is 
better to have no ditches but a 
regular slope from the upper side so 
the water will spread and waste across 
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the road whenever it reaches it. In 
such places ditches and culverts are 
of but very little use and often cause 
much damage.- Low wet land where 
road is constructed from dirt alongside, 
it nad better be raised with drag scrap- 
ers, one layer which will be well 
tramped by the horses, then smoothed 
with a blade grader, then thoroughly 
rolled with a heavy roller and then 
another layer in same manner until 
the desired height and crown is ob- 
tained. No amount of earth should be 
spread upon the surface of the road 
exceeding two inches in thickness un- 
til thoroughly rolled, except where 
drag scrapers are used as before stat- 
ed. No elevated grader or wheel 
seraper should be used except each 
furrow or dump be followed by a heavy 
harrow or spreader and then well 
rolled. The custom of dumping a lot 
of loose earth upon a roadbed is out 
of date and a waste of time and money 
and a damage to the traveling public. 
No grader should be used upon the 
public roads without a heavy roller. 
The latter is absolutely essential 
where the former are used. 

“A desired result can be obtained 
upon dry iand without the use of the 
grader or roller but by the use of the 
drag alone. I have known roads that 
were much lower in the center than 
upon the sides, and by loosening the 
dirt upon the sides where there was 
grass and use of the drag after each 
rain when the soil was in elastic con- 
dition, moving toward the center and 
plastering upon the surface the frac- 
tion of an inch each time and let the 
travel solidify it, at the expiration of 
two years it was found the roadbed 
had from ten to twelve inches, almost 
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as hard as a rock, nicely crowned, 
good width and had been in splendid 
condition for travel during the entire 
period. 

“All earth roads without exception 
should be dragged after each rain 
when in proper condition, and the time 
to drag can be learned only by experi- 
ment as some soils and localities dry 
much sooner than others. Roads 
should be dragged to and from the 
center so as to maintain the proper 
slope, and in very dry weather when 
dust is deep they should be dragged 
from time to time outward and after 
a rain plastered back upon the surface. 

“Roads should be constructed and 
maintained as described at least two 
years before any attempt to apply 
macadam, gravel, sand or cinders. 
This insures a foundation to build 
upon. Had Greene county, Iowa, fol- 
lowed this system and used three or 
four inches of gravel instead of ten or 
twelve, it would have had better re- 
sults with half the expenditure. Their 
gravel roads need a better foundation. 

“All public highways need constant 
care and attention and those of ma- 
cadam most of all. 

“Excellent results can be obtained 
by the use of good, clear cinders, first- 
class sand or gravel upon the surface 
of a road after being constructed and 
used as described, by mixing four or 
five inches of either cinders or sand 
with an equal amount of either hill 
black or gumbo soil by rolling each 
layer of about two inches, and two or 
tnree inches of the gravel by rolling 
it into the surface of the road when 
it is as moist as possible, thus making 
the soil a filler. Also cinders and sand 
mixed half of each makes an excellent 
and durable road. None of these roads 
are expensive and are easily repaired. 
I do not recommend macadam roads 
as they cost much more than they are 
worth anyway. 

“In Iowa there should be levied one 
mill in the cities and two mills outside 
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for a county road fund. This would 
insure from three to five well equipped 
road gangs with trained men and 
horses for .grading purposes. This 
would leave three mills for township 
road fund sufficient to procure the 
necessary road drags to keep the roads 
in good condition both before and after 
grading. With this system properly 
applied we could have a splendid sys- 
tem of dirt roads in Iowa within six 
years with the tax we are now paying. 
It is a big mistake for townships to 


‘purchase expensive machinery they 


are in no condition to use. It is simply 
money wasted. 

“There should be tires of not less 
than four inches in width upon every 
vehicle used for hauling loads of half 
a ton or more upon our public high- 
ways and each wheel should have fel- 
ley of not less than two inches thick 
to prevent side vibrations. This class 
of vehicles would assist in the main- 
tenance of all class of roads from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent, enabling 
the crown of the road to be reduced. 
Every narrow tire that goes over our 
roads is a destroyer, while wide tires 
are a real maintainer. No narrow tires 
under heavy loads are allowed upon 
any of the fine roads of Europe, but a 
much wider tire is compulsory than is 
here recommended.” , 





SOME CATTLE QUESTIONS. 

An Iowa correspondent asks us some 
elementary questions, as follows: 

“Can as good calves be raised by 
hand as when let run with the cows? 
Are old bulls better for raising laree 
stock than young bulis? Are thor- 
oughbred or grade cattle any more 
profitable than poorer grades?” 

Answering the first question, it de- 
pends on the man who raises the 
calves. Some can and some can not. 
Most men do better the second trial 
than the first. There is no reason 
why, if a calf be allowed to have the 
full milk of its dam for ten days and 
in the next ten days be gradually 
turned on to skim-milk balanced with 
flax seed meai and later with corn and 
oats and then finally to corn, it should 
not be as good when going into the 
feed lot as the calf of equal breeding 
that has run with the cow. It is done 
on thousands of farms all over the 
west. This, however, requires skilled 
care and a knowledge of how to bal- 
ance rations. 

Answering the second question, the 
more vigorous the sire, young or old, 
the greater the probability of healthy 
offspring. It is not advisable to use 
a bull under a year old, but if properly 
managed his usefulness will last for 
five or ten years. Improperly man- 
aged, he may be useless at the end of 
a year. 

Answering the last question, strictly 
speaking there are no thoroughbred 
cattle. That term belongs to horses 
alone. There are pure bred cattle and 
grades of pure bred cattle, and whether 
these higher grades are more profit- 
able than the lower grades ‘or scrub 
stock depends largely upon the man 
whe handles them. A scrub farmer 
had better keep out of pure bred or 
high grade cattle. An improved farm- 
er wants the most improved type of 
cattlé that he can handle. There is 
frequently more in the grade of the 
man than there is in the grade of the 
stock. We have seen stock of very 
good quality degenerate in two cr 
three generations into scrubs; really 
worse than scrubs, because they do 
not have the ruggedness and hustling 
capacity the scrub has acquired. If 
the farmers will grade up properly, 
educationally, the grading up of the 
cattle would be a simple matter. We 
saw no scrub cattle in Europe, for the 
simple reason that the men who have 
insisted on growing scrub cattle have 
been driven out of the business, as 
they will in the United States in time. 


TO KILL OUT OSAGE HEDGE. 

A southern Nebraska correspondent 
writes that he has a hedge a mile long 
and wishes to get rid of it and asks 
us how. We have had no experience, 
but would suggest that he cut it down, 
use what post timber there may be 
in it, and leave the brush lie on the 
hedge row. It will no doubt throw up 
sprouts the next spring and in time 
perpetuate itself unless this growth is 
checked. About July we would set 
fire to the brush and if more fuel is 
necessary we would add straw or 
weeds and thus kill off the growth 
made this year. The roots of any tree 
or perennial weed will die if the le#f 
growth is prevented for a year or two. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL FOR COWS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information in 
regard to feeding ground cottonseed 
meal. I had a chance to buy 400 
pounds at a feed store for $1.50 per 
100 pounds. I had read in your valu- 
able Farmer that ground cottonseed 
meal contained more protein than old 
process oil meal, which sells here for 
$2.00 per 100 pounds. A few days after 
getting my bargain (7?) I talked to a 
local cattle feeder. I asked him about 
feeding it to milk cows, and he told 
me he did not think it was of much 
value for milk cows and that he did 
not think that I would dare feed it to 
brood sows that are in pig. He told 
me that I should have bought pressed 
cottonseed. The cottonseed meal that 
I bought had been at the feed store 
for about a year. No one wanted to 
buy it, as cottonseed meal had never 
been sold here and no one seemed to 
know anything about it. All that I 
knew was what I[ had read in your 
paper about it. I had intended to feed 
it to milk cows with corn and cob 
meal, giving them mixed clover and 
timothy hay once per day and corn 
stover the other feed. Up to now [ 
have been feeding ear corn once per 
day and bran once per day. Bran is 
worth $1.35 per 100 pounds and corn 
is worth about 55 to 58 cents. Please 
tell me which of the foregoing would 
be the most profitable to feed. Also, 
would the cottonseed meal be good for 
hogs? So far I have been feeding 
corn and wheat middlings, costing 
$1.50 per 100 pounds, as I did not want 
to feed any cottonseed meal until I 
had gottem some information on the 
matter. The feeder whom [ talked to 
has been feeding eold pressed cotton- 
seed to steers for fattening pur- 
poses. Would it be of any use for milk 
cows?” 

If this cottonseed meal is bright and 
clean our correspondent need have no 
fear in using it. Good meal is bright 
yellow in color. When exposed to the 
air for some time it becomes dull in 
color and is not as valuable for feed- 
ing. If it has fermented it should not 
be fed. Cottonseed meal at $1.50 per 
cwt. is better and cheaper to feed with 
corn to dairy cows than oil meal at 
the same price or than bran at even 
as low as $1 per cwt. If our correspom- 
ent will feed the cottonseed meal in 
the pvoportion of one part to eight 
parts of corn by weight, feed the 
clover as he is now doing, and give 
each cow as much of the grain mix- 
ture as she will pay for in milk, he 
will have a good and an economical 
ration. There is no diderence in the 
feeding value between the pressed 
cottonseed meal and the finely ground. 
The latter is simply the pressed cakes 
ground fine. 

Cottonseed meal should not be fed 
to brood sows. 





TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Up in Wright county, lowa, Superin- 
tendent Benson has been doing some 
practical work in teaching agricul- 
tural and home economies in the coun- 
try schools. We reproduce herewith 
the questions the boys and girls were 
required to answer in the final exam- 
ination in these subjects. Note that 
each question is in two sections, the 
“a” section being for the boys and the 
“b” for the girls. 


l. (a) Tell what you can about the 
origin and history of corn. 

(b) Same as above. 

2 (a) Explaim how soil takes up 
moisture and how it compares with a 
lamp wick. 

(>) In how many ways may corn be 
used for table food? 

3. ¢) 
should be rotated with corn. 

(b) Give @ recipe for wheat bread. 

4. (a) Name six of the leading va- 
rieties of corm and name the three 
mest common te Wright county farm- 
ers. 

(b) Explaim how the housekeeper 


Explain fully why clover. 
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how to preserve soil fertility without 
spreading fertilizing wpon it. 

(b) Explain fully how a plant feeds 
from the air and how a plant feeds 
from the sil. 

7. (a) Define the folowing: Sub- 
soil, potato scab, pollination, butter- 
fat and tillage. 

(b) Same as above. 

8. (a) Name the parts of a corn 
plant, and give the composition of 
shelled corn. 

(b) Same as above. 

9 (a) Explain fully how to test 
seed corn, and why it is important to 
do so. 

(b) Tell what you can about the 
value of milk as a food and how it 
should be cared for in order to pre- 
vent souring and to yield the largest 
per cent of butter-fat. 

10. (a) Explain fully the 
birds, trees, toads and bees 
cultural districts. 

(b) Same as above. 


In addition to instruction in agricul- 
ture and home economies, the other 
studies are given an agricultura! flavor 
whenever possible. For example, in 
the arithmetic examination questions 
we find the following: P 


If a horse eats 1% pecks of oats per 
day, how long will 48 bushels last? 

If there are 3,556 hills of corn to the 
acre, how many bushels of corn will 
80 acres produce if each hill has an 
average of two ten-ounce ears of corn 
to the hill? (Allow 60 pounds to the 
bushel.) 

Pind the cost of papering a room, 
including the ceiling, which is 18 feet 
wide, 22 feet long and 10 feet high, 
allowing 180 square feet for windows 
and doors. The cost of papering is 35 
cents a double roll, the double roll be- 
ing 48 feet long and 1% feet wide. 
Cost of paper is 80 cents a roll. Cost 
of border is 20 cents a yard. 

(a) If a cow yields 2,480 pounds of 
milk in one year and her milk test is 
4.8 per cent of butter-fat (i. e. 4.8 per 
cent of every 100 pounds), what will 
her butter yield at 20 cents a pound? 
(ob) How much would it yield if her 
test was only 2.4 per cent? 


This is practical work, and as other 
counties gradually catch the step and 
introduce it our country schools will 
be vastly more helpful to the pupils. 


lue of 
agri- 





FARMING TOO MANY ACRES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If the farmers of Iowa have any 
great failing, it is the disposition to 
farm too many acres. It is easy to 
plan our work and assume that it will 
all come out as planned, but as a mat- 
ter of fact farming, like machinery, 
never runs from spring to winter just 
as the farmer would have it. Some- 
thing interferes. Wet weather for 
days or weeks can upset the best laid 
plans of the most dilligent farmer. 
Sickness in the family has given us 
all a jolt that we will never forget. 
When work gets behind it is a double 
load to eatch up and get things 
straightened out again and have the 
work running along smoothly. Any 
real farmer knows how these things 
interfere with the progress of farm 
work, especially in the spring and 
late summer. But these are all for- 
gotten when the season is good, 
crops are good, and the business 
profitable. When a farmer has made 
a good purse of money off of 160 acres 
of land, he reasons to himself that ‘f 
he had been working a half seetiow 
he would have done more than twice 
as well. And so he starts out by rent- 
ing a haff section. Things go along 
tolerably well, until something eomes 


husbandman shall raise but one 
at a time, 
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And while some farms, we are glad ‘to 
say, have been splendidly managed, of 
one-half of them it is just to say that 
they have been cropped year after 
year, and the soil impoverished and 
weakened until) it is only one-half of 
its original value. 

Our average crop is getting lower 
and lower each year, and our present 
average is a disgrace to the people. 
Our average crop of wheat for the last 
ten years has run down to about four- 
teen bushels per acre. Im the state 
of New York in the past ten years 
the average has fallen off four bushels 
to the acre; Indiana has lost a bushel; 
Minnesota has lost three; North Da- 
kota has lost nearly five, and for the 
whole country the average has fallen 
off one and a quarter bushels. So we 
get a little lower in the scale, and the 
end is not yet. 

New lands are getting secareer and 
scarcer, and the old plan of skimming 
the soil and sowing with an end gate 
seeder, and trusting to luck for a crop, 
has got to be abandoned for more in- 
telligent farming, without delay, or 
there will not be bread enough to go 
around. . 

The day has gone by when it will 
be esteemed a badge of superiority and 
wisdom to discount scientific farming, 
and to speak lightly of those things 
which are learned at college. Indeed, 
the agricultural schools of the west are 
doing a great and marvelous work, but 
to supplement this work is needed men 
of enterprise and brains to appreciate 
the difference between superficial and 
thorough farming. 

The man who thinks that he is a 
great farmer, who knows just enough 
to feed his stock, has only half learned 
his lesson, and not until he has learned 
that it is not only to his profit, but that 
it is his duty to feed the soil as well, 
will he be a worthy member of the 
greatest occupation on earth. 

LEN DOOR. 
lowa. 





SEED CORN FOR 1910. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Those farmers who neglected gath- 
ering and saving in a proper manner 
their seed corn prior to the frost in the 
first half of October the present year 
will find that much of the seed corn 
gathered since the frost is worthless, 


_its germinating quality impaired, and 


to plant it means the loss of a crop. 

Realizing this condition, I have been 
testing corn the same as I do every 
spring with the seed corn saved at 
the state institutions under the Board 
of Control. 

The test is simple and follows na- 
ture’s method, a cigar box being filled 
to within an inch of the top with earth, 
the kernels of corn then evenly dis- 
tributed in the bex, and it is then filled 
even full with earth, watered when 
necessary, and kept in a moderate 
temperature, as near as possible to 
field planting conditions in the spring 
of the year. 

While visiting the state institutions 
at Anamosa and Knoxville in the latter 
part of October, and the early part of 
November, I seleeted a number of ears 
for testing with the following result: 

The Anamosa corn was taken from 
a load just husked and fairly good for 
this year, having been planted abont 
the middle of May, and some of it was 
dry and sound, while some ears were 
quite soft, merely hard roasting ears. 
Of the soundest and best ears selected, 
88 per cent germinated, but it came 
up very unevenly, indicating impaired 
vitality.- 

Strange as it may appear to those 
who have not made a study of seed 
corn, the soft, green, immature corn 
gave a somewhat better germination, 
showing 90 per cent and a much more 
uniform growth than the riper grain. 

While at the Knoxville institution 
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til the last one made its appearance, 
indicating a very low vitality 

In striking contrast with these sam- 
ples of seed corn gathered after the 
October frost was a test made of some 
corn brought to the office of the Board 
of Control by the superintendents of 
state institutions at the September 
conference. corn had been 
picked about the middle of September, 
when quite green, and had lain in our 
office since then, a few ears having 
become moldy on account of lying too 
closely together. 

Of this corn fifty grains were select- 
ed, some of them from the moldy ears 
that I would have rejected in the 
springtime, but notwithstanding this 
condition 49 kernels, or 98 per cent, 
germinated and made their appear- 
ance above ground at nearly the same 
time, showixg strong vitality and a 
vigor that would stand cold, wet 
weather in an inclement season and 
grow, what none of the other samples 
tested would do. 

There is a lesson to be learned from 
this test, and that is, that seed corn 
should be gathered early, the last half 
of September being the proper time in 
any and all seasons. Corn fully 
glazed, in fact, after it has become 
too hard for roasting ears, is the best 
condition for seed. And not only corn, 
but all farm seeds have much more 
vitality when saved for seed before 
being fully ripe. 

It should not be placed in an out- 
building, driveway, under a porch roof, 
or on a wire stretched between trees, 
as is often done, for in such places 
during wet weather the corn will ab- 
sorb moisture, and drying, before the 
advent of cold weather, which is im- 
perative, is prevented. 

Artificial heat is absolutely neces- 
sary, and a well ventilated, dry base- 
ment, with heat, is ideal for saving 
seed corn: 

An attie in a dwelling house, with 
heat, ventilation and a dry atmosphere 
at all times, is another good place for 
storing seed corn, but it must be hung 
up or spread on racks to allow a free 
ventilation between the ears. 

JOHN COWNIE. 

Iowa Board of Control. 





SPELTZ IN IOWA, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have seen several articles in re- 
gard to speltz, or emmer, so [ will give 
you my experience with it, which 
covers a period of six years. 

First we raised the clear speltz, 
which we fed whole to pigs, calves, 
milk cows, horses and poultry, but as 
a whole did not think I got very good 
results. Then I tried it with late oats, 
half and half, sown at the rate of 
two and one-half bushels per acre. 
This, as a general feed, I liked much 
better, and also [ got from five to 
eight bushels per acre increase in 
yield, but the latter might have been 
due partly to the seasons. But finally 
I believe I have found the best way 
to raise speltz in the corn belt. I take 
eight bushels of speltz, two and one- 
half bushels of barley, three bushels 
of oats, late variety, and three bushels 
of wheat. This [ clean separately, 
then thoroughly mix and drill in at 
the rate of two and one-half bushels 
per acre. [ff it were sowed broadcast, 
I would use a little more to the acre. 
This mixture yields from thirty to 
forty bushels per acre. I grind it and 
it makes an ideal feed for growing 
shoats, calves, milk cows, horses, and 
it is one of the very best of fceds for 
the laying hens in winter time. | am 
using this ground mixture this winter 
for some fall shoats. I have some 
three months old which [ feed the 
mixture with oi! meal and milk at the 
rate of ten pounds of the mixture and 
two pounds of oil meal cooked I! 
give them all the corn they wil! clean 
up im thirty minutes. The shoats will! 
weigh about seventy-five pounds apiece 
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CONDITIONS IN NORTHWEST 
IOWA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the present writing (December 
17th) the agricultural situation in 
northwestern Iowa may be summarized 
as follows: 

The fall was favorable for pastur- 
age and plant growth up to October 
12th with no frost to kill the tenderest 
vegetation, when the temperature sud- 
denly dropped to 24 and 16 degrees 
two mornings in succession. Corn 
ripened up nicely, blades and husks 
were about all dried up, but there was 
yet plenty of moisture in the corn 
stalk and cob, and those who did not 
save their seed corn for next year’s 
crop prior to this cold snap will have 
poor seed, while all who saved or gath- 
ered their seed prior to this time and 
dried it can coun: on that time the 
best spent of all the season. 

The sudden freeze weakened the 
stalks, which caused much of the corn 
to drop to the ground. Following this 
came several rains and snows in 
November with calm, still, damp, 
clo dy and foggy weather and high 
teuiperature up to December 6th, when 
it froze up, rendering corn gathering 
a very ugly and unpleasant job 

Corn did not cure out as formerly, 
although it ripened up nicely. Thus 
gathering was much delayed, till now 
we have from: four to six inches cf 
snow which will be drifted in the corn 
fields where fully 30 per cent of the 
corn yet remains ungathered. This 
will cause the corn to grade lower 
when gathered—more or iess unmer- 
chantable. This cooler and windy 
weather will help materially to cure 
out the corn properly cribbed and ven- 
tilated. The stalk fields will nol 
amount to much this season as rough- 
age for stock, and this will tell in the 
price of hay by spring. This accounts 
for the heavy marketing of meat ani- 
mals recently. People should not get 
excited and smash the market in a 
panic, as all farm produce will be 
needed at fair prices; and we are not 
likely to have as good a corn crop next 
season on account of impaired seed 
vitality, which is now irredeemable. 
Farmers, don’t throw your produce on 
the market too fast. 

The last week in September we weut 
through our corn field with a sack and 
gathered two wagon loads of apparent- 
ly the driest looking and best cured 
corn and hung it up with binder twine 
in a cool, airy place, fastening to the 
rafters over the kitchen, where it se!- 
dom reaches the freezing point. Our 
seed never causes us any anxiety. At 
the time of gathering (we naturally 
gathered the driest) we weighed a 
string of the corn, and then again :n 
two weeks. By dividing the difference 
between the first and last weight we 
found the corn had shrunk 20 per cent, 
and in one week more 11 per cent 
more on the first weight, making 31 
per cent in all. Now that was pure 
moisture—water. But few are willing 
to believe corn will shrink that much. 
We test ours in this manner every 
year. We learn something by it. Just 
try it once, Brother Farmer. 

D. RININGER. 

Sac county, Iowa. 





THAT PIT ICE HOUSE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of December 3d P. W. 
South gives plan for an ice house. I 
want to ask more about the pit under 
the house. I have had the ice house 
a number of years, but the pit has de- 
feated me. As I understand Mr. South, 
the ice rests upon the arch of the pit 
Is this right? The temperature of pit 
is maintained by contact of ice with 
arch of pit. This would mean that 
seepage from melting ice would follow 
down the arch and would have to be 
cared for by drainage before it reached 
bottom of pit. Mr. South says “no 
drainage is needed in pit on account 
of melting ice.” How high up the side 
walls do the tile ventilators extend? 
How does Mr. South provide for en- 
trance to pit? Does he use an ordi- 
nary outdoor entrance? 

I believe his plan is a good one 
where the ground is high and dry. I 
hope he will favor us with a more ex- 
tended discussion on the details of his 
pit plan. If the pit can be kept dry 

, by ventilation and the ice on arch pro- 
vide a cooler the problem of a small 
cold storage on the farm for summer 
use seems solved. A partition in pit 
would separate butter and milk from 
meat and also afford support to the 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


in 1910!—Kead Wh 


You can’t afford to buy it, because it will cost more, 
length for length, than the longer, better grades. 

Most “Standard” twine is made from Sisal fibre, the 
longer grades largely from Manila hemp. Have you 
heard about the speculation in Sisal which has made it 
higher priced than Manila, the much better fibre? 

An attempt is being made to corner and monopolize 
fibre. That would surely mean much higher prices for 
binder twine. We want to prevent it. Do you want to 
help—and at the same time get better, cheaper twine? 
It means millions of dollars to American twine users. 

The only way to do it is to refuse, this season, to buy 
a pound of twine made from Sisal. We have studied the 
matter and we know. 

We are making it easy for you by selling our longer 
grades of twine cheaper, length for length, than “‘Stand- 
ard” or Sisal. 

You can save money next year and the years following 
—if you act now. Don’t wait! Your twine dealer is 






Pink Tag 


Guaranteed 
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rage ones per 1m 
Ave 00 ft 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO, 





(11) 1707 


Don’t Buy ‘Standard’? Twine 








placing his order now for next year's stock. Go tell him 
that he must be prepared to furnish you twine running 
550 feet or more to the pound. (All twine on the 
market running less than that is usually made of Sisal.) 

We are telling you honestly, from our expert know- 
ledge, just what will be best for the twine-using public. 
This advice is just as true whether you use our twine 
or some other. 

Either of the following two twines is a big bargain | 


Plymouth “‘Extra’’ 
Plymouth “‘Superior’’ 


Plymouth * ‘Extra’ twine runs 550 feet to the pound, 
Plymouth “Superior” 600 feet. Both are noted for their 
evenness and generally satisfactory qualities, Ten balls 
of “Extra” will do as much work as eleven balls of 
“Standard” and will cost less. 

These are the tags yeu will find on the balls. Re- 
member there is no genuine Plymouth twine without 
the sheaf trade-mark on the tag. 

We will furnish “Standard” 500 feet twine if you 
want it. You will lose money, however, by buying it— 
this is true of any “Standard ’ twine, whether Plymouth 
or other makes. There never was a time when the 
buying of the right kind of twine was of such impor- 
tance to the farmer. If you are interested, as we are, 
in preventing monopolistic methods and exorbitant 
prices—if you want to see the twine business con- 
ducted in a fair, independent manner you will follow 
our advice. 

If you want all these matters explained more 
fully, write your name and address plainly on a 
postai card, say “Send Twine Booklets’ and 

mail it to 












PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CoO., 





Light Green Tag 





Entirely independent. Established 1824. 
North Plymouth, Mass. 

















arch, which would have to support the 
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weight of ice. 

I would like to ask how long Mr. 
South has had his pit in use, anc also 
if his ventilators keep the pit dry. 
Mold or dampness would soon destroy 
the usefulness of the storage. My in- 
terest centers entirely in the pit de- 
scription by Mr. South. His plan for 
an ice house is all right. A building 
even as small as 12x12 feet will keep 
ice enough for almost any family if 
the cold storage can be cared for as 
the pit plan suggests. Almost every 
farmer appreciates the difficulty in 
caring for meat during the summer. Write to-day for 
[ have used a room in center of ice Free Catalogue. 













WHEN BUYING A CORN SHELLER 


insist on Clean Shelling, Capacity 
and Lasting Qualities. | ea peny Ferrey Fd of . 


The NEW HERO 


2-hole aud 4-hole Custom and 2-hole 
Farmers’ Positive Force-Feed Shellers 
They have Chilled Working Parts and other points of 
—— and convenience. We make Horse Powers, 
‘ood Saws, Huskers, Farm Manure 
We guarantee our Goodhue Wind Mills for five 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 














house, but for want of ventilation this 


32 Fargo Street Batavia, ML., U. S. A. 








room became damp, although con- 





structed of wood with double walls. 
S. H. MeNUTT. 
Kossuth county, lowa. 


(We would be giad to hear further 
from Mr. South or any others of our 
readers who have had success with 
the pit style of ice house.—Editor.) 





KEEPING BEEF FRESH. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





ANTI-FRICTION 4-BURR MILLS 


DOUBLE THE CAPACITY OF GEARED MILLS 
Two-horse mill has 24 ft. grind burrs (two sets). a)! grinding at 
once, and grinds from 25 to 50 bu. per hour. Four-horse mili grinds 
from 60 to 80 bu. per hour 
000 Bu. With One Set of Burrs. 

I have ground with one set of burrs more than 30.000 bushels of 
corn with my Mogul No 1 Mili and the burrs are stiil in good condi- 
tion. F. F_ CRAIG. Mt. Carroll. Ill. 

Two complete mills in as has double the capacity and double 
the durability. Absolutely no friction or gearing. W'\!! 
earn cost price in three days The largest ears of corn to these mill's 
are like pop corn to other mills We manufacture the most durable 
and fastest grinding line of mills sold. including our FAMOUS 
LOWA No. 2 for $12.50. Send for our free catalog 


In reply to your request as to a good BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, 95 8th $t., WATERLOO, IOWA 








way to keep beef fresh in cool weather: —e 





If ycur subscriber will pack the beef 
in : in pi . ” PITLESS SCALES 4",4@W hie” 
in snow, after being cut in pieces KNODIG SC NAMED 
ready to cook, he will find it satis- SAVE $20 TO $40 on this famous high grede eos. Remmpene San : 
ac y The changed management and to rapidly se scales in ays will quote an 
factory. When snow is_ scarce, amazingly low price. We will name this price only in direct letter to you. 
enough can usually be scraped up 2n Here's the greatest opportunity yon or ad to own & 
F ie , we “hi , fully guaranteed high grade scale at cost. 
4 piece of ice by watching your chance. The K Knodig” is the best known scale in America, 
Put a layer of snow in a barrel, then Used by U. 8. Go vernmens. Best made, most eo economi- 
ave eal and usefal. Unlimited guarantee. i 
: mi ~ ot — pieces of beef, then for special 30-day bargain price and full Senn ptive 
more snow, then beef, until the barrel literature free. NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 2009 Wyandotte ig ig Mo, 















is full. If the weather turns warm, 








throw a blanket over the barrel, which 
should be set on the north side of a 
building. Beef kept in this way does 
not dry out or turn dark colored, as 
it does when exposed to the air, and 
will keep through any warm spell we 
are likely to have. To make sure, I 
sometimes repack it when a litile snow 
falis on the ice during the night. The 
meat should not come nearer than an 










APortable Gasoline Engine 


on skids, or on trucks, Our 1'4 and 2 horse-power engines 
are a very satisf: power for running cream separators, 
pumping water, etc. e simplest and most satisfactory little 
nes made. a a m. Other sizes up to 13 horse- 
power, equally factory and cheap. The ew patented gov- 
ernor principle of these engines gives them te most equal power 
on ood market, and the one- — cylinder and 
e and packing troubles. 


ae ints: tndependence, lowa 














inch or so from the barrel. Try it. 





J. 8. When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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” POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB ; 
BROWN LEGHORN 
cockerels for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farm as 


follows single birds #2 two or more 61 50 each «'x 
forsieach T. A. Davenport. Belmond ‘tows 


§. C. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMPHING STAIN 
Write for descriptive circular 


P. HW. THIEL. Renwick. Humboidt County ‘owa 


WYANDOTTES 


White, suff, Golden and Silver Laced Have bred 
Wyandottes for 10 years. Took 9 lets. 4 2ds and 1 3d 
at lowa State Fatr in 1909. A. L. ANDERSON, 
Warren County. Indianola, lowa 


f aire PLYMOUTH "ROCKS | 
erfertioe THAT'S ALL ~v"v"v 
Jee Farm, - Pella, lowa 


























400 B. P. ROCKS —M. B. TURKEYS 


for sale large boned fellows and nicely marked Sired 
by first prize winners. In )-urehowtngs 1 won 27 first. 
9 seconds, 3 thirds, one fourth, 1 fifth Nothing but 
first class stock shipped. Price reasonable 

J. W. WAGNER, Menree. ta. 


Comb Brown Leghoris 


The good old farm raised egg producing kind 
Ceoek-rels@i toes Eggs #\ toes periS Write your 


wants We can please you 
C. K. ANDERSON, Table Rock. hebraska 


QUALITY STRAIN BARRED ROCKS 


bave heen line bred for 10 years from foremost prize 
winners in America. Have lately Bennett's 
famous winners. Cocks, bens, cockerele and 
pullets for sale from state show winners or closely re- 
lated ©. C. Drake d& Son, Box 0. La Harpe I! 


Rese Comb Rhede island Reds * ‘°°’ 
scor ing cock 
ereisieft. Seored by Sheltaba: Geodstufl, Prices 
right MRS HARLAN MACY. R 2, Sea:sboro. Ta 


90.33 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and 

5sen.¢. B. rm ceckerels *\ each, 
six for ¢i. (ne male Scotch collie pup 65. Cerwinske 
Bros., Rockford. lowa. 


©. Rhode Isiand Hed cockerels 6! and «2 

each. Also 3@ Potand-( hima fa)! pigs at #10 
to ¢12 each Aug. and Sept farrow W C Penningroth, 
Wellman, lowa 


Barred Recks ©*" ge. vigorous. sptendidiy harred 
birds. also royal bred COLLIAS 
Write wants. L B LaRURB, Forest (ity. towa 























pessres= Ringlet strain Barred Plymouth Reek 
cockerels, extra fine quality. Price ¢2 to 65 each 
Mrs. Frank Lane. Inwood, lowa 





peu LOUSE geese 65 per pair. 67 a trio; also Bull 
Ptymouth Rock cockerels 6150 each C. T 
Mercer, Lenoa, lows. 


ILKA‘’S BINGLET BARRED ROCKS. 

A fine lot of cockerels at ¢1. 15, ¢1.50, 2.00, #3. 00; 

trios 63.50 and 5.00; bene $1.00 156 discount if taken 
soon. Mrs. J. Willits Riles, Grand River. lowa 


OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Fine 

cockerels @1.50 and 62.50 each. No pullets or 

hens to spare, a = Sriees by the dezen. Mrs 
al B. Hfiter. Floyd, low 








Mrs. Will Allee, 





URE bred Bronze turkeys 
Searsbero, lowa. 





OURBON Red tarkeys, gobbiers ¥ ¥ hens @3. “ 
Mrs. August Baker, Ashgrove, M R. F. D. 


ULL blooded 8 e Comb White Leghorn ecock- 
erels 1 each. rnest Cook, Waukee. lows. 








HITE Piymouth Rock Cockerels. fine birds 
from good laying strain, 61.508 piece. Jean G 
Willson K 7. Monmousn, |). 


iC — for sale. Pure bred Barred Rocks. 
8 Cc 1. Reds and Columbian Wyandottes, also 
@rand aa turkeys. sired by a 40 ib. tom, score 
4. Mrs Chas. Howell, Rockford. ta.. R. 4 
UFF Roeks. A few hens at Sicts.each. Cocke- 
reis @1. Otto Koerth, lonla, lowa 











FEW chotce Light Brahma hee gan 4 for sale- 
4 Stock that Is good ata © price. A. W 
McDonald, Hopkinton, lowa. 


x C_R L Red cockerels $1.59 each, 4 for % if taken 
We soon. Indian Runner drakes $1 each. Mrs 
Lioyd Smith. Weldon, lowa 


S! VER Laced Wyandotte M th 
‘ Bronze turkeys. African and Toulouse geese 
Mrs. Lew Eseer. Rockford. low 


INGLE Com) Bileack Orpington coekerels. Elegant 
birds. Pure stock Write to E. Brintnail, 
Wiutbrop, lowa 

















LACK Langshan cockerets 61 each. Farm range. 
Mrs Claude Pugh. Menlo. lowa, 





Ail. vas Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth Bronze 
) turkeys, targe beac and red beads. Mra. J 
J. Luabeck, Dyereviite. Ia R 20 


LACK Langshans and 8. C Bhode Isiandg Red 
cockereis. C E Sowerwine. Victor, Iowa 


pe RE 8. © B. Leghora cockerels from extra good 
layers $1 each, 6 for #5. Minton Cline. Geodeli, la 











C. B Leghorn cockerels $1 each. 6for#s F @ 
* Hodsdon Clarksville, la 


SINGLE Comb Beff and frown Leghorns for sale 
Seore cards furnished. John Powers; Lobr- 
ville, lowa. 

Br cockerels #1 to 63 Owen Farm 
strain. E. Roby. Truro, lowa. 


FEW Light Brahma cockerels for sale CP. 
A Daalet, Truro, lowa 














R.* WHITE Legbora cockereis $1.00each. M I. 
Page, Gumoere City. Lowa. 





FRDLAn Resoer ¢ucka, 6 C. Rhede Island Red 
i ttumwa. lowa. 
Sale—Siiver Laced eockerels 
Focach” Wrun Bros, Greate is eS 
Leghorns. #1 0 b Woeatetee 
, eac . 5 
Orpington Reds e200 each. Wm Koei! & Co. 
Box B, Hampton. lowa. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answe 











HENS THAT DON’T LAY. 


A subscriber writes: 

“TI have the Black Langshans, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Brown Leghorns, 
mixed. I have a large new hen house, 
14x28 feet, with plenty of windows 
and doors for light and ventilation, 
and a cement floor in the whole build- 
ing. On extremely cold snowy days I 
keep the chickens shut it; other times 
they have free range. I| keep abont 
eight or ten inches of litter on the 
floor and i feed corn, wheat, oats, and 
a hot mash composed of cooked apple 
and potato parings thickened with 
ship stuff and a little oil meal. Have 
also added cayenne pepper and a pre- 
pared poultry food at times, and have 
oyster shell and a box of dust before 
them all the time. They are not lousy 
and seem to be healthy im every way.. 
but their heads loc pale. I give an 
abundanee of fresh warm water. I 
have about 200 hens—100 are last 
year’s hens and 100 this vear’s pul- 
lets—and | am getting only from one 
to five eggs a day. My hens are not 
too fat. 1 am at a loss to know why 
they do not lay.” 

In the first place, there are more 
than twice as many hens in this house 
as there should be. If a partition 
were put ic and fifty pullets kept in 
one side and fifty hens in the other, 
each lot being of the same general 
type, our correspondent would receive 
more eggs at half the cost for feed. 
In the second place, the chickens 
doubtless are not getting enough green 
food. That would be a very large 
family which would supply in pota‘to 
and apple parings enough green food 
for 200 hens. Keep clover hay before 
the chickens, or cut up enough small 
potatoes, roots or cabbage for a full 
meal each noon. This green food is 
a saving of grain, and a health pre- 
server as well. 

The deep litter on the fleor is quite 
right, but it must be kept tossed up 
and tight enough to hide the grain, 
yet easily scratched about by the hens, 

The cross of Langshan and Brown 
Leghorn is such an extreme cross that 
we would hardly expect good egg pro- 
ducers from it. It would be wel! to 
secure fowls of the same general 
type and age for best egg production. 
We would advise selling half of this 
flock, culling earefully, and feeding 
well of an ebundance of grain, green 
and animal food. Ordinarily hens 
crowded as these have been and not 
laying would be too fat. Possibly the 
amount fed each bird is not sufficient 
for maintaining life and producing 
eges. The amount of grain a flock 
will eat varies. Usually a quart shouid 
be given morning and night to: every 
ten or fifteen hens, according to size; 
this in addition to all the green food 
they will eat. Either give milk, green 
cut bone, or beef scraps to provide 
animal food. 





THE INCUBATOR QUESTION. 


“Do you really like an ineubator?” 
is a question we are often asked. Cer- 
tainly we like an imeubator; we con- 
sider an incubator as much a part of 
the household equipment as a sewing 
machine. To be sure, there are times 
when the hens do better work, in fact 
we would prefer to have all of our 
breeding stock hatched by hens, but 
for laying and for market purposes 
the incubator does the work as well, 
and often better than the hens, be- 
cause it hatches a large number of 
chickens when they are wanted. Ev- 
ery housekeeper knows that if she 
wishes to make the finest jelly, she 
must make it in small quantities, not 
more than a pint at a time; many good 
cooks refuse to double a recipe, they 
make the same receipe twice if they 
wish double quantities. [t is on this 
same principle that we say for choice 
egzs in small lots, we prefer the hen. 
but just as the housekeeper wil! make 
up all the juice she has for jelly in 
one kettle, even at a loss to the quai- 
ity, or double the recipe for cake 
though the grain is not quite so good, 
so should she use an incubator to get 
her season’s number of chicks out in 
good time. What she might possibly 
lose in weight or vigor of the chicks, 





she gains in time. We believe the 
reason some people are dissatisfied 
with an incubator is beeause the in- 
cubator will hatch eggs which the hen 
will break, thin shelled eggs holding 
a feeble germ, which may hatch a 
ehick with no vitality, yet its death 
is laid down to the incubator, when 
under the hen there would have been 
a broken egg only. Again, all kinds 
of eggs are put in an incubator; eggs 
which we would be ashamed to put 
under a hen, or send away for hatch- 
ing, are put in and spoil the average. 
It does look like a great waste to see 
eggs in the incubator after the hatch 
is over, but if the remaining eggs are 
broken, the chances are the operator 
will find many of them were not hatch- 
able under the best conditions. We 
should be fair with the incubator. 





FEEDING IN LITTER. 

Wherever practical, hens and pullets 
should be kept in separate houses. 
Pullets will stand much heavier grain 
ration and keep in fine laying condi- 
tion than will the hens. If the two 
are housed together, and fed enough 
to keep the pullets in fine laying con- 
dition, the hens wil! become too fat, 
some of them will die of apoplexy, 
others will “go light,” and by the time 
warm weather comes, the older por- 
tions of the flock wil! be decimated oy 
diseases of one sort or another, but 
all caused by overfeed. On the other 
hand, if the flock is .ed to keep the 
older hens in laying condition, the 
pullets will not lay till the advent of 
spring. 

Deep litter in the poultry house or 
scratching shed has come to be re- 
garded as an essential requisite for 
the flock of winter layers. But deep 
litter loses its value unless the care- 
taker stirs it up from day to day and 
keeps it loose and in condition for the 
hens to work over. If this is not donc, 
the litter becomes packed and heavy, 
and the chickens will work it only. ia 
a half-hearted way, deriving little or 
no advantage. Two or three inches 
of fresh straw, chanced two or three 
times a week, is much better in the 
poultry house than a foot of straw 
that is left lie and only shaken up 
and moved as the hens move it. We 
are persuaded that if the farmer made 
it his practice to bed down his chick- 
ens every two or three days with fresh 
litter, as he makes it his practice to 
nightly bed down his cows and horses, 
the light jitter on the poultry floors 
would equal the deep litter. We want 
the hen to scratch in the litter, not 
to pack it down. 





VALUE OF THE -POULTRY SHOW. 


The poultry fever reaches its climax 
during the show season. What man, 
if he happens to need a breeding bird 
at that time, can, if he has the money 
in his pocket, resist the seductions of 
a prize winner? 

A good breeding bird is worth a 
good price. Fora fancy bird a man will 
have to pay a fancy price. Whether 
the bird is worth a fancy price de- 
pends, first, on whether the bird is a 
fancy breeding bird, or seconé upon 
whether the man wants a bird for 
show purposes only. Prize winning 
corn at the corn shows does not often 
produce prize winning corn. And too 
often prize winning chickens prove 
worthless as breeders. 

The first steps in improving a flock 
of poultry are easy; but the more the 
flock is improved, the more difficnit 
becomes the improving process. Im- 
provement in a flock should aim first 
at utility; increase im size, increase 
im laying qualities, and the gradual 
bringing of the flock to uniformity of 
type. To this latter end a Standard cf 
perfection is essential. 

The prize winner wins because cf 
his finer finish in points which in the 
utility flock may be called non-essei- 
tials, and yet which are very essential 
in keeping the flock to a high standard 
of uniform type. Also, the continued 
effort in selecting and culling to se- 
cure birds of high finish in these minor 
points while retaining shape, breed- 
type and color tends to fix in the fick 
the quality of prepotency. 

The poultry show under a competent 
judge is of great educational value, 
and assists more than anything else 
in keeping breeders up to a high stan- 
dard of excellence. But the show has 
its disadvantages as well. Many a 
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THE MOST CHICKS 


—the strongest and besi. No 
mistakes; no accidents. Both 
beginners and old-timers can 
depend ondefinite results with 


Successful 
Incubators and Brooders 


16 years in service—they. everywhere. have 
the reputation of being the world’s best 
machines. Simple: self-operating; sure. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys,” lOc. 
Best Poultry paper. | year, 25c. Catalog free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
81 2nd St. Des Moines, Ia. 
























50 Faeroe FOR 120-EGG 


Output timited at 
this price. Write 


— ~ oo HGUBAT 


panne Te 


Ideals S327 “3 
Metal 


strongest chicks. 














POULTRY. 





| White Ptymouth Rock Gockerels 


forsale A good assortment of pigh ciass birds to 
to select from Orders promptiy fited and at moder- 
ate prices) Address 


LL. & GORHAM. Odedeoit. towa 





yt Beg mag cockereis. pullets Large farm 
Geo M De Yoe Mason City. 'owa 





OR SALE—100 Pekto aod Roueo ducks Toulouse 
ganders Fred Kucera Crarksou N Neb 


USCOVY ducks. #3 a rair Reece 4 ducks. #2 50. 2 
pair; White Wyandotie cockerels. #1 25 each 
Mrs. T W Giass. BR 5. Sac City lowa 














OO eee PPL LAPP 


Sutteh | Collies 


No young pups for saie Have two tri-color males, 
8 or? menths old: also a few oabie aud white females 
same age. We have ditehes doth nred and open. eood 
ones EARL E. APTIG. Sibley lowa. 





FEW choice bred Coltie matronms. special 
price of $iSduring Decemver A a grand |! ot 
pure white puppies. Morse Collie Kenne! 
METE Scotch Collie puppies Sabie markings 
Also Fox Terriers Pedigrees furnished. 
Single Comb Buff sad White Orpingtons W hite 
Holland turkeys. Ed Oswundson, Roiand. lowa 














first-class breeding bird is ruined as 
a breeder in the process of show- 
fitting, and the strain of a round cf 
shows. Before buying a prize winner, 
the buyer should male sure, if he is 
after a breeding bird, that the bird 
in question has not been spoiled for 
this purpose.” 

The following is not an uncommon 
experience: “On one occasion we 
bought four fancy cockerels from a 
prize winner; three of them proved 
to be worthless, one of them did no 
fertilize a single,egg. On another oc- 
casion we bought two cockerels and 
four pullets from a flock that had won 
more prizes than any other flock on 
the Pacific coast; one of these cock- 
erels was placed in a pen of excellent 
hens, and the next generation the egg 
production was wholly unsatisfactory.” 


CLEAN THE CHICKEN HOUSES 


The year should not pass withou 
the chicken houses being thoroughly 
whitewashed and either fresh 
put in or the old ones cleaned, whit« 
washed, and sunned. The floor should 
have new carth or sand covering it 
three or four inches, and the windows 
arranged to throw ine sunlisht inio 
the farthest part of the house. The 
location of the windows may mean a 
great difference in the comfort of the 
fowls. Animal food from now on is of 
special importance. Get the hens lay- 
ing, and keep them laying 


nests 





WEIGHTS OF POULTRY FEEDS. 


One quart of middlings, 1 pound; 
one quart shorts, 1 pound; one quart 
bran, three-fourths of a pound; one 
quart alfalfa meal, three-fourths of a 
pounds; one quart rolled barley, 1% 
pounds; one quart wheat, 2 pounds; 
one quart corn, 2 pounds; one quart 
beef scraps, 1% pounds; one quart 
beef or blood meal, 1% pounds; one 
quart oyster shell, crushed, 3 pounds; 
one quart limestone grit, 3 pounds; 
one quart millet seed, 1% pounds; one 
quart unshelled oats, 1 pound; one 
quart charcoal, crushed, three-fourths 
of a pound; one quart Kaffir corn, 1% 
pounds. 
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Save Your $$$$ 


Our new book exposes the mystifying and 
clever tricks, which gyps and crooked horse 
traders use to hide defects in animals they 
wish to sell. Some of their schemes are so 
remarkably clever, that you would never 
detect them if you were not forewarned. Dr. 

S. Alexander, the famous veterinarian. is 
the collector of these secrets. and we now 
publish them in the most sensational horse book 
ever writien. 


“Horse Secrets”’ 


also contains many invaluable secrets to 
help you in training farm or driving horses 
The price of this book is—not $$$$— but a/ 
lutely nothing. if you accept the offer mad 
below. We want you to become asubscriber 
for the Farm Journal. it’s the brightest. 
most practical and helpful farm home paper 
in the country—full of the kind of hints that 
you can use tolessen the burden of yourwork 
on the farm, and help you make more money. 
We want to add your name to the 642.000 who already 
subscribe and “‘swear by Farm Souraat. Send $1 00. 
money order, check or note, and ul b send y a Form 


Journal for 5 years, and throw Ho 7” ‘rets” inasa 
gift. Do not delay; horse sharpers aro always busy If 
we get your d uw within n days we will aiso send you 


our fine almanac for 1910. 
Farm Journal 
1054 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
REL ERE. Same 





“Save-THe- Horse. SpavinCure. 


REG TRADE MARK 





The most pe t+ and superior re emedy < r method known, with 
greater power to penetrate. absorb and cure than anythin - 
Seaaa ts vetes nary me sétead eels ence Or practice fesides be- 





ing the most humane, “‘Save-the-Horse"’ is the most unfailing 
of all kn methods. It is effective without fevering up the 
leg, moki ng 8 blister. or leaving a particle of after effect. 
Armstrong, Mo. — Encloset $5. Please send me bottle of 
“‘Save-the-Horse."’ I used your me ne on _ thr eo different 
eases with the resulte hoped for I gladly recomn s 
at once and oblige. Yours truly. GEORGE W. LI NOIR, “t te 2 
Last year. with ope f bottle only of * 





»* Spavin Cure. a customer of mine treated aepre ained 
tendon of four years’ standing e horse had practically be- 
come useless Many other remedies had been applied without 
results Save-the-Horse*’ effected s complete cure. 
Yours truly. C. BR. BOURNE, Drugs and Stationery. 
y 0 a bottle. with signed evarantee or contract. Send for 
0 copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case Permanently eures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin. kingbone (except low). Corb. Splint, Capped 
Hoek, Windpaff, Shoe Boll, Injured Tendons & ail Lamene’ oss. No 
scar or loss of hair. Horse works as veual, Dealers or Exp, pa 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. & Commercial ‘Ave., Ae tng N.Y. 





remove the bunch without scarring the 
horse—have the part looking just as fe did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquia) 
is a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog Bpa vin, Thoroughpin 
Splint, Carb, Capped Hock, ete. It is neither 
alinime ont nor asimple blister, but a re medy 
anlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can't 
be imitated. Easy to use, only a little re- 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells you how to treat them. Oov- 
ers over 200 veterinary subjects. 192 pages, 
69 illustrations. Write for a free copy- 

FLEMING BRO®., Chemists, 

211 Union Yards, Chicago, DL 











Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 


HEAVES 






$3 PACKACE 
wi 


cure any case 






Permanent FY money refunded 
i 

cures ordinary cases. 

Postpaid on receipt 





of price. Agents wanted. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 





Safe-Certain 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 


USE CRAFT’S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure’ pre- 
ventive and positive » cure 
for all forms of D i 

ifluenza, Pinl keye 
; and Colds 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs 
ate a ar nd $1 00 at Drug 
or p aid. Write fc aire e 
é booklet Dr. Craft’s Advice 


WELLS MEDICINE co., LAFAYETTE, IND. 


WANTED--F: armer or 


With rig in every 

armer’ 4 on county to introduce 
and sell family and 

veterinary remedies, extracts.etc. Fine pay. Wemean 
business. We want salesmen in allstates. Write us 
SHORES FARM REMEDY CO., TRIPOLI, IOWA. 





























WALLACES’ FARMER 


FEEDING SILAGE TO BEEF 
CATTLE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In these days of high priced feed, 
it is necessary that the beef grower 
make as economical use of his corn 
The chemists tell 
us there is about one-half of the food 
value of the corn plant left in the 
stalk after the ear has been removed; 
also that more digestible 
matter in the plant, just when it 
reaches maturity, than after it ripens. 
sy the custom generally followed in 
the corn belt of picking the ears and 
allowing the stalks to stand exposed 
to the weather, there is a tremendous 
loss in which the grower gets but little 
back even if he pastures the stalks, 
or if he cuts and shocks the corn, there 
is also a great loss, for cattle will 
waste from 30 to 50 per cent of the 
stalks, no matter how carefully they 
may be ha dled. 

After nine years’ experience in feed- 
ing silage to beef cattiec, we consider 
the silo the most economical method 
to store the corn crop. It enables us 


crop as possible. 


there is 


to store the crop at the barn, con- 
venient for feeding, and at a time 
when it contains the most feeding 


value, and in such a form that it will 
all be greedily eaten, with no refuse. 

With silage, it is not necessary to 
have a drove of hogs to follow the 
cattle, as the grain in passing through 
the fermentation stages in the silo 
is softened and made more digestible, 
so that but very little, if any, passes 
through the cattle undigested, as when 
fed in the ear or shelled The ex- 
pense of grinding is always saved, yet 
securing as good results as when 
ground feed is fed. Silage like pas- 
ture in June is a succulent feed, which 
improves the digestion,.stimulates the 
appetite and makes the cattle more 
healthy: so that in fact cattle will do 
nearly as well in winter on silage as 
on fresh pasture. Our cattle always 
shed in March, and are “ready” to 
make good use of the first pasture, 
without “slumping,” as when wintered 
on dry feed 

We have found that in order to get 
the greatest gains possible some high 
protein food. such as cottonseed meal 
or the gluten feeds should be fed with 
the silage to make a balanced ration, 
also it is best to feed some hay as a 
conditioner 

No one can get more out of a silo 
than he puts into it at first There- 
fore, in order to get a rich, nutritious 
food, it is necessary to fill the silo 
with well eared and matured corn just 
before it has ripened, or at the time 
when the grain is passing out of the 
dough stage 

We find that the expense of putting 
the corn crop in the silo is no more 
than where the crop is cut, shocked, 
husked and the stover hauled and fed; 
and yet we get far more feed from 
the same acreage. By putting the corn 
in the silo we have our feed at a con- 
venient location for feeding, and do 
not have to haul feed through the 
snow and mud or expose ourselves 
during the inclement weather. The 
manure is at a place where it can be 
carefully saved and hauled to the 
fields at the earliest convenient time. 

As nature has provided the green 
grass for warm weather, and the dried 
grass for cold weather, it is neces- 
sary to provide warmer sheds or 
stables when feeding silage than dry 
feed. I believe that more failures to 
secure satisfactory results in feeding 
silage is due to this cause than all 
others. H. E. MOATS 

Mercer County, Pa. 


PROFITABLE LAMB FEEDING. 


The [Illinois Farmers’ Institute re- 
ports the experience of Mr. W. L. 
Mills, of Putnam county, Illinois, in 
feeding 300 western lambs. The lambs 
were bough the middle of August at 
five cents per pound and put on grass. 
4 month later they were turned in to 
twenty acres of corn,.where they re- 
mained until December. They ate but 
few ears at first, but gradually became 
accustomed to it, and Mr. Mills esti- 
mated that they ate a total of 400 
bushels. They also had catch crop 
clover and third crop clover, and in 
addition eighteen tons of clover hay. 
They made a total gain of twenty-five 
pounds per head and sold at $7.15 per 
hundred, making a net return of $690, 
all expenses being deducted. 
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ONLY $9125 
For My High Quality, Guaranteed 
4: H. P. Gasoline Engine 


I AM making a specialty of a 44 H. P. gasoline 
engine which is best suited for pumping water, 
The . grinding feed, sawing wood, 


a shelling corn, operating 
Sensation cream separators, churn- 
of the ie” 


ve, ing and for general 
Season is the “%j 


farm work. 
Caldwell 


Special Gasoline 


Engine 

I challenge the world to produce an engine of equal 
merit to my Caldwell Special that can be bousht for 
the price I offer you my engine. Give me a chance and I 
will prove to your satisfaction that the a 
pany worl is the engine for you to buy, because I can give 

ou better value for your money than any one else. I sell 
a engine direct from factory can save you the 
dealers’, jobber’s and catalogue house profit. If this pone 
is as good to you as to the other fellow, write me and I 
prove to you allthatI say. 

All I ask is for you to take the engine, try it free for 
sixty days on your own farm and if you are not fully satis- 
fied with the engine and convinced that 1 ave saved you 
money, return the engine to me and I will pay freight 
charges both ways and it will not cost you one single cent 
to secure the proof I offer. 

I have satisfied and saved money for thousands of 
purchasers and know that I can ao mg and save you from 
$25 to $100 on the price of your engi 

All my engines are well built, finely finished and — 
anteed against defective material for five years. 
engine is so simple that you would not have the least diffi 
culty in starting and successfully operating it at all times. 
I mean just exactly what I say and will put my engine up 
against any engine in the world. 

If you are going to buy an engine I want to ask you to 
write for my free catalogue; compare my engine with any 
or allengines you know of, then at my —_ along side 
those of others and see for yourself what I can save you, 
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Write 
without 
fall 

for 
catalogue 
and 
price 
list. 


J. D. Caldwell, Pres. 
The Calfvell- alowed 


g, U0. 
517 Commercial St. 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Don’t send usacent. Use the heater 30 days, and if 
30 Days Free Trial. it is all we claim. send us ¢10. if not, send back the heater 
Hayward Teak Heaters are made from cast fron, 24 in. high, 25 in. long, and are built to give 
maximum heat, the fire box being entirely submerged so all heat radiates into the water. Cast 
iron will not rust under water, and its own weight, 200 Ibs.. holds itdown. Burns 
any fuel, wilt hold @ fire from 12 to hours, and if desired, can be installed to slush 
the ashes out at the side of the tank. 


SAVE 20% ON FEED 


Ice water is dangerous and expensive for stock todrink Their stomachs b« 
come disarranged, and they requlre 20 per cent more heat-producing food than 
when the chil! has been taken off their drinking water. 


it may not appear again. We prepay the 
Don’ t Pass Up This Liberal Ofter freight. so you have nothing to lose. 
Write today for this special plan and you will save money. 


THE INDIANA TANK HEATER CO., Desk W, Argos, Indiana 


OUR BIG COMBINATION OFFER! 


$1.00 



























Wallaces’ Farmer, - - 
Des Moines Daily News, 2.00 
Our Special Price, both one year, - 2.50 


Here is a real subscription bargain. Both papers stop when the time is 
out. New subscribers starting in November or December get balance of 1909 
free on both papers. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 

















IT MAY BE YOUR TURN NEXT 


TO LOSE YOUR PALUABLE ANIMAL BY DISEASE OR A 


CCIDENT 


4 EVENT HOW < 


N A RELIABLE 


NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURA 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by ‘Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subject of Interest to Hearts 





and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department. 
Watllaces’ Farmer. Des ¥ Motnes, lowa. 








“Each one of us is the ‘dally bene- 
ficiary of a fund of blessings coming 
to us from other men and other days, 
and to which we have in no measnre 
contributed. We are thus laid under 
a heavy obligation of debt which ‘s 
growing day by day, and which de- 
mands some measure of discharge cn 
our part. We can not repay those of 
other days which have sacrificed for 
us; we can seldom repay even the 
living to whom we are in debt. There 
is only one way in which we can dis- 
charge the obligation, and that is to 
render unto others even as it has been 
rendered unto us. ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give’ is the message of 





Jesus. Nor should we leave till a 
future time a debt that can be paid 
today. We must pay as we go or the 


end may overtake us with our obliga- 
tions unfulfilled.” 





“Time was is passed; thou can’st not 


it recall. 

Time is thou hast; improve the portion 
small. 

Time future is not, and may never 
be; 

Time present is the only time for 


thee.” 





JANUARY 1, 1910. 


“There’s a new foot on the floor, my 
friend; 

And a new face at the door, my friend; 
a new face at the door.” 





In 1810 a minister discovered a re- 
markable epidemic, for which he sug- 
gested the following remedy. As we 
have seen symptoms of the same dis- 
ease in this country, we reprint the 
remedy: 

“The prayers of Christian people are 
desired for a large number of sick 
persons who are suffering under a dis- 
tressing and remarkable disease. It is 
intermittent in its nature, entirely 
leaving its subjects during the six 
days of the week, so that they are 
able to attend regularly to all their 
worldly business, but returning with 
almost unfailing certainty on every 
Lord's Day, and with especial violence 
just before the service. Many sincere 
Christians (as we are bound in charity 
to believe them) and even communi- 
¢cants, who doubtless deplore their un- 
avoidable absence from the sanctuary, 
are thus rendered unable to attend th> 
public worship of their Maker. As to 
the precise nature of this melancholy 
disease, there is a diversity of opinion. 
Some suppose it to be identical with 
the old ‘Possession by the Devil,’ in- 
stances of which are recorded in Holy 
Scriptures, and that it is inflicted by 
that Evil Spirit in order to withdraw 
men from the service of God. Other 
spiritual physicians regard it as a 
peculiar kind of disease of the heart, 
which vital organ gradually becomes 
deadened and insensible, and even at 
last ossified, or turned into store. 

“Whatever be its nature, the prayers 
of Christian people are earnestly de- 
sired in behalf of its suffering vic- 
tims (who are by it incapacitated for 
the performance of their religious 
duties and debarred from their great- 
est privilege this side of heaven), that 
they be enabled again to unite with 
their brethren in the public service of 
God's holy house. For certainly any 
sickness which is sufficient to keep 
them statedly or frequently from these 
services is of sufficient magnitude to 
call for the use of prayer.” 





MUSINGS OF THE OPTIMIST. 


After all, the big thing is to live, not 
to have and to hold. 

Some men may try to impress upon 
you the idea that power comes through 
possession. But there is only one 
source of real power, and that is 
thought. 

It is because so few persons indulge 
im thinking that so many are weak and 
defenseless. It is because so many 
have the mistaken notion that happi- 
ness lies In having that so few are .n 
any measure contented. 

The things that give pleasant flavor 
to life are the things we want and 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


brightly before us, urging us on in this 
endiess round of endeavor to greater 
efforts and higher goals. 

We spend too much time, as a ruie, 
trying to keep the 6body alive. We 
neglect the sour, seemingly forgetful 
of the ever-potent fact that the soul 
of man is the source of nearly every- 
thing which endures or avails. 

Let us take more heed of this im- 
portant matter of keeping the soul 
alive. Let us rearrange the picture, 
plaeing the material considerations in 
the background; bringing the spiritual 
more to the front andthe center. 

Nature reveals so many of her 
“secrets of success” to us during the 
rich, radiant months of summer. 

She speaks to us so eloquently of 
how her constant aim is to clothe us 
in beauty; how she never neglects the 
least opportunity to prove that the end 
is not the sole consideration. 

The best of her fruits and foods are 
heralded by the fairest blossoms an‘ 
the most profuse and lustrous foliage. 
She puts her “soul” first, following it 
with the harvest of her blood-making 
beneficence. 

We, too, should put soul first. 

We should ever be paving the way 
to soul by some measure of deep 
thought. [t is not necessary for the 
ultimate uplifting of the race that all 
long for. The rust of possession soon 
tarnishes our winnings, and only those 
desires which remain unfulfilled shine 





WHEN THE FARM WOMAN GOES 
A-SHOPPING. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The woman who does the buying of 
the household supplies should take 
pains to fnform herself with regard to 
the quantity and the quality of goods 
to be purchased. This is one of the 
most important branches of domestic 
science and one which means many 
dollars to the good to the woman who 
has taken pains to get posted along 
these lines. She should understand 
the quality of the groceries and pro- 
visions to be bought and the quantity 
that may with economy be kept in 
store, and also the value and durabil- 
ity of clothing and where such things 
can be bought to the best advantage 
and with the teast trouble. This is the 
only way she can protect herself 
against the dealer who will sell goods, 
warrauting them to be first class when 
he knows them to be iaferior, simply 
because he sees that she is not posted 
on the value and quality of her pur- 
cuases. The woman who is wise along 
these lines will, make the family in- 
come go twice as far, and the family 
twice as comfortable and well pro- 
vided for as the one who does her buy- 
ing in a hap-hazard way, trusting to 
luck to get the worth of her money. 

We know that groceries are likely 
to be adulterated until they are unfit 
for human consumption, and that the 
styles in clothing and fabrics change 








THE BETTER WAY 


It is better to carry a word of cheer 
To a heart that is full of care, 
To lift the burden and ease the load 
Of a toiler here and there; 
And better to enter a lowly home 
And share in its hopes and fears, 
Than to sit and dream of the noble deeds 
We shall do in the coming years. 


It is better to laugh when the world goes wrong 
Than to murmur with sigh and tear, 

And better to look on the rainbow's shine 
When the day is dark and drear; 

And better to cheerfully lend a hand 
And push with a right good will, 

Than to grumble and groan when the task is hard 
Or the way is a bit uphill. 


It is better to scatter with lavish hand 
Along life's barren way 

The golden seeds of kindly deeds 
That will blossom day by day. 

And better than all earth's gleaming gold 
Are the treasures stored above— 

The cheery smile and the kindly word 
And the little deed of love. 


> 


Evizanern Crarke Harpy. 








men should be astute philosophers. 
Profound theories of life and law are 
not to spout forth from every pair 
of lips guided by a brain in good work- 
ing order. 


But it IS necessary that every per- 
son should do some thinking for self; 
should form some definite ideas about 
at least a few matters; should have 
some part in the steering of the soul 
ship which is to sail out of these 
turbulent seas into the vaster ocean 
of the great unknowable. 

“To know what you prefer,” says 
Stevenson, “instead of humbly saying 
amen to what the world says you 
ought to prefer, is to have kept your 
soul alive.” 

“I would rather know things than 
own things,” said a great philosopher 
of yore. 

When you stop to think, the only 
things we really own are the things we 
know. The most drastic of human 
regulations which parade under the 
name of law can not take from you 
your opinion, your desires, your 
thoughts. These are beyond the limits 
of the law. 

So it is good business to increase 
and enrich these possessions to the 
fullest extent possible. For when you 
come to say farewell to this little 
world, what you are is all you 
ean carry with you.—Leigh Mitchell 
Hodzes in The North American. 








from year to year, and where there is 
any considerable amount to be pur- 
chased the farm woman should take 
pains to inform herself as to reliable 
brands of groceries and the styles and 
value of fabrics in the line of clothing, 
and when she has done this she will 
often find that tae cheapest in dollars 
and cents is often the dearest in the 
long run. But at all times it is well 
for a woman to be able to rely upon 
her own judgment when it comes to 
parting with her cash for the necessa- 
ries of life. 


The farm woman who lives any con- 
siderable distance from the city and 
goes by rail to do her shopping will 
find, if she is purchasing any consider- 
able amount that the dealer will he 
willing to allow her a discount to cover 
the amount of ner railroad fare, but 
she must know the value of goods to 
insure that some will not add this 
amount to the purchase price of the 
goods. They will not do this at relia-. 
ble places, and most merchants are 
now uncommonly courteous to their 
country customers, knowing, as they 
do that they must depend largely on 
tne trade of farmers to keep up their 
business. 

When the farm woman goes to the 
city to do her shopping she should 
make her plans in a business like 
manner. She should try and plan to 
take more than one day to make her 
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Over sixty - five 
years’ reputation is 
back of every yard ot 


Simpson-Eddystoene 
Silver Grey Prints 


These exceptional 


calicoes are widely 
used for cotton 
dresses because of 
their fast color. 
pretty patterns and 
enduring quality of 
cloth. 

If your dealer hasn'* Simoson 


Eddystone Prints write us his name 
We'll heip him supply vou 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co.. Phila.. Pa. 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











purchases, so that s she will bave ‘ample 
time to look around and see where she 
can suit nerself best, and where she 
can purchase to the best advantage. 
She should dress quietly and comfort- 
ably so that she will not be disheveled 
and frumpy by the time she arrives in 
the city, for appearances do certainly 
go a long ways with many of the em- 
ployees.in city stores and so it is wise 
to try to appear at one’s best. Shoes 
and gloves should be easy and well- 
fitting, and always one should have a 
secure place for her_purse and not lay 
it down here and there when going 
from counter to counter. She should 
also take plenty of time to make her 
purchases, not allowing herself to be 
hurried or to become flurried, lest she 
buy in haste to repent at leisure. 

Before starting out it is a good plan 


to make a list of the “must haves” and 
then of the things which she would 
like to purchase if the money holds 


out, and also about what she intends 
to pay for each article, lest she be 
tempted by the many beautiful and ex- 
pensive things to pay more than she 
ean afford for one article and then 
later on be confronted with an expen- 
sive wrap and cheap shoes or a showy 
hat and inferior gloves. At the pres- 
ent time there is no reason why farm 
women should not be as well and ap- 
propriately dressed as their city sis- 
ters. Farmers are coming into their 
own, and the good things of the world 
are as much for them as for any other 
class of people and there is no reason 
wny they should be known by their 
clothes any more than there is that we 
should be able to recognize people in 
the different professions by the gar- 
ments they wear. in the city stores 
the farm woman will find handsome 
tailored suits that can be bought for 
less money than the material and the 
dressmaker’s bill would amount to, 
and they will be made up in the latest 
style, and all changes in the fit of gar- 
ments.will be made. gratis. 

And in spite of the cheap jokes 
about the bargain counter, if one hap- 
pens to go to the city on a sales day 
one will likely strike some very 
good . But always it is a 
good rule to make sure of the necessi- 
ties first, and then to buy nothing not 
needed because it is cheap, and to bear 
in mind that it takes a strong minded 
woman to withstand the temptations 
of the bargain counter. 

When one is doing considerable buy- 
ing it is best not to cumber one’s self 
with many parcels, but leave all pur- 
chases with the salesman to be put up 
im one package to be delivered at the 
station in time for the train. Mer- 
chans are always glad to do this for 
their country customers, but it is a 
good plan to keep a list of all pur- 
chases in one’s book to avoil all mis- 
takes, though, as a rule, where mis- 
takes are made merchants are willing 
to rectify them. And lastly, as shop- 
ping in the city is a tiresome business 
at best, the farm woman should fortify 
herself with a good, substantial mid- 
day meal and an hour of rest in some 
quiet place where she wil! have an op- 
portunity to refresh herself and give a 
little uninterrupted thought to the 
business on hand. 

ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Our Weekly Sabbath School Fahiein: 


BY THE EDITOR. 





THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION 
OF JESUS. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 9, 1910.—Matthew 3: 
13-17; 4:1-11.) 

“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to 
the Jordan unto John, to be baptized 
of him. (14) But John would have 
hindered him, saying, I have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? (15) But Jesus answering said 
unto him, Suffer it now; for thus it 
becomeh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him. (16) 
And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
went up straightr’ay from the water 
and lo, the heavens were opened unto 
him, and he saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending as a dove, and coming upon 
him; (17) and lo, a voice came out of 
the heavens, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil. (2) And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, be 
afterward hungered. (3) And the 
tempter came and said unto him, If 
thou art the son of God, command 
that these stones become bread. (4) But 
he answered .and said, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 


the mouth of God. (5) Then the devil 
taketh him into the holy city; and 
he set him on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, (6) and saith unto him, If thou 
art the Son of God, cast thyself down: 
for it is written: 


“He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee: and, 

On their hands they shall bear thee up, 

Lest haply thou dash thy foot again 
a stone. 


unto him, Again it 
is written, Thou shalt not make trial 
of the Lord thy God. (8) Again, the 
devil taketh him unto an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them; (9) and he said unto 
him, All these things will I give thee 
ig thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


“(7) Jesus said 


(10) Then saith Jesus unio him, Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thu shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. (11) 
Then the devil leaveth him; and be- 
hold, angels came and ministered unto 
him.” 

Until John had begun his ministry, 
Jesus remained with His mother at 
Nazareth, Joseph having presumably 
died between the passover, when He 
was twelve years of age, and at this 
period. Possibly He wrought at the 
trade of a carpenter, which was that 
of Joseph, possibly some occupation 


which brought Him in close touch w'.) 


country life. At any rate the woriu 
knew Him only as a working man, 
and His illustrations show beyond all 


question that He was intimately ac- 
quainted with rural life and the homes 
of the common people. He had, as 
we have seen, manifested conscious- 
ness of His great mission at the age of 
twelve. This consciousness would 
naturally grow upon Him, and when 
John stirred the popular heart by his 
preaching on the lower Jordan and 
gradually advanced up the stream io 
Bethabara, a noted ford, the question 
which Jesus afterwards put to the 


Pharisees, “The baptism of John, was 

it from heaven, or of men?” would 

naturally arise in His own mind. 
Having become convinced that it 


was from heaven, the kingdom of 
heaven, of which His Father’s house 
was the symbol, He at once went to 
John, His kinsman and the proclaimer 
of the kingdom. It does not appear 
that the two had ever met previously, 
the life of the Baptist having been 
that of a hermit or a recluse, “he was 
in the deserts till the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel,” while the life of 
Jesus had been that of a citizen and 
a working man. 

There was something in the out- 
ward bearing and mental and spiritual 
presence of Jesus which John at once 


recognized as superior to himself. 
Personally, John did not know Him 
(John 1:31). John understood his 


own mission to be that of manifesting 





the Messiak, and he recognized in the 
manner, speech, and bearing of Jesus 
the desire of Israel, of whom he must 
have heard from his mother and kin- 


dred. He therefore said: “T have 
need to be baptized of thee,” to which 
Jesus answered: “Suffer it now; for 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all 


righteousness.” (Note here the radi- 
cal difference between Jesus and every 
good man that has ever lived. He 
never by the _ slightest implication, 
here or at any other time, admits in 
the least degree personal sin, fault, 
or mistake, or need of repentance.) 
John’s baptism was the consecra- 
tion to and the preparatory initiation 
for the new kingdom of which he was 


sent to preparé the way. It was, 
therefore, most meet that sinners 
should repent and be baptized. It was 


likewise meet that He who was now 
conscious of His kingship should con- 
secrate Himself. to His life work by 
submission to the sacred rite. 

As He came up from the water, or 
out of it, as the case may be, there 
appeared that symbol which from the 
burning bush to the dedication of 
the temple of Solomon, and to Ezekiel 
in Babylon, manifested the presence 
of God, and which afterwards accom- 
panied the outpouring of His spirit on 
the disciples (Acts 2:2-3). (Note that 
it is not a dove descending, but the 
symbol of the Divine Presence de- 
scending with a peculiar motion like 
a descending dove.) 

Space does not permit us to enter 
fully into the mysterious and difficult 
subject of the temptation, but we note 
its chief features and especially those 
common to the Master and the dis- 
ciples. Jesus, now fully conscious of 
His mission as the Messiah and fully 
qualified by the special and perma- 
nent endowment of the. Spirit, 
that absolute retirement which Moses 
sought when formulating the law, 
which Elijah sought after his hopes of 
the restoration of Israel under Ahab 
were blasted, and which Paul sought 
for three years in Arabia after his 
conversion; that period of absolute 
rest, study, and consecration which 
every man naturally seeks preparatory 


—_ 
seens 


to-entering upon a great work. In 
these forty days of mental and spir- 
itual tension, bodily wants would be 


partially or perhaps totally overlooked, 
and hence it is called a “fast.” The 
obstacles in the way of the establish- 
nent of the kingdom of God or the 
rule of God on earth among men would 
reveal themselves and the means of 
overcoming them would be a matter 
of constant study. This would nat- 
urally bring him in direct mental con- 
tact with the supreme power into 
which all evil finally heads up as its 
source and spring and which we call 
Satan, or the Devil, the Evil One, the 
adversary of all that is good. For even 
to those who reject the Scriptures as 
inspired, the existence of a supreme 
Satan rests on. precisely the same 
grounds as the existence of God or 
the supreme good. There is as much 
proof in nature of the one as of the 
other 


Without discussing the manner of 
this conflict, whether personal or 


otherwise, it is well to know that 
the temptations are precisely those 
which were inevitable in the acconi- 
plishment of His mission. First, the 
temptation to abandon His trust in 
God and obedience to Him on which 
all success, whether of Saviour cr 
saint, depends. His mission had led 
Him into the wilderness to prepare 
for His work; until that preparation 
was completed He must remain. To 
work a miracle, as the Son of God, 
which Satan suspected Him to be, to 


satisfy the demands of hunger for seif- 
ish purposes, “If-thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be 
made bread,” would be distrust of God 
and would effectively destroy the evi- 
dence of any miracles which He should 
afterwards perform for the unselfish 
supply of the wants of others, and 
hence the reply: There is more in 
life than bread. God will sustain His 
Son and His servants in the pathway 
of duty. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Satan’s reply is, in effect: If you trust 
in God so implicitly, you are fooling 
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away your time in the desert in plan- 
ning for the establishment of a king- 


dom. ‘Your best plan is to go to Jerusa- 
lem, stand on the parapet of the tem- 
ple, and there in the presence of the 


assembled worshipers reveal thyself as 


the Messiah, casting thyself down, 
trusting in the Divine promise: “He 


his angels charge concern- 
and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone,” prac- 
tically the same temptation that was 
presented to Christ through His 
brethren when they asked Him to go 
up to Jerusalem and show Himself. 

If Jesus can not be tempted through 
despair, Satan will try the exactly op- 
posite tack; if He believes in God so 


shall give 
ing thee; 


implicitly, let Him put that faith to 
the test, to which Jesus. replies: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” He will walk in the path of 
true obedience. 

Once more Satan answers: You 
have come to establish Your kingdom, 
to redeem the world from evil, to be 
its Ruler; You shall have it all at once 


if You will only render homage to me. 
Here for the first time Satan reveals 
himself in his true character, and 
Christ answers: “Get thee behind me 
Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him 
shalt thou serve,” and then, his 
character being exposed, Satan 
but only for a season, and 


only 
true 
leaves Him, 


the angels Gome and minister unto 
Him as they did to Elijah after his 
forty days’ fast and as they did to 
Jesus after His temptation in Geth- 
semane. 

While these were the temptations of 
Jesus in a peculiar sense as the king 
of the new kingdom, they were also 
temptations which in some form or 
another every human being must meet. 


been tempted to despair 
while doing what he felt to be the 
right thir Who has not at times 
actually despaired and felt that God 
had forsaken him? Who has not been 
tempted to presume on help that has 


Who has not 


ig? 


never been truly promised and then 
felt that God had forsaken him? And 
who ne is not been tempted to get re- 
sults by unwarranted means, doing 
evil that good may come; to get 
wealth, honor, advantage, by shorxt 
cuts and devious ways? Jesus was 


human as well as Divine, and as such 
could be tempted, and the temptations 
that assailed Him in some measure 
and at some time assail us all. His 
effective weapon was “It is written.” 
From first to last He would te 
obedient, and while walking in the 
path of duty trusted Himself wholly 
to the will of His Lord. We are al- 
ways entirely safe while walking in 
His footsteps. The safe path for every 
man is obedience to known duty. 
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Garden and Field Seed 
Alfalfa, Seed Corn, etc. 


For 20 years we have contributed our full 
share to the bumper crops of the West. 


New Blue Rambler 


This beautiful novelty is welcomed 
with the greatest interest. A pure 


Dive. strong-gr. wing, hardy climb 
Ing rose, appearing im large clus- 
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firs: opening, the oer is bright red and rose, tury, 
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“lowa Seeds for lowa Farmers” 


“PURITY BRAND” Clover ts free from foul 
weeds. It te pump, 1909 seed, cleaned and tested. 
You can't buy beteer. Priceslow Write today. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 2, Decorah, lowa 


MILLION CATALPA 


True Spectosa from rn seed. ha 
A fortune to the omg yy >, t mise it ef _ 
freight prepaid J. A. GAGE, Fairbury. Neb. 


Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
or Hardy Cataipa. from the largest forest trees 
genuine and guaranteed, with instructions how to 
grow seediings. $2 per pound. Catalpa and Locust 
seedlings #5 per (housand. Ohie Valley Ferest 
Nursertes, Bex 8, Lake, Indiana. 
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Farmers, Butchers. Liverymen aad all others 
who can secure hides. 
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ANY OTHER MAKE OF SPREADER 
FOR CATALOG AND PRICES on the 


HOG CHOLERA. 


The last word spoken on the subject 
ot hog cholera has been by Dr. Dorset, 
head of the Biochemic Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Our 


readers have heard so much about hog 
cholera, swine plague, and the jaw- 
breaking names of the germs that 
were said to have ‘produced one or 
both diseases, that they have become 
tired of hearing of the subject. They 
had generally come to the conclusion 
that hog cholera is incurable and to a 
great extent unavoidable. They could 
not follow the scientists through all 
their discussions, nor understand the 
jaw-breaking names they gave to the 
various germs that were said to be tne 
cause of hog cholera. 

It may be refreshing to know that 
according to the recent discoveries the 
germ which really causes hog cholera 
has no name, or if it has a name at all 
it is “an invisible micro-organism.” 
In this, however, it does not differ 
from the germs that causes yellow 
fever or contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
or foot and mouth disease. There are 
some tuings so small in this world that 
even the most powerful microscope 
ean not bring them in the range of 
vision. 

This new discovery, however, does 
not throw much light on the methods 
by which hog cholera can be prevented 
or cured. It can start in the herd only 
with the introduction of the germ, and 
the germs may be carried in the old- 
fashioned way in which the germs of 
so-called hog cholera and swine 
plague were said to be carried. The 
lesions or changes which occurred in 
the system are exactly the same. The 
large, dark, soft spleen with which 
men who have conducted post-mor- 
tems in hogs are quite familiar; the 
congested and inflamed inner lining of 
the lower intestine with the button- 
like ulcers, the existence of which, we 
have always pointed out, is the one 
definite and unmistakable evidence of 
hog cholera. The review of the sub- 
ject of hog cholera by Dr. Dorset has 
been published by the Department of 
Agriculture in Farmers’ Bulletin 379. 
The bulletin gives the diganosis as 
follows: 

The important features of hog chol- 
era are: first, contagiousness; second, 
symptoms of severe illness, loss of ap- 
petite, diarrhea; third, hemorrhagic 
(bloody) spots in the internal organs, 
or button like ulcers in the intestines. 

If these characteristics are found in 
the diseased hogs of this country we 
may be reasonably certain of the pres- 
ence of hog cholera. The bulletin is 
valuable in .aat it points out the dis- 
eases which may be mistaken for hog 
cholera. Many hogs are supposed to 
have cholera when there is nothing 
the matter except improper feed. For 
example, there is a disease among 
swill fed hogs which closely resembles 
hog cholera. There is a disease some- 
times called the “all-corn” disease 
which is often mistaken for hog chol- 
era. Dr. Dorset thinks that the exist- 
ence of swine plague as a separate 
disease may be ignored for the pres- 
ent, especially as the general mea- 
sures for controlling it are the same as 
those in hog cholera. 

Tuberculosis is sometimes mistaken 
for hog cholera; the difference how- 
ever is marked. Tuberculosis does not 
spread rapidly. It may, however, in- 
fect a whole herd in a short time but 
only when they are fed on infected 
milk. There are ulcerations in the 
small intestines but instead of being 
raised and button-like they are irregu- 
lar and depressed below the surface of 
the surrounding tissue. Both hog 
cholera and tuberculosis affect the 
lymphatic glands, but in tuberculosis 
the gland is broken down to a yellow- 
ish, cheesy mass, quite unlike changes 
made by hog cholera. 

Pigs are frequently attacked by lung 
worms, the symptoms of which are 
general unthriftiness and a hard 
cough. In this case, however, there is 
an entire absence of symptoms of 
acute illness such as usually accom- 
pany an attack of hog cholera. 

As a medical treatment of hog 
cholera there is nothing new. Disin- 
fectants must be used and the bulletin 
considers the best a compound solu- 
tion of eresol which can be bought at 
any drug store, one part of which 
should be mixed with thirty parts of 
water and the troughs thoroughly 


serubbed with it, and the disinfectant 
then washed out with water. .uaran- 
tine is insisted upon. whether the hogs 
have been to the fair, or shipped to the 
farm from a neighboring state or 
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ROSEINE PENNSYLVANIA KEROSINE 


gives one-third more light; increases home comforts; no odor; no smoke; no explosive gases. Ask your 
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county, or whether they have bee. 
bought from a herd that has had the 
disease. The use of the Government 
prescription is recommended, not as a 
preventive nor as a cure but as a con- 
dition powder. The prescription is as 
follows: 

Wood charcoal, 1 Ib.; sulphur, 1 Ib.; 
sodium chloride, 2 |bs.; sodium biecar- 
bonate, 2 Ibs.; sodium hyposuiphite, 2 
Ibs.; sodium sulphate, 1 Ib.; antimony 
sulphid (black antimony) 1 Ib. 

This powder is to be fed in the pro- 
portion o: a large tablespoonful to 
eaca 200 pounds weight of the hogs 
and should not be given oftener than 
once a day. 

A new theory of the bulletin is pre- 
vention by inoculation. Our readers 
have heard a great deal about the 
serum that has been discovered by the 
Department of Agriculture and which 
has cost the Government an immense 
sum of money. The bulletin says it is 
a well known fact that hogs which 
have recovered from hog cholera are 
thereafter immune against that dis- 
ease. The experiments of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry resulted in the dis- 
covery that when such immunes are 
injected with blood from a sick hog 
the immune is not made sick, but as 
a result of this injection its blood ac- 
quires the power to protect other hogs 
from hog cholera. 

The method of producing this serum 
is as follows: 

“A vigorous immune hog—that is, 
one which has recovered from an at- 
tack of hog cholera or one which has 
been exposed to the disease without 
contracting it—is treated with a large 
quantity of blood from a hog sick 
of hog cholera. After a week or 
two blood is drawn from the 
immune by cutting the end of 
the tail. After standing, the 
blood clot is removed and the serum 
or fiuid portion of the blood is mixed 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid 
and filled into sterilized bottles. We 
have in this fluid portion of the im- 
mune’s blood the serum which will 
protect hogs from hog cholera. This 
serum is used in either one of two 
ways, namely: (1) The serum inocula- 
tion, and (2) the simultaneous inocu- 
lation. These two methods of treat- 
ment are carried out as follows: 

“The hogs which are to be protected 
are injected on the outside of the hind 
leg with a suitable dose of the serum 
alone. This injection will serve to pro- 
tect hogs from hog cholera for several 
weeks, and, in some cases, for a longer 
time. But if the hog is not exposed 
to hog cnolera within a few weeks 
ater this treatment, the immunity 
which is conferred by the serum will 
gradually lessen in degree and the hog 
may again become susceptible. If, 





however, the hog is exposed to hog 
cholera within a short time after the 
injection of the serum, the immunity 
becomes, so far as expcriments have 
shown, of permanent and lifelong 
duration. 

“From what has been said it will be 
seen that the injection of the serum 
alone is especially to be recommended 
im cases where there is immediate 
danger of exposure, especially when 
valuable hogs are carried to fairs and 
in herds where the disease has already 
broken out but has not progressed 
very far. In herds of this character all 
of the well animals may be treated, 
and even in the case of slightly sick 
animals mruch good may be accom- 
pushed by the serum injection. 

“In simultaneous inoculation the 
same serum is used as is employed 
when tae serum alone is used, but in 


addition to the serum there is injected 
on the opposite side of the body, ‘n 
the same manner as the serum, a very 
small amount of blood taken from a 


hog sick of hog cholera. This simu! 
taneous injection of serum and viru 
lent blood confers upon the injected 
pig a permanent and lasting immunity, 
and is therefore to be recommended in 
cases of well herds which may not he 
exposed for some months after é 
treatment. 


“Properly prepared serum when 
used alone, without the employment cf 
blood from a sick hog, is entirely 


harmless and incapable of giving rise 
to an attack of hog cholera. Nor does 
the injection interfere in any way with 
the growth of the treated hogs 

“The simultaneous inoculation, in- 
volving as it does the use of a disease 
producing virus, requires much more 
care when employed than does the 
serum-alone inoculation, for, if 
through careless preparation or from 
any other cause the serum should 
weaker than is required, injury to the 


vaccinated hog might result. This 
danger, which is extremely slight 
when carefully tested serum is used, 
is met with in practically al! processes 
which are now employed for producing 


a permanent and lasting protection 
against infectious diseases, and al- 
though it would be very desirable to 
eliminate even this slight element of 
danger, we can hardly expect to do 
tuis without at the same time sacrific- 
ing to some extent the high degree of 
immunity and the prolonged protec- 
tion which follows the simultaneous 
method in its present form.” 

The government has been endeav- 
oring for some years past to induce 
the states to manufacture the sernm 
and treat the hogs in the state. Some 
or the states have been very slow in 
acting upon this suggestion. It is the 
more surprising when we find that more 
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than 85 per cent of the hogs that have 
been treated, under farm conditions, 
have been saved—in herds that were 
sick at the time of treatment, while 
but 25 per cent of those left untreated 
have survived. More than 95 per cent 
of the treated animals were saved in 
the herds which had been exposed at 
the time of treatment while of the un- 
treated hogs only 11 per cent survived. 
Of the treated hogs in the herds that 
did not become exposed until after the 
treatment none were lost, whereas 
only 35 per cent of the untreated hogs 
in the same herds survived. 

It will not be safe, however, for 
farmers to undertake this treatment 
themselves. The final solution of the 
hog cholera problem will be the manu- 
facturé of this serum by the states and 
the use of it in all improved herds to 
begin with, which will finally lead to 
the treatment of the herds of the most 
progressive farmers and this in itself 
will go very far toward protecting the 
herds generally. Many of the past 
outbreaks of cholera have been due to 
the shipment of improved hogs by 
freight or express on polluted cars and 
their introduction to the herds without 
quarantine. Other outbreaks are 
manifestly due to the contact of the 
well hogs with sick hogs at the fairs. 
If the states can be induced to pro- 
vide this serum at reasonable expense 
and the breeders of pure bred hogs be 
induced to avail themselves of it, we 
shall have very much less cholera 
among the herds of the west in the fu- 
ture than we have had in the past. 





THE SILO. 


The times are very ripe for the silo, 
and this does rot imply that the silo 
has not been a good thing in the past 


ten or fifteen years are ahead of their 
time, but conditions today make the 
silo more necessary on the average 
stock farm than they ever were before. 

Land has greatly increased in value 
and must now earn more than it did 
in the past. Not only lias the price 
of land increased, but also the cost of 
roughage and grain, which increases, 
materially, the cost of feeding stock. 
Labor has also advanced, and as the 
silo is a labor saving device for feed- 
ing cattle, it should be reckoned in 
this light. The increased production 
of alfalfa hay has been used by some 
farmers as an argument in opposition 
to the silo, counting that with good 
alfalfa hay, they did not need corn 
ensilage. This I wish to use as an 
argument for the silo. If a man has 
alfalfa hay in abundance, then he cer- 
tainly needs corn ensilage, for as the 
engine needs coal, it also needs water. 
In the past, the expensive part of a 
stock ration was digestible protein, 
and all rations were figured on this 
basis, when accounting for their cost 
and value. With alfalfa hay in abund- 
ance, the protein side of the ration 
is well taken care of and the next con- 
sideration is to find a cheap succulent 
form of carbohydrates. Here is where 
corn ensilage is unexcelled. By com- 
bining these two great food stuffs, 
alfalfa hay and corn ensilage, we have 
the cheapest and best source of eco- 
nomic stock feeding. 

The silo will be instrumental in pro- 
moting winter dairying, and by winter 
dairying, the profits in the dairy busi- 
ness will be doubled. | was informed 
recently by a creamery man operating 
in Nebraska that his butter output 
during three months of the summer 
was equal, in volume, to the other 
nine months of the year. This neces- 
sitates, naturally, a great waste of 
equipment and labor on the part of the 
creamery, and as far as the producer 
is concerned, it is useless to mention 
the wastefulness of such a method. 

The silo will also, to much extent, 
save labor in feeding and caring for 
the stock. To have a large supply of 
succulent forage close at hand, always 
in good condition, in ail kinds of 
weather, is no small item for the 
feeder. Those who prefer corn fod- 
der or stover to silage, will admit that 
their system is very disagreeable dur- 
ing the winter months when the snow 
and ice have covered the forage and 
often rendered it totally unfit for 
stock food. The present custom of 
allowing the stalks to remain in the 
field, where they are for a few weeks 
gleaned by the animals and the bal- 
ance of the winter wave as scare- 
crows in the chilly winds, certainly 
should be discontinued, for while it is 
evident this system will be in practice 
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for Many years to come, it cannot be 
profitable to the stock farmer. 

it is needless for me in this presen- 
tation of the subject to diseuss the 
merits of corn ensilage as a ration for 
stock. Sufficient experiments have 
been carried on by hundreds of prac- 
tical feeders and many experiment 
stations, during the past twenty-five 
years, to well establish the fact that 
corn ensilage is a good succulent ra- 
tion and one which, in many respects, 
takes the place of pasture. -I wish to 
devote myself principally to the dol- 
lars and cents side of the question. 
In casting about for good reasons why 
more farmers and stock breeders do 
not have silos, I found a few argu- 
ments which I will here attempt to 
answer. One of the first and most 
frequently heard is that the silo is 
an expensive equipment and only those 
who are well-to-do can afford to main- 
tain one, in other words, they feel too 
poor to build a silo. Another reason 
why they do not have a silo is because 
they claim they have plenty of other 
feed, in fact, they have feed to sell. 
In answering the first, | will offer a 
table, which I have compiled from var- 
ious reports and which is an attempt 
to give liberal valuations as to cost 
and conservative estimates as to yield. 

As corn silage is not sold on the 
market and has no quotation, its value 
must be found by carefully ascertain- 
ing the cost. To find the cost of pro- 
ducing corn ensilage, much averaging 
is necessary, for no two farms report 
the same figures. In the tables here 
given, | have taken results from the 
states of Wisconsin, lowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and I find the variations 
among the states much less than 
would be supposed. 

Table showing cost of growing sil- 


|} age corn: 
or that those who have had silos for | _ 





Rent of land, per acre...........$4.50 





Plowing and harrowing.......... 2.00 

Seed COMM... .0+.seceeees wegeese 26 

PRI cc cde en cnn bea eed 20 

Harrowing and cultivating four 
GMOS. Sensvocscosdéicesdaues oo. 23.25 
Kh cece ueasr nes 069 00 Gbwe ces $9.3 
Yield, 13 tons per acre. 

Coat Oe 200k cas ca vite sk Serre 


Cost of filling the silo: 


Eleven men, at $2.00 per day... .$22.60 
Seven teams, at $2.25 per day... 15.75 
One traction engine, per day.... 5.90 
One engineer......... soessescee ROO 
a ey poewebncecnbieonimes=. tae 





BOGE 6 0s8 eros tic. ¥cGa $45.75 
Silage cut per day, 75 tons. 
Cost to put in silo, per ton......$ .63 


Interest, repairs, etc., on $600 
investment in silo and har- 
vesting machinery: 





Interest at 6 per cent....... eos 36.00 
Depreciation and repairs...... 58.00 
Taxes and insurance.......... 6.00 

$100.60 
Cutting 400 tons, per ton......$ .25 
Cost putting im silo.......... e 63 
Cost growing COrn........+... 72 





Total cost for two or more 
farms (400 tons‘ per ton...$ 1.60 


Cost of 150 tons, one farm, 
OOP WRG 66. cetetisceeeanes $ 2.02 


From the tables here given, it will 
be seen that an attempt has been made 
to cover all expenditures liberally, and 
even such items as depreciation and 
repairs of machinery, beside taxes and 
insurance, are counted. Two total re- 
sults are given, one intended for farm- 
ers who co-operate in their work and 
use one equipment for filling two or 
more silos. Naturally it will be seen 
that such a method would greatly re- 
duce the total cost of the ensilage. 
Even though the farms fre several 
miles apart, it is not difficult to trans- 
port the harvesting and cutting ma- 
chinery, and certainly it is advisable 
when realizing that the saving in the 
expense of making ensilage by this 
method is from forty to fifty cents per 
ton. Where four or five silos are 
filled on as many farms, the total cost 
of ensilage would be but $1.50 per ton, 
while one farm putting up 150 tons 
without co-operation or assistance, the 
cost would be about $2.00 per ton. 

It is often argued that it is impossi- 
ble to find necessary labor to put up 
the ensilage at the proper time. This, 
in some cases, no doubt, is a vexing 
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problem, but where it is possible to 
get the grain threshed in shock or 
stack, it is also possible to put up 
ensilage by the same iabor system. 
Silo filling time comes as a rule be- 
tween shock and stack threshing, and 
it woutu not be difficult in most com- 
munities, by arranging ahead of time 
to get sufficient help to put up the en- 
silage. If there are two or more silos 
in the community, it is quite easy to 
put up the ensilage and do it with the 
greatest economy. 

{am often asked concerning the rel- 
ative value of different kinds of hay 
and silage. It should be understood 
that such comparisons are difficult 
and do not illustrate the full value of 
the ensilage, for hay does not have the 
succulent nature of the ensilage or its 
cooling, appetizing effect on digestion. 
As with blue grass, when analyzed 
ensilage fails to show any marked 
abundance of nutriment, and yet we 
know the beneficial effect of the food. 
Waiving, then, the most valuable qual- 
ities in corn ensilage, we can compare 
it with hay as follows: 

Value of corn ensilage based on di- 
gestible carbohydrates: One ton of 
ensilage equals one ton sugar beets; 
three tons of ensilage equal one ton 
clover hay; three and one-half tons of 
ensilage equal one ton alfalfa hay; two 
and one-fourth tons of ensilage equal 
one ton marsh hay; three and one- 
half tons of ensilage equal one ton 
prairie hay; one-half ton of ensilage 
equals one ton pumpkins. 

In a rude way this table has been 
compiled to avoid fractions of a ton 
given in terms of pounds. It must, 
therefore, be considered a rough esti- 
mate. However, basing the value of 
hay at the present price, it will-be 
found that corn ensilage in every case 
is a cheaper food. The feeding value 
of corn ensilage, based on present 
prices of food stuffs, I have placed at 
$5.00 per ton. This is giving ensilage 
due credit, not only for its digestible 
nutriments, but also its succulency. 
Sugar beets are generally based at 
this price, and as the two are about 
equal in feeding value, we may use 
the one to base the price of the other. 
From the figures already given it will 
be noticed that the cost of nroducing 
corn ensilage under the most ex- 
pensive system is avuut $2.00 per ton, 
which gives this food a decided ad- 
vantage over beets in respect to cost. 

One of the benefits of the silo which 
is of no s™a!l consequence {fs its great 
econom; . storage space. We 
from estimates made by different ex- 
periment stations that the weight of a 
cubic foot of corn ensilage varies from 
thirty-five to fifty-five pounds, accord- 
ing to the amount of moisture the 
ensilage carries and to the location in 
the silo, as to near top or bottom. 

The following table will show the 
difference in the space required by 
hay in mow as compared with ensilage 
in silo: One ton of ensilage, 50 cubic 
feet; one ton of hay, 500 cubic feet; 
cost to put up one ton of ensilage, 63 
cents; cost to put up one ton of hay, 
$1.50. 

It will be seen that ten times more 
space is required for hay than en- 
Silage, and I do not believe it possible 
to construct even a cheap hay shed, 
to say nothing of a barn, for the price 
required to store the same amount of 
ensilage. With the ordinary hay loft 
in a good dairy barn the cost of stor- 
age space would be three times that 
of the silo. 

The table also gives a comparison 
between the cost of harvesting corn 
ensilage as compared with hay. It will 
be seen from these figures that corn 
ensilage can be put up for nearly one- 
third the cost of harvesting the hay. 
These figures do not allow for interest 
on money invested in machinery or 
storage. While hay is about three 
times richer in food elements, *) is 
still an expensive roughage as com- 
pared with silage for stock. 

In summing up the subject, it is 
safe to state that until the feeder can 





find a food equal to corn ensilage for 
even twice the cost, he had better 
seriously consider the silo. Under 
present conditions | believe that one- 
fourth of all the farmers keeping stock 
in the corn belt will find the silo an 
economic equipment. An acre of corn 
put in the silo | value at $55, while 
the same corn standing In the field 
and husked in the usual manner 
I value at $27. This is agcounting for 
all cost of harvesting. Then an acre 
in the silo is worth two in the field, 
or, putting it another way, the silo 
doubles the value of the corn crop. 

By using the silo to furnish carbo- 
hydrates and the legumes to furnish 
the protein, we need have no fear of 
making a fair revenue from our land, 
even though it increased in value 
three-fold and we receive the same 
prices for our products. We are, in- 
deed, a fortunate people to be located 
in a country where we can produce 
these two great food elements so 
cheaply and easily. Now is the time 
for the farmer to study the silo sub- 
ject as he never did before. Get silo- 
wise, and don’t be afraid to be the first 
in your community to take up the 
enterprise. This is my advice to the 
dairyman and stock farmer.—Prof. A. 
L. Haecker, before lowa State Dairy 
Association. 





SOWING OATS ON FALL PLOWING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This letter may give little of the 
experience you wished given in your 
request for letters from us. In 1908 
two of my sons each plowed a piece 
of oat stuble land—about ten acres in 
each piece—for wheat, but, owing ‘o 
the dryness of the season, changed 
their plans and arranged to leave the 
land for oats. 

Last spring was very favorable for 
putting the seed bed in fine condition. 
The only preparation of the seed bed, 
however, was two or three harrowings. 

I first, after the harrowings, sowed 
about 9 pounds of red clover seed io 
the acre, and then oats were drilled 
in with press drill. On one field some- 
thing over two bushels of large white 
oats were sowed per acre. This land 
had been farmed twenty years. Pre- 
vious to that it had been in pasture 
for thirteen years. The oats gave a 
yield of 48% bushels from the machine 
per acre. 

Although the season was not very 
favorable, a good stand of clover was 
secured. 

The other piece had been raising 
grain crops for over thirty-five years. 
The preparation of the seed bed was 
about the same. The variety of oats 
was what are called here the Yellow 
Russian. They have, as a rule, aone 
better here for the last dozen years 
than any other variety. The yield on 
that piece was forty bushels to the 
acre. A good stand of clover was 
secured on this piece, too. 

In this vicinity oats shoveled in, or 
disced in, run from twenty to thirty 
bushels to the acre. 

In the spring of ’95 I plowed a piece 
of land and drilled in about 1% 
bushels of a large sized oat, called 
White Russian. The yield was about 
forty bushels to the acre for the six- 
teen acres. Shoveled in oats on corn 
land in this vicinity that year rarely 
excecded thirty bushels. A year or 
two later that same variety, drilled in 
on spring plowing, yielded only thirty 
bushels. We have only used a runner 
drill, which requires that corn stalks 
and trash be turned under. 

One trouble about spring plowing is 
that some seasons the weather is 
favorable for seeding so short a time. 
It invites failure to work the land 
when it is wet. Very late sowing is 
almost sure to ——. light oats. 

. THOMPSON. 

Nebraska. 
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Feeding Questions. 





Communications on Feeding Experiments Solicited. 








An lowa subscriber writes: 
“At present I am feeding corn and 
oats to growing calves and colts, but 


am about to run out of oats. I can 
buy oil meal at $26 per ton, bran it 
$25, and shorts at $26. What is the 


cheapest feed at the above prices for 
young growing stock to use in balanc- 
ing corn? I have mixed timothy and 
clover hay for roughness. How much 
could I afford to pay for oats with 
other feeds at the prices given? Also, 
which is the cheapest feed to go with 
corn to feed shoats weighing about 100 
pounds each, and in what proportion 
should it be fed?” 

For calves and colts our correspond- 
ent could make a very good ration with 
ten pounds of corn, two pounds of 
bran, and one pound of oil meal, mix- 
ing these in these proportions, and 
feeding as much as is necessary ac- 
cording to the needs of the animals. 
If he can get oats at say 35 cents a 
bushel, it will pay him to feed them 
to the colts liberally. There is some- 
thing about oats, entirely aside from 
its chemical value, which seems to 
make it peculiarly valuable for feeding 
colts, and even at a somewhat greater 
cost we would use them if they could 
be had without paying too much of a 
premium. For the calves, however, we 
think the foregoing ration will be more 
economical and just as satisfactory as 
oats at the price he will probably have 
to pay for them. With regard to the 
pigs, if he confines his feeds to the 
use of the above named foods then we 


would suggest a mixture of eight parts 


of corn to one part of oil meal. 





A subscriber writes: 

“I have ninety head of summer and 
fall shoats that weigh from fifty 1o 
100 pounds. We wish to winter these 
through and fatten them in the spring 
on grass for the June or July market. 
Which of the following feeds would put 
the most growth on these pigs this 
winter and still prove to be an eco- 
nomical ration: Corn, 50 cents per 
bushel; barley, 45 cents; oil meal, $37 
per ton; tankage, $37 per ton; shorts, 
$26 per ton? Our intention is to grind 
the ear corn and barley and put with 
it enough of the other three feeds to 
balance the ration, and feed in a thick 
slop once a day, giving ear corn at 
night.” 

At the prices named there is not a 
great deal of difference in the feeding 
value of corn and barley, and our cor- 
respondent will do all right to mix 
them as he suggests. Tankage, how- 
ever, furnishes protein much cheaper, 
price considered, than the oil meal. 
If he will use the tankage in the pro- 
portion of one part of tankage to eight 
parts of the mixture he will have a 
very good ration. For brood sows we 
would substitute the oil meal for the 
tankage. If he intends to feed ear corn 
half of the time he should mix the 
tankage with the corn and barley, 
ground, and should allow ~nough so he 
will have one part of tankage to eight 
parts of the corn and barley fed. 





An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I have some pure bred cattle which 
I wish to fit for show next year, and 
would like some advice as to the feed. 
I have an aged buil, one aged cow, 
three heifers, and two steer calves. I 
have plenty of good clover hay, also 
timothy hay, oats, corn, bran, or any 
of the other feeds. What I want ‘s 
good feed at a reasonable price—not 
the cheapest exactly, unless that is the 
best; but I want the best feed and 
something that will not be so apt to 
spoil. the females for breeding pur- 
poses. I have showed the aged bull 
once, but was not satisfied with his 
condition.” 

It is not a good plan to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for feeding cattle 
which are to be fitted for exhibition 
purposes, and especially breeding cat- 
tle. Our correspondent will have to 
study each individual and adjust the 
ration to its particular needs. His aim 
should be not to fatten them, but to 
cover them with = firm, smooth flesh. 
He is fortunate in having plenty cf 
good clover hay. If he wants to feed 
his timothy hay also we would sug- 
gest using the clover in the morning 
and during the day and a liberal feed 
of timothy hay at night. For the 
grain ration we would suggest corn and 
bran in the proportion of two parts 
of corn to one part of bran and io 


every twelve pounds of the mixture 
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ANY F ARMER CAN BUILD 
WITH CONCRETE 


Concrete construction is simple and easy 
to do successfully. 
hired man—can build a poultry-house, or a 
flight of cellar-stairs, or a house foundation, 
or any other farm structure. In the course of 
ayear or two you can add greatly to the value 
of your farm property by putting in concrete 
improvements. 


ATLAS! 
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You expect your concrete structure to last; but you 
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depends on the quality of the cement you use. A 
concrete structure built 
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the best that can be made and the same 
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Portland Cement Rock and contains no furnace slag- 

The U. S. Government bought 4,500,000 barrels 
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only one bag, but you get the same quality of 
cement the Government gets. 
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one pound of oil meal. He does not 
give the prices of the different feed 
stuffs, but we suspect that he can well 
afford to sell the oats and buy bran. 
It would probably pay him, however, 
to keep some oats to be used as a 
change. The ration we have indi- 
eated, if used liberally during the 
winter, ought to keep all of the stuff 
growing well and putting on a smooth 
covering of flesh. He can afford to 
crowd the young stuff with the grain, 
but we would not advise him to feed 
the old stuff more than enough to keep 
them in nice, thrifty condition. If he 
feeds too much grain to the old stuff 
during the winter he will not get the 
gain from ‘grass next spring that he 
ought to have. The heifers will prob- 
ably do well on from eight to twelve 
pounds per head per day of the grain, 
along with the clover and timothy hay. 
The steers will gradually eat more 
grain as they grow older and he can 
afford to crowd them, but not in any 
case giving them all they will eat until 
next spring. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know something cf 
the feeding value of sheaf millet for 
stock cattle, mostly two-year-old 
steers. The millet was sowed about 
the middle of July and cut just after 
the hard freeze in October. Will the 
freezing injure it? ill it be safe to 
give the cattle all they will eat of it? 
Will it be as good as clover hay?” 

The feeding value of the millet has 
no doubt been injured by freezing be- 
fore it matured, but it will have some 
considerable feeding value. It is of 
course not as good as clover hay, but 
is good to feed along with clover hay, 
the one balancing the other to some 
extent and giving a variety of rough- 
ness. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have fifty head of shoats on the 
feeding floor; they will weigh 100 to 
175 pounds. Will it pay to buy oil 
meal at $33 per ton to feed with corn? 
I have been feeding simply corn and 





water with stoniie of wood eatin! and 
salt handy to them. Corn is worth 45 
cents per bushel.” 

We think it will pay this corre- 
spondent to buy oil meal or some other 
protein food to feed along with the 
corn. The economy of this has been 
quite fully demonstrated by various 
experiment stations. We would feed 
one part of oil meal to eight parts of 
corn. This can be fed in the form of 
a thin slop, or, if the corn is shelled, 
the oil meal can be mixed with it and 

e€ mass dampened enough to hold the 

ixture. 

A western subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know the value of 
sugar beets and alfalfa hay for fat- 
tening cattle. What is the relative 
value of sugar beets compared with 
corn for this purpose? I am near a 
sugar beet factory and the beet is one 
of the main crops, along with alfalfa 
hay.” 

The sugar beet contains so much 
water that it can hardly be classed 
as a fattening food in comparison with 
any of the grains. In some parts of 
the west large rough cattle are fat- 
tened on sugar beet pulp and alfalfa 
hay with fairly satisfactory results, but 
it would not pay anyone to grow sugar 
beets with the idea of fattening cattle 
on them, or to buy sugar beets at 
prices which the grower would have 
to have to make anything in growing 
them. 


TIME IS MONEY 


Save both and 
yourself as well by 
fitting your barn 
with an up-to-date 
PORTER 

LITTER 


CARRIER 
Send for free cata- 


logue and let us 
figure with you. 


Vv J. E. Porter Co., 


Ottawa, Lil. 














id 
STOCK FOOD TONICS 


The thing that counts is not what 
your stock eats but what it digests. 

Don’t send half the value of your feed to the manure 

pile. DAVIS STOCK FOOD gets full 
wakes fous from all feedstuffs. 

Scientific experiments show that all classes of sto< 
make greater gains on less feed when fed by = 
Davis Meth lethod. usands of farmers have proved 
this by actual test. A trial order will c onvince you 


Send Ve--To-Day 
$USOEAL | 2 $6 


Davis Stock Food does for stock, 
DAVIS POULTRY FOOD does for fowls 
It increases egg production anid keeps poultry in perfe: 
winter and summer. Prices same as stock food 
Remember: we guarantee both of these foods. 
If they don’t equal our claims you get your 


Money Back on Demand 
Our reputation stands back of our guarantee. 
Specialotiin | a limited time we will send free 
on request our “The Davis Method,” giving results 
of feeding tests by the Government aud other experts 

Send for revised price list. 


Davis Stock Food Co. | 








2334 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO 











9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
RUNS EASY gAWs DOWS 
No : Ca TREES 








SS 
BY ONE MAN with the FOLOING SAWING J enya 
taws down trees. ope hey 2 
timber on any kind of ground. One man 0 saw more t 
with it than 2 men in any other t easier. S 

€ eeeenies _catal g No, Aa ‘showing Leow Price : 
er gets agency. 


Fir: 
FOLDING sawn. ‘MACHINE co., 
Aarrison Sirect, 








168-164 E. Chicago, litsno'* 
AGENTS ee 





HAME FASTENE R 
Do away with old hame 

Horse owners and tea 

wild t them F 
instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness. Money ba 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to ag 

F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 884 Wayne St., ephen, 0 





















Bit 
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Addr 
,OWa) 
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The upper woman in- 
sisted on a simple, sani- 


tary Shateecs Dairy 


Tubular Cream Separator. ashes the 
entire bowl! casily in two minutes. Holds 
it all here in her hands. 

The lower woman’s husband 
“didn’t think,” so she 
drudges twenty minutes 
over acommor separator 
containing 42disks. 
Tubulars are The 
World’s Best. 
Sales exceed 
most, if not all, 

others com- 
bined. Prob- 


abl 
Sieee 
mere 


common 
separators every year 
HARD thanany one maker of 
such machines sells, 
World's bi 


separator factory. Brauch 
factories in Canada and Germany. 




















Write for 
Catalogue 
No.1 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Leiner Franetaco, Cal., Portland, Ore. . 

Terente, Can... Winnipeg, Can. 


SixThousand Indiana Silos 


1% USE ON THE 


Finest Farms in America 


Is absolute proof that’ _ladiane Slios are 
the best in the World. 
Ask Any Man Who Uses One! 
An Indiana Silo saves half your feed. {t 
pe ee season. High priced 
‘eed mates) timapesstive that you inves- 
wpon yoursilo now. 
obeet materials make Indiana Silos 
by farthe best. We own saw mills and 
timber lands. and thereby get stock se 
. Beano! prepared exciusiveiy 
for oursilos, 


Ie W rite for the reasons 
“Barty Buyers Are Lucky Buyers.” 

Factories at gm Ind., Des Moines. low: 
and Kansas City = 

Write for THE ey ADVOCATE 

These contain much vatuable information you 

should have. ali communieations to the 

General Offices of the INDIANA SILO CO., 

384 Union Anderson, indiana 































2H.PGASO! IN ENGINE $49.56 
fi IY LO SIAR. 
propertisvabe prices. 


knox Gasoline Engines’ 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five years 
and sapped on ninety days agprowal, Best and wmpley engme made. 


Just the-engine for the farm Runs cream separwors, 


pumps, feed mulls, core shelters, wa-hi 
saws, dnikag, ete. We will refemd \ our 
charges if our emgine does not ag *- you in every way 
for oor tree catalogue: and see 


the money we can seve-you. 








Milk, 17,297.51 Ibs... Butter Fat: 
657.| S-lbs..(equivalent to FOO Ibs. butter.) 
‘The Mouthiy Guernsey Bulletia aod wntormation regarding the breed ree by sddressing 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box t 


- Peterboro, N. H. 








N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Good Man for Farm Work Wanted 


Either married or singie Will provide house for 
married man end pay extra good wages Good job 
for good man Write #t once for full particulars 
pAarees J. ¥. care Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines, 
owas. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are inv‘ted to contribute their experi- 
enee to thia department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 








HAVE YOUR COWS ENOUGH 
FRESH AIR AND 
SUNLIGHT? 

Farmers seldom realize that pure 
air is quite as necessary to a milk cow 
as feed. She can not get along with- 
out feed, nor can she get along well 
and make a profit to her owner with- 
out pure air. There is an old saying 


that “pine boards are cheaper than 
corn;” in other words, that a cow well 
sheltered will require less feed than 
one out in the open. This is true, but 
true only when in connection with the 


shelter is also supplied oxygen, live 
oxygen, which is quite as essential to 
the proper heating up of the cow as it 
is to the proper heating up of a room 
with coal. No matter how much 
shelter you have, nor how much the 
cow is fed, she can not be comfortable 
without pure air. 

The air in an improperly ventilated 
stable is loaded very heavily with 
moisture, whether visible or invisible, 
which acts like a cold blanket, and 
the very object in building a stable is 
defeated to a certain extent. [f when 
you open the stable on a cold morning 
the vapor pours out of it in the form 
of fog, you may know two things: 
That the air was just as damp before 
it met the cold current of air from 
outside as it is afterwards, and hence 
is acting as a blanket of fog to take 
the heat out of your animals; and also 
that your stable is not properly venti- 
lated. Your nose is likely to tell you 
the same story. The air is close, 
stuffy, and ill smelling, and your cows 
are not in shape to do their best in the 
way of milk production, nor to furnish 
you the purest kind of milk, nor are 
they making the best use possible uf 
your feed 

[t is therefore up to you to find some 
method of ventilating your stable. The 
best system as yet devised is that 
known as the King, first suggested by 
Professor King, of the University cf 
Wisconsin, and which we have fully 
illustrated in our columns heretofore. 
In brief, it consists of a tight box com- 
meneing within six inches of the floor 
in about the middle of the stabie, 
reaching up through the hay loft and 
roof and extending two or three feet 
above. It acts simply as does a fire- 
place in the house. The carbonic acid 
gas, which is simply the 
breath of the cow, after it loses the 
animal heat falls to the floor because 
it is heavier than air by its load of 
earbon. The reason why the box is 
put down near the floor is to take up 
this carbon loaded atmosphere, just 1s 
a fireplace does. Where the King sys- 
tem is adopted the doors and windows 
are made as tight as possible, and the 
air is taken im near the ground out- 
side, carried up between the sheeting 
and then admitted near the ceiling. 
The introduction of fresh air, whether 
by this method or through doors and 
windows, will ferce the dead air into 
and out through the bex or flue. In 
some way fresh air must be admitted 
from the outside, and admitted im suciz 
a way as not to form drafts, if your 
cows are to thrive. 

Stables that are defective im venti- 
lation, and some that are reasonably 
well ventilated, are usually very de- 
fective in lighting. There is usually 
an opening in the wall, through which 
the farmer throws out the manure, this 
being closed with a small door or 
window. It would help things very 
much if a pane of glass were put in 
the door which closes this opening. 
Before you do- this, however, enlarge 
it; make it a generous size and put in 
a sash of glass. Then put in as 
many windows in the barn as you. 
thimk necessary, putting them near the 
top so that the sunlight may reach 
farther into the stable. Yow will them 
have dome very much not merely to 
add. to the comfert of your cows, but 
to protect them against germ diseases; 
far sunlight is a germ killer. 

Give your cows plenty of fresh air 
and plenty of sunlight, and you will 
have a sweet smelling stable, if prop- 
erly cleaned out. You will get far 
more out of the feed; your cows will 
have more respect for yon; and you 
will add very materially to your 
profits. We do not find sufficient light 
in one stable in ten that we visit. 


expired - 





PROFIT AND tOSS ON NINETY- 
EIGHT COWS. 

Prof. Wilber J. Fraser, University 
of Hlinois, after figuring out his table 
of the keep and profit of cows of all 
degrees of production (in IMinois cir- 
eular 134), iiustrates its use in a very 
striking manner by interpreting the 
records of five herds chosen from the 
seores of herds the I[llinois station, has 
tested for a full year. 

Herd 1 contains twenty- tour cows 
whose average production is 5,565 
pounds of milk and 199 pounds of but- 
terfat, with a profit of $11.18 per cow. 
The individual records show only three 
unprofitable cows, which lose a total 
ef $17.15, but nine other cows make a 
very small profit, from $1.25 to $8.93. 
Just six cows return profits that 
should be expected, from $21.35 to 
$29.70. No cow producing less than 
$16 profit per year should be retained. 
Had this herd consisted of ten cows 
like the best one, the owner would 
have made $710 profit instead of 
$268.44 for the year. 

Herd number 2 had thirty-four cows 
that averaged 4,233 pounds of milk and 
163 pounds of butterfat, and made a 
total profit of $64.79—only $1.91 per 
eow for the year Fifteen of these 
cows were kept at a positive loss 
totaling $101.87, and only four cows 
had as much as $16 profit. if the 
owner had milked only these four cows 
he would have made more money and 
would have saved the labor of caring 
for the other thirty. These individual 
records and their proper interpretation 
show how essential it is that a dairy- 
man should know just what each cow 
is doing and dispose of all unprofitable 
cows. 

Herd number 3 has twelve cows, 
every one of which shows a profit 
above $16 and an average profit of 


$21.66. 
Herd number 4 contains fifteen 
cows, whieh average only 3,147 pounds 


of milk and 124 pounds of butterfat. 
Ten of these cows were kept at an 
actual loss, and the best eow made @ 
profit of only $10.21. The total loss on 
this herd was $112.39, or $7.49 per 
cow. This mam received $112 less for 
the products from his dairy herd than 
he would have received had he simply 
sold the feed. This is a deplorable 
state of affairs—a man trying to sup- 
port a family with a herd of cows 
utterably unable to return a profit. 

Herd number 5 contained thirteen 
cows averaging 8,628 pounds of milk 
and 326 pounds of butterfat, making 
a total profit of $553.84 amd an average 
of $42.60 per cow. And the best four 
cows in this herd made a profit of 
$244, which is more than the total 
profit of the whole three herds, 1, 2 
and 4, containing seventy-three cows 
and returning only $221 profit in a 
year. Although a grade herd, its low- 
est cow returned a profit of $22.66, 
which is more than twice that of the 
best cow in herd 4. The star boarders 
were long ago eliminated as a result 
of several years’ testing and keeping 
individual production records, the use 
of a good, pure bred sire and raising 
the heifers from the best cows. 

The returns from cows, when ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, stand out 
much more vividly than they do wher 
expressed in pounds of milk and but- 
terfat. Therefore, if every dairymar 
would keep a yearly record of the 
amount of mifk and butterfat produced 
by his individual cows, and from this’ 
calculate, according to this table the 
profit or loss on the individuals, he 
would be astonished at the wide vari- 
ation in earning capacity of the differ- 
ent cows in his own herd, and the re- 
sults would be of untold valve to him. 





RATION FOR DAIRY COWS AND 
MARES. 


An Idaho subscriber writes: 


“Will whole corn fed to dairy cows | 


with alfalfa hay furnish a properly 
balanced ration? Having just cam- 
menced to reclaim desert land, I am 
obliged to buy all my feed for this 
winter and for next spring, for work- 
ing mares with foal and for one dairy 
cow. With feed at the following 
prices, what ration would you recom- 








EARLY BUYERS 
@ SAVE MONEY 


ARN “noner“is"* PAID 





mend: Wild hay, poor quality but 
near at hand, $9; oats, $1.75. per cwt.; 

rm, $1.80 per cwt.; bran, $1.75 per 
ewt.; alfalfa hay, $13 a ton;. timothy 
hay, $20 a ton. The foregoing | must 
haul fcurteen miles over level roads.” 

Under these circumstances the al- 
falfa hay and corn furnishes the 
cheapest ration that could be made 
from the feeds named—not only for 
| the cow, but for the mares. To the 
' cows we would give as much alfalfa 
hay as she would care to eat, and 
as much corn as seems justified, ac- 
_ cording to the flow of milk received. 
Some dairy cows will pay for more 
corn than others. With corn at such 
a high price, our correspondent should 
study each individual cow and regu- 
late the corn ration accordingly. 

To the r:ares we would give about 
a pound oi alfalfa hay to each 100 
pounds of weight, and in addition 
about as mueh corn as is mecessary 
to keep them in good, smooth flesh. 





CORN IN IDA COUNTY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been much interested in the 
different articles appearing in several 
of your recent issues on the condition 
of corm in different parts of the corn 
belt, and also the articles on “Judges 
of Grain and Live Stock as Bdueat- 
ors,” and will give my experience 
bearing upon these lines the past year 
or two, if it will be of any benefit to 
my brother farmers. I! had a sample 
of yellow corn at the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute held at Ida Grove last winter, of 
an old established variety, that always 
matures, gives good yields, and has 
the best feeding value of any corn [ 
have ever fed. This sample was the 
best of the seed corn saved from the 
crop of 1908. The judge of the corn. 
sent ow by the college at Ames, said 
im his remarks that there was only 
| one sample of ali the corn shown that 

was fit for seed, a Reid variety that 
took first prize, that only matures ‘n 
_ this. district once in every four or five 
years. The rest of the samples were 
so low im the per cent of germinable 
seed that it would not be safe to plant. 
L always: save my own seed corn and 
never had any trouble of corn not 
L took my sample home, put 
it with the rest, and on May 25th 
drilled it om a piece of blue grass sod, 
broke the fal? before, without any ma- 
nure. Owing to the wet weather the 
Ist of Tuly,, only fiad two. cultivations, 
and when Imsked in November it 
yielded nimety bushels per acre of 
_ good, sound corn. The same seed 
_ yielded fifty bushels on land that has 


bushels per acre, and last year as high 


eg ne aa ge sound eorn. 

Now what is the corn grower to do? 
| Obey and do what the judges say, or 
' to follow his past experience that he 
knows is safe and sure? 





IDA COUNTY SUBSCRIBER. 
















Resembles new miik as nearly as 


BLATCHFORD'S CALF | MEAL 


throughout the world. Halves the cost of raising’ calves. 
Rapidly matures them. — for paced roy —~ 8 How to Raise Calves Cheaply and 


BLATCHFORD'S aaa MEAL FACTORY, WauKkEGan, IL 
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Prevents scouring. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Prof. a Well-Known Agriculturist, Says: 
sooner raise cattle in Western 

than in the corn belt of the United States, 
Feed is cheaper and climate better 
for the purpese. Your morket will 













n up te the oth parallel 
[809 miles north of the International 
boundary). Your vacant land will 
be taken at a rate beyond p 
conception. We have enowch pecple 
in the United States alone who weot 
homes to take up this land." Nearly 








and make their homes 
in Western — +i al 


tion to aS ete h the catt > exports 
was an immense item. 
Cattle raising. dairying, — Soraene ‘ate 
n growing in the provinces o a 
foba‘ Ba atchewan aud Albert 
Ada peable salle healthful climate 
id schools a churches, and 
good railways. Por — a rates, de- 
are literature ‘*Last Bert * how to 
reach the country and other e particulars write 
to Sup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
the Canadian Government Agent. 
Bennett, 81 Bee Building 
aha, Nebraska, or E. T. Holmes, 316 
ackson Bt., St. 1, Minn. 
(Use address nearest you.) (6) 









w. vy. 











128 acre farm of 5000 E)berta Peach trees. 
7 years, 100 Pecan and 2% English Walnut 
trees, all in splendid condition. Large metal 


roci ed barn and § room house: good wel! and 
mountain water piped to house and barn. 


$4000 on easy terms (ne crop peaches will 
pay for piace Other interests to look after, 


reason for selling. Address 
R. E. BRANNON - - MENLO, GA. 








IOWA FARMS. 


80 ACRES—Dairy farm. 4 miles of Des Moines. 
good house, barn. large poultry houses, 10 acres 
orchard. 61% 

255 ACRES—Near town, Clarke county, mostly 
corn land, well improved orchard. near school, 
very destrabie home farm #75 

400 ACK ES—Ali farm land, good tmproved. one 
mile of good town. Wayne county #100 

320 ACRES—A!i corn land, drained, good im- 
proved, | mile of town, Woodbury county. $110 

These farms must be sold before March 1 and are 


priced at less than their real value Write for 
description 
CORN BELT LAND & LOAN CO., Des Moines, la. 


lowa Farm of (56 Acres 


Located on main street at edge of Clarion, county 
seat of Wright County, lowa; 8-room house, cellar 
cistern, well, summer house 16x24, coal house. barn 
hog house, chicken house, other outbulldings, good 
orchard, fine location. Land is best of deep biack 
corn soll, with good drainage. lays sloping. If partiy 
tiled would be worth $150 per acre. location consid- 
ered; on the market for#1!0. If you want a home to 
keep you can’t beat: if an investment you can’t beat 
it. Five minutes walk from center of town. Terms 
reasonable. 


D. H. EYLER, 
WE OFFER SOME EXCELLENT BARGAINS. 


them. 160 acres 8 miles from Parsons. $45 
acre. 116 acres adjoining Labette, $50 acr”, 160 acres 
5 miles from Parsons, ¢50 acre, 160 acres 344 wiles from 
sence. 960 acre, 80 acres 4 miles from Parsons. 960 
re. 200 acres § miles from South Mound, $60 acre. 
Ted acres 14 miles from South Mound, ¢8,000 160 acres 
2% miles from Altamont. #40 acre. 40 acres 4 miles 
from Parsons @35 acre. 440 acres lowa, #135 acre. 120 
acres § miles from Parsons. $40 acre. 40 acres, 3 miles 
from Parsons, #50 acre. Select what suits, write for 
terms and complete description 
Mutual Realty, Box 921, Parsons. Kans. 


Clarion, lowa 








MONEY T0 LOAN 


On lowa Farms 


ANK J. LONG 
610 Citizens Beak Bidg.. Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


2, 264-acre farm, the finest farming land in Murray 
County, south western Mianesota, all laying in one 
body; 4 miles from the main line of the North-West- 
ern road. This farm has approximately €20,000 worth 
of improvements on, has about 3 miles of lake front- 
age. and {a strictly first class land. The land lays 
gently rolling, free from stone. bas no wet land 
Price $150,000, Will accept part trade. This is the great- 
est offer of a large farm to be found Ghidion, ianeestn Address 


P. H. HARRINGTON, 


MINNESOTA 


Well improved Farms For Rent 


Owner Keeerivi @One-Third Crop. 
further information address 


GEO. WELSH, Commission of 
Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


THF HEART OF CORN - CLOVERDOM. 


180 acres, 20 timber pasture, balance smooth, deep, 
Tich loam, corn-clover quality, grows everything 
Good 6-room house, porches, cellar, etc., new double 
corn crib 4x36x!2 cost 6300; pure living water, near 
town, 2 railroads; Kansas City, two hours. Invalid 
Must sell, 660. Soon sell for $100, easy terms. Other 
farms #25 up. Illustrated Bulletin 


EUGENE T. THOMSON, Ci awford Bidg, Sedalia, Mo. 


NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


For Sale, by one of the owners, five chotce sections 
in B*'litngs county, North Dakota. This is 90% farm 
land and ts as good sail as there fe In the state. On 

of other we would consider a very 
reasonable price Terms reasonable, wil! sell all or 
Address 


rt to sult parchaser. 
jurteon B. Wilson, Wateriee, lowa. 











For 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


A LETTER FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
think of North Carolina at all they 
no doubt remember it as the state that 
furnishes pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
as our geographies used to tell us. But 
the old North state is doing some dif- 
ferent in these latter days. We are 
growing some cotton, quite a quantity 
of the finest grade of bright tobacco 


in the world, a good many million 
bushels of early Irish potatoes and 
vast quantities of other truck crops, 


hundreds of car loads of strawberries, 
some half a hundred million bushels 
of corn, and our annual hay crop aver- 
ages more per acre than does the crop 
in many western states. This last 
brings us to the point of this article, 
as we all associate hay with the busi- 
ness of feeding animals. A large por- 
tion of our state is especially adapted 
to the growing of all manner of live 
stock, and this business is taking root 
here and there over the state. Some 
excellent dairy herds are scattered 
over the state and here and there one 
runs across a really good beef herd. 
And North Carolina is proud of her 
hogs. 

The silo and the winter pasture 
are, we believe, at the foundation of 
successful feeding in North Carolina, 
as they will be in many other states. 
But the main thing we have been try- 
ing to impress upon the minds of our 
people is that their stock feed must 
be produced at home if they hope to 
be able to say they are doing intelli- 
gent feeding. The legume plants are 
getting a wonderful hold on the people 
of the south. We can produce pea 
vine, sojo bean, and clover hay here 
on land worth $50 per acre at from 
$3 to $6 per ton by using improved 
methods of handling the crops. Such 
hay never sells at less than $15 per 
ton and often $20. As these legume 
hays enter very largely into our feed 
rations it doesn’t take an extremely 
wise man to see that he wants to se- 
cure this extra profit of from $8 to $15 
per ton by producing on his own farm 
the hay he feeds, thereby securing the 
profit arising from producing the raw 
product and the other profit that comes 
from turning the raw material into 
the finished product. Then of course 
the residual effects on the soils that 
have produced a leguminous crop is 
worth looking after, as it amounts to 
several dollars per acre to us here in 
the south where our lands are so woe- 
fully lacking in humus and nitrogen 
We have found that we can make up 
a splendid ration for beef cattle from 
feeds all of which are produced on our 
own place. Who wants anything bei- 
ter for this purpose than corn silage, 
sojo bean and pea vine hay, bright 
corn fodder, ear corn, and fine early 
cut clover hay? Any of the above feeds 
may be produced on our farms with 
our present expense at about one-third 
their market value. So we have con- 
cluded to do intelugent feeding of an 
abundance of home-grown feeds is the 
first essential. But the type of feeding 
animal must be given consideration. 
The “Doddie” has found his way down 
into the old North state. This breed 
is increasing, and where shali we look 
for a better feeder’s type of cattle? 
The Berkshire, Poland-China, and 
Duroc Jersey are the breeds of hogs 
our people are using, and a good many 
of these fellows may be seen over the 
state each summer turning peas, 
clover, sojo beans, and corn into dol- 
lars. 

Our people must of necessity pro- 
duce their feeders at home, as none 
of quality can be purchased in the 
southeast and heavy freight rates will 
not permit buying western feeders. So 
it amounts to about this: We must 
raise our own feed at home, grow our 
own feeders of correct type, feed them 
on a well balanced ration into wi‘ch 
some succulent feed enters very lar. ze- 
ly, and sell the finished preduct on our 
home markets that are clamoring for 
more and more all the time. Then we 
surely will not forget to save the 
manure carefully. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

Rockingham county, North Carolina. 





PEDIGREE FOR MARE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Please advise me whether I have 
received clear papers on an imported 
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A small farm in the Ozarks 
pays better than a big one 


elsewhere 


James J. Hill says that in a few years the big farms of 
this country must be cut up into small ones and those 


small ones must be intensive 
be fed. This is a prophesy 
it is true. 

The waste of cultivating a big farm 
is enormous—it is extravagant use 
of both the soil and the farmer’s 
time. 

Why not do voluntarily now what 
necessity will compel later. Think 
this over—a small farm in the 
Ozarks will pay a bigger net profit 
than a larger one elsewhere. 

Land in the Ozarks that can now be 
bought for $5 an acre up to $25 
can be made to pay $100 an acre 
clear profit. This is not because 
the land is so wonderfully fertile, 
for it is not. It is good land and will 
grow good crops of corn and wheat, 
but there is a better use that you 
can put it to. 

The Ozarks are pre-eminently a 
dairy, poultry, live stock, fruit and 
vegetable country. 

Grasses, clover and forage crops 
grow admirably, and there are green 





mr farmed if this nation is to 


at cannot be answered for 


pastures all winter. With the pure 
mountain water and timber shelter, 
and all the cheap feeds, live stock 
can be raised and butter fat pro- 
duced cheaper than in any other 
part of the country. Mules are 
very profitable to raise; so are sheep. 
Hogs can be raised at a cost of 
2%@c to3capound. Poultry thrives 
and produces better than any- 
where else. 


Fruits, vegetables and berries are big 
money makers. 


In subsequent advertisements [| 
shall take up different features of 
intensive farming in the Ozarks and 
tell what can be done and how to 
do it. If you are interested in 
solving the problem of decreasing 
your investment, your responsibility 
and your work and at the same time 
increase your income, it will pay 
you to read these advertisements. 


If you will get a small farm inthe Ozarks, 
set out an orchard of well selected varieties, 
lay out a vegetable garden and berry patch, 
stock the farm with poultry, 
sheep and mules, grow the feeds and grasses 
you need for them, you will realize a greater 
profit than you possibly could make on a big 
grain farm elsewhere. 

Furthermore you would live in a beautiful 
country, in healthful surroundings, free from 
malaria and away from severe cold and snow. 
You would be within a few hours of three 
large markets—St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Memphis and would have advantage of good 


cows, pigs, 


local markets, schools, churches. etc. 


It will be worth your while to look farther into this. 
some attractive books full of plain facts about the Ozarks. They 
Write for free copies today. 


will imterest you. 


We have 





A. Hilton, General Passenger Agent, 1513 Frisco Bids. St. Louis 








Shire mare bought in England. I got 
only her name and her number, but not 
her age nor the name of her breeder, 
nor the names of her sires and dams.” 

A seller of a pure bred animal should 
hand to the buyer a certified copy of 
the pedigree of the animal, issued un- 
der the seal of the association in which 
the animal is recorded, and a certifi- 
cate of transfer. Our subscriber can 
of course get such a copy by writing 
to the secretary of the stud book in 
which his mare is recorded, giving the 
number and asking him to issue a cer- 
tified copy. This will cost him a nom- 
inal fee. 


CORN, WHEAT AND ALFALFA LAND 


In the great new state of Oklahoma, in the Cimeron 
Valley. where a)! xind of crops do well. A fine stock 
country, where the hog and alfalfa grows to per- 
fection. Land fs yet cheap but advancing very fast 
For full discription write J. M. Casper, Okeene, Okla. 


Colorado Land 


For sale 640 acres of fine farming land in Logan 
county northeast Colorado will sell cheap all ora 
part of the tract. for information address the owners 
CLAPP & CALLAHAN, Sterling, Cole. 


OUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS. The 
best bargains in improved lands obtainable, for 
sale. Good improvements, good locations. Best kind 
of grain and stock farms. Prices run from $35 to #60 
acre. You'll like our country. Come up and look it 
over. If you can't come, write. Crospy. Burnir & 
Whites, Montivedio, Minnesota. 

















The best in the state 
forthe meney. A few 
for exchange. 
0 Vu a arms I ron Sig hg 
owa. 


ICHIGAN FARMS-—A!! sizes and prices, 
4 easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 
D., telephone, clay loam soll: list free. The Evans, 
Hout Co.. Fremont. Mich 








8 acres well improved land, Britton, 8. D. Sac- 
rifice sale #30 per acre; aleo quarter section, 
wild, $25. A.J. McMahon. Endicott, St. Paul, Minn. 





sell farms in Oceana, the best county in the 
U. 8.; fruit. grain and stock. Write for list 
J.D. 8. Hanson, Hart, ich 





For Lands that will grow 


Alfalfa Seed, Grain * Fruit 


——write— 
PALMER & ISHAM, BUFFALO GAP, South Dakota. 


They sell Valley lands adjoining the famous Black 
Hillis. the richest one hundred square miles in the 
world For circular and information address 


PALMER & ISHAM, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 


FINE MISSOURI FARM FOR SALE 


240 acres which has been used for the past 20 years 
as feed lote aid pasture. In excellent condition to 
put in corn or smaligrain. Fine water. well fenced 
good house and barn, cattle sheds. cribs. lots and 
scales. On rural route, has telephone. 4 miles 
from railroad. Offered for sale to close an estate 
Price. #67.50 per acre. 

Eatate ofwW.T. STOVALL, ‘Jameson, Mo. 


ANGORA GOAT RANCH 


FOR SALE 
LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
400 acres deeded land, 800 acres enclosed, 27 acr 
farming land, 2 sets buildings. Plenty of water a 
fruit of all kinds. Write for particulars 
Ss. B. ZOOK, Lakeport, Cal 


King Alfalfa 


Makes fortunes for owners of Eastern Colorad 
irrigated low -priced farm lands, near De nver 
for our Alfalfa literature, y. Farm 
Association, 279 Dearborn 8t., Ds 

Live Agents wanted in Ne me or < 


FOR SALE 


Land in the Palermo Citrus fruit dist-ict of Nor 
California. Choice wheat land right up to railr 
the Saskatchewan district Canada. Improved f 
near Siloam Springs. Askansas 

FRED WEYANT Edgew ood, tow 


80 Acres in Anderson Co., Kanse 


Four miles from town, al! nice smoo 
ali in cultivation, fair improvements, handy to 
and school, will take $3200 if sold at once 
wait to write, come at once 

SPOMN BROTHERS, 














puntry 











Garnett, Ka 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write us for maps and 
Anderson Land Co., 





Ww amar, Minn. 
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POISONING ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


Much as we hate and despise the 
English sparrow, nevertheless we 
must give him credit for a good many 
virtues. He is courageous, ever ready 


to fight for his: rights. He does not 
mind cold weather and stays right 
with us after all other birds have left, 
Save a lone peewee or a stray blue jay 
or crow. He is cheerful all winter 
long, fighting his battles right through 
with the utmost courage, energy and 
cheerfulness. The boy who has these 
qualities that distinguish the English 
sparrow, and has moral sense and up- 
rightness in addition, cannot make a 
failure. None the less it is becoming 
necessary to put this courageous, en- 
ergetic little fellow to death, if we are 
to hold our own in years to come. The 
supply is increasing, coming first to 
the town, and then, as soon as the 
town is overpopulated with his kind, 
spreading over the country. They have 
now spread almost entirely over the 
United States and to every farm in the 
older settled countries. 

English sparrows are grain eaters. 
They eat bugs and worms when rear- 
ing the brood, but the small amount 
of good accomplished during this sea- 
son, when other birds are plentiful, 
does not balance up the sparrow’s 
iniquities the rest of the year. As soon 
as the grain begins to ripen in the 
fields they resume their work on the 
ripest spots, covering the shocks after 
harvest, and are always ready to fight 
with the poultry for their share of 
the daily bread. 

When at the Garton’s plant breed- 
ing establishment in England last 
summer, we learned that men had been 
employed to shoot sparrows both day 
and night. On this farm every effort 
is made to secure early varieties of 
grain, and a plot of one of the best 
varieties was utterly ruined by spar- 
Tows one night we were there. The 
watch must have been napping. So 
destructive has this pest become that 
im some places in the old country the 
farmers have been obliged to form 
sparrow clubs, with an annual mem- 
bership fee, the proceeds of which are 
used for premiums to the farmers who 
kill the greatest number of sparrows 
during the year. Farmers are assessed 
sO Many sparrows per month, depend- 
ing on the size of the farm. 

We do not know of any way to get 
rid of sparrows except to poison them. 
Shooting may be fun for the boy, but 
it is a waste of powder and time, and 
besides dangerous. To poison them 
ean not be done safely in the summer 
for fear of poisoning the birds that 
are the farmer’s friends but in the cold 
winter months, when the farmer’s 
feathered friends have nearly all ieft 
for warmer climes, it is safe to put 
cut poison for the English sparrow, 
provided both the poison and the dead 
sparrows are kept out of reach of 
poultry and farm animals. 

The simplest way is to soak wheat 
in a solution of strychnine and put it 
on an upper porch or on platforms, 
anywhere out of reach of the farm 
stock. Pick up and burn the dead 
sparrows, as these might be the means 
of poisoning cats, dogs, chickens, “tc., 
that might eat either the deal birds 
or the grain in their erops. One can 
hardly be too careful in using as 
deadly a poison as strychnine. It is 
not the work for boys, but for the 
most careful man on the place. 

As to the method of poisening, we 
quote the following from Professor 
Burrows of the Agricultural College of 
Michigan, in which state sparrows 
have become a very serious pest: 

“Obtain from the druggis: a small 
amount of strychnine, being sure to 
get the crystals, so that they are read- 
ily soluble in water. Many failures 
result from the fact that druggists are 
(and should be) careful about selling 
poison, and may substitute some 
harmless drug for the bona fide poison. 
Also, strychnine is furnished in an in- 
soluble form as well as a soluble form. 
If the crystals of strychnine do not 
seem to dissolve readily in water, the 
addition of a few drops of vinegar will 
usually hasten the proeess. Ordinarily 
the crystals of strychnine are put up 
in little bottles holding one-eighth of 
an ounee each, and this amount jis- 
solved in two quarts of water is suffi- 
cient to poison four quarts of wheat 
er similar grain. The 3trvchnine 
should be stirred into hot water, the 
wheat added, and the whole al/ow2i te 
stand for at least forty-eight hours, 
after which the grain show? be 


spread. out in a safe place and allowed 
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to dry thoroughly. It may then be put 
into a jar or tight tin ean, labeled 
“poison,” and kept indefinitely, al- 
though it is well not to prepare any large 
quantity of the poisoned graiu at one 
time, in order to lessen the possibility 
of accident. Grain thus poisoned does 
not look different from the ordinary 
grain used in baiting the sparrows and 
will not excite suspicion. ft is import- 
ant, however, to make sure that the 
sparrows will eat this kind of ford 
before any of it is poisoned, since they 
are very notional and erratic in their 
tastes, and sometimes become so sus- 
picious as to eat little or nothing in 
certain places. In case much difficulty 
is experienced in getting them to eat 
freely, it may be well to mix the bait 
and afterwards the poisoned grain. 
* * * Other things being equal, the 
best success will be had in late winter, 
when the ground has long been cov- 
ered with snow, eutting off most ef 
the food supply of the sparrows and 
eonecentrating them in towns. and vil- 
lages or about farm houses in the 
eountry. By sweeping 4 spet bare of 
snew and baiting once or tice it is 
usually possible to make a good kill- 
ing. * * * Too much stress, how- 
ever cannot be laid upon the import- 
ance of care in connection with the 
use of this or any other poison. Every- 





old, one calf is sufficient for her to 
raise, but cows four years old and over 
ordinarily can just as well raise two 
calves. They may not be quite as 
large as if she only suckled one, but 
it shows a greater proit. Therefore, 
older cows are always preferable, and 
where one doesn’t care to milk half 
his cows and let the other half raise 
the calves, he can usually buy calves 
from his neighbors, who are doing 
lots of milking, at about $2.50 apiece 
at a week old. Calves should suck 
their dam for at least five days before 
changing to another cow. After the 
calf is a week old, twice a day is suffi- 
cient for it to suck. 

To handle cows and calves to adyan- 
tage, a yard should be provided for 
the cows; then have calves in an ad- 
joining yard. 

During the day have some oats 
where they can have access to it, also 
hay and water, so that they may learn 
to eat early. Later om feed a little 
oats and oil meal, after suckling ia 
evening, and add cob meal as time 
goes on, so that at weaning, which 
may be about November Ist, they will 
not miss their milk much and you will 
have retained 1e baby fat and can 
feed to keep it. 

You are now ready to begin the last 
and most critical part of the business; 


Has Your Subscription Expired > 


If the date which follows the mame on your address tag reads 
ee 
Dec. 


If the date reads ““Jny 10’° your subscription expires next month 


*09,’” your subscription has expired ' 


and should be renewed at once to aveid missing an issue. 


Please examine the date om your address tag at once. 


Do not forget. that for $2.00 you can have your subscription 


advanced. for three years. This 


will save you money and bother. 


You ean hand your renewal to a Club Raiser if there is one in your 


neighborhood. 


thing which contains or has contained 
any of the poison or the poisoned grain 
should be carefully labeled and put 
completely out of the reach of childreu 
or others who by any possible mistake 
might misuse it. An old tin can may 
be used for dissolving the poison and 
storing the grain, and this caa be 
burned on a rubbish heap after it has 
been used. Any poisoned grain left 
should be burned.” 


PRODUCING AND MARKETING 
BABY BEEF. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have had several years’ experi- 
ence in rearing and feeding for mar- 
ket baby beef, and desire to here vuffer 
this limited experience to readers of 
this valuable paper. And by the way, 
Wallaces’ Farmer was the avenue 
through which this inceutive of trying 
the production of baby beef came; 
and since it has been profitable in 
many ways to us, we are prompted 
by this to write an ariicle for publi- 
cation. 

Most important for success to begin 
with, is the selection, according te a 
person’s fancy, of one of the several 
leading beef strains. Having done 
this, he will naturally have inspired a 
greater pleasure in the work than kad 
this part been ignored. If the means 
for stocking up are limite], one should 
not get faney, high priced, thorough- 
bred stock, but secure the number of 
high grade cows that can be safely 
pastured and winterel without having 
to buy rough feed, and ver be abl to 
feed amply. Then, with a thorough- 
bred bull, he is fairly well ready to 
venture the production of baby beef. 
Herefords crossed on Short-horns, or 
vice versa, seem about as good if 
not the best cross one can make, if 
we wish to eross breed, and cross 
breds seem. to be better for feeding 
than pure breds. 

Have calves come about April 15th 
to May 15th, for at this time the cows 
are going on grass and producing a 
larger quantity of miik tham when 
coming in early. This gives the ealf 
a faster start and does rot tend to 
drain so hard on the vitality cf the 
dam. as if she dropped the eaif in the 
winter months. 

Where you have cows only three years 








namely, the feeding and marketing. 

Feed lightly twice a lay, allowing 
them to graze during the day time, 
closing in the yard during the night, 
where there is hay and water and salt, 
Feed cob meal, ground quite fine, and 
all the clover or alfalfa hay they will 
eat. This seems to make an excellent 
balance. If timothy is the only hay to 
be had, then feed oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal, to make the balance, about 
one-fourth pound per head. Use cau- 
tion in increasing the grain feed; do 
it slowly. Feed with a keen appetite 
and take six weeks to get on full feed, 
and then feed just what they wiil 
clean up twice a day. Provide good 
shelter, open sheds, well broken from 
winds, and plenty of bedding. Prior 
to approaching thaws they will have 
dull appetite and should be fed less 
grain, but as the weather turns colder 
they will eat more. Guard against 
this and don’t feed more than the reg- 
ular amounts. Watch this closely; 
study it as a schoolboy would his 
studies, and you are bound to succeed. 
By measure a calf will consume on 
an average of one-half peck of grain 
per day, and a peck per day as they 
get older, and should gain fifty to sixty 
pounds per month. Continue for six 
or seven months, when they should 
average from 700 to 800 pounds and 
are from fifteen to sixteen months old. 
Use your best judgment, with the ad- 
vice of some reliable commission firm, 
in placing on the market, and there 
should be satisfactory results. 

Why feed calves instead of older 
cattle? First, there is not as much 
invested and earlier returns; second, 
they do not require the wintering and 
pasturing and longer risks that older 
cattle require. Castrate at from one 
to four weeks of age, when they will 
searcely know that it is done. 

Dehorning should not be left until 
fall and then sawed off, which is cruel 
and besides a great vackset to them. 
There are several preparation on the 
market that will kill the growth if 
applied as soon as the “bud” appears, 
and this should be done without fail 

Vaccinate in the fall to guard against 
blackleg. This dees not require the 
service of a veterinarian, as the in- 
strument and medicine can.be secured 
from the druggist with full directions, 
the eperation being so simple that 
anyone can usually apply it. 

IOWA. 
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‘ PARCELS POST. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your articies on parcels post are 
right, as a rule, in facts and argument, 
but haven’t you made a sma!) mis- 
take on page 1626 in stating the rate 
made by the American Express Com- 
pany for its “semi-official” British 


_parcels post service? 


Referring to page 828 of the British 
Postal Guide for April, 1909, you will 


cial” parcels post service to “all 
places in the United States,” except 
(practically) Greater New York, is 48 
cents above the charge of our postal 
department for the same service to 
British subjects. Your statement that 
the charge of the American Express 
Company is 24 cents above the charge 
for Greater New York is correct, but 
that charge is 24 cents above the rates 
charged by our postal department, so 
that the express company will deliver 

British subjects to any point in 


of a ‘ limited” —— post. 
Don’t you think that the British 
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$1.08. 

And the American Express Company 
can and will deliver any pareel com- 
ing through the British mail anywhere 
im the United States for 48 cents, that 
our government ean give its citizens 
a pareels post on this basis: 

Parcels not exceeding one pound, 8 
cents; exceeding one and not exceed- 
ing two pounds, 10 cents; exceeding 
two and not exceeding three pounds, 
12 cents; exceeding three and not ex- 
ceeding eleven pounds, 48 cents. 

These rates for parcels not exceed- 
ing three pounds im weight are two 
cents above the British rate, and for 


out charge for subjects ot the United 


Kingdom. 
Think this over and argue it out. 
BE. BE. FINNE 


a 
Marion county, Illinois. 


Corn Lands in Sunny Southeast Missouri 


If you want land. every acre as rich aa any other, 
Se a, in }@to 3 miles of railroad town. 
in district - ee ee oe ee es 
sunny weather. open as low 





wheat and the second crop of for 
copy “square Deal.” We sell nothing we would not 
buy ow It's the comt 

M Valley. Write 8. BE NEWHOUSE, 419 
—- or on W. RB. 





820 acres southern rich wheat belt. 

for crops. Ten miles to Carstairs, ex- 

cellent town of over level, black 
loam. Write for price. 
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Ask for 
Book 
No, 28 


iT drop us a post 
card and we will send 





























est authority on selection and care of 
corn. You can get more and better corn 
without in cost by following this book 
Every page illustrated and printed in colors. 

The fact that this book also contains a 
description of the 


Deere No. 9 Corn Planter 


the most highly poy machine on the 

market, adds to its 

Increased accuracy ne nl by the famous 
lection 
















where from ten to fifteen b 
over the old style of machine. 
Repeated tests have shown the above in- 
crease in favor of y accurate planting. 
We have plates for all kinds of corn and 
tantly ——- from hill to 










before you buy a rod of 

ence. Take my word for 

it, it will pay you to give 

me sie chance. 
k about 


It’s a 





All-No.-9 Big Wire Fence 


I've “pad my say about fence i= this 
book and I want you to read it. Most 
profitable fence in the world to buy, 
as I'll show you. 

THERE'S A NEW THING ABOUT IT 
It's now sold to fence-buyers every- 
where—not just in pond sections, but erere 
U.S. Plainty priced in the book 
and the factory pays the freight 
to your railroad station. 
roo a or letter for book right awa: 
going te i but Lit gether these poste to 
em on" prom 
fares Pita JON Fence han for 


“BOND § STEEL POST CO. 
21 £. Maumee Adrian, Mich. 
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Public Grounds. Also Wrough ence. Catalogue 
free. Write for B: — es 
rn Wane CO., Box 759, Decatur, ind. 








a Rod] 











. Chickentight. 1$to eperred: Samploten W : 
ey Ler Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 72 Cleveland Onto 


FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 7 room house at Rodman, Ia., for a 5 or7 
Passenger touring car. Please give accurate des- 
cription of auto in first letter. 

W. 8B. RANDALL, 








Estherville, Ia. 
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THE RECLAMATION ACT. 

Of all the acts which Roosevelt stood 
behind, the reclamation act passed by 
congress June 17, 1902, will probably 
be thought most of by the western 
people fifty years from now. The 
work which the government is now 
doing because of this act will water 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of land. Land 
which in its natural state produces 
practically nothing and is worth next 
to nothing, under the touch of the gov- 
ernment engineer will be worth from 
$80 to $2,500 an acre. Land which for- 
merly could support only a few scat- 
tering families will, when irrigated, 
support a family to every eighty acres 
or less. It is often said that an acre 
of irrigated land is worth two acres of 
our best land in the rain watered east. 
The soil is richer in mineral plant 
food than our humid soils, water can 
be provided just when it is needed, and 
sunshine is more abundant. Irrigated 
land is ideal for intensive farming of 
every sort, especially for fruit raising. 
Irrigation means that there will be 
from two to six times as many farmers 
on a quarter section of land as there 
is on our humid land. This means in 
many respects ideal farming condi- 
tions; central schools, co-operative 
marketing, good roads, improved con- 
veniences, and better social conditions. 
An old English writer once made a 
remark to the effect that a man who 
made two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before did more than the 
whole race of politicians. The zgovern- 
ment reclamation act is doing a far 
greater work; it is providing for two 
families where there were none be- 
fore. The 3,000,000 acres which the 
government is now watering would 
support at least 200,000 people. 

Some people argue that there was 
no need of the government taking up 
the work of irrigation, that private 
corporations can and are doing th 
work just as well. The objectior 
ill founded, for the government fi 
almost every case has tackled thcse 
propositions which were too big for 
any private corporation to handle. [n 
this way the government is irrigating 
millions of acres of land which could 
not have been reached for years to 
come save through the strong arm of 
the government. 

The reclamation act is simple and 
wise in its provisions; it is made to 
benefit the people as a whole and not 
any one class. It provides that all 
the money got from the sale of public 
land in sixteen of the western states 
and territories shall be set aside as 
a special fund, to be known as the re- 
clamation fund, which is to be used to 
irrigate land in those sixteen states 
and territories. It is the secretary of 
interior’s business to execute the law, 
and when he finds upon examination 
by his engineers that it is practical to 
irrigate a certain tract of land he 
withdraws such land from entry until 
he is sure just how much of the land 
it will be advisable for the government 
to irrigate. Then, having decided that 
a given project is practicable, the sec- 
retary of interior may let contracts for 
the construction of irrigation works, 
provided that there is available suffi- 
cient money in the reclamation fund. 
He must then give public notice of 
how much land is going to be irri- 
gated, of the maximum acreage which 
one man can homestead on, the prob- 
able cost per acre of the water, and 
how long the owners of the land may 
have to pay this cost. The govern- 
ment constructs the irrigation works, 
and the owners of the land pay for 
them at cost in ten annual payments 
without interest. Homesteading on 
land under a government reclamation 
project is much the same as any 
other homesteading, but a residence 
of five years is required in all cases, 
and before patent may be obtained for 


; the land the government water right 


must be paid for in full and at least 
one-half of the irrigable land must 
be reclaimed. One interesting clause 
of the act provided that no man under 
a government project shall own more 
than 160 acres under the penalty that 
the government will not furnish water 
to the surplus acreage. 

Seven years ago this act was passed 
and now there are twenty-nine differ- 
ent projects representing the invest- 
ment of something like $50,000,000 and 
covering nearly 3,000,000 acres of land 
in the states and territories of Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 





| the Uncompahgre 


sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. The government is putting 
water on the fertile soil -of these 
projects at a cost varying from $22 
an acre on the Minidoka project in 
Idaho to $60 an acre on the Umatilla 
project of Oregon. 

From the Rio Grande project in 
southern New Mexico to the St. Mary 
project in northern Montana it is 1,000 
miles, and from the North Platte 
project in western Nebraska to the 
Orland propect in California it is 800 
miles; yet the conditions on all of this 
land which the government is irrigat- 
ing are wonderfully the same in the 
crops which it produces. Everywhere 
alfalfa, sugar beets, small grains and 
orcharding are a success. The Salt 
river valley of Arizona may take pride 
in her oranges, while the Yakima val- 
ley projects of Washington specialize 
in winter apples, yet on all the pro- 
jects north or south, east or west, a 
type of farming as intense and a farm 
civilization as high as any which has 
yet been seen on this continnent will 
spring up. On many of these projects 
all of the land which the government 
is planning to irrigate is at present in 
private hands, but on many more of 
them land can be got practically for 
nothing under the terms of the home- 
stead law. 

The work which the government has 
done on many of the projects is little 
short of marvelous. Down in Arizona 
water will be stored up by a dam 284 
feet high, and water will be used to 
water 200,000 acres of land, a large 
part of which would be a sand desert 
without it. On the Minidoka project 
of southern Idaho the barren sage 
brush desert of a few years ago is 
changed now by the government into 
land which is worth more, acre for 
acre, than our corn belt land. One of 
the most brilliant projects is that of 
valley of western 


i Colorado, which President Taft opened 





a few months ago. This project was 
otmly made a thing of reality by the 
daredevil survey of some government 
engineers and the hard, carefui work 
of bringing the water of the Gunnison 
river six miles by tunnel through a 
range of mountains and then spread- 
ing it out over the desert of the Un- 
compahgre valley. 


Under Roosevelt’s administration, 
Secretary of Interior Garfield was 
largely responsible for the great 


growth of the reclamation service. At 
present there is a great deal of specu- 
lation as to whether Secretary Ballin- 
ger of the present administration will 
continue expanding the work which 
former Secretary Garfield started. The 
tendency as shown by Taft’s speech at 
Spokane a couple of months ago will 
be for a much more conservative 
growth of the reclamation service. 
He pointed out that formerly the strict 
letter of the law had not been lived 
up to and that many projects had been 
started when there was not sufficient 
money in the reclamation fund to com- 
plete them. The danger from this 
course, he shows, is due to the fact 
that the homesteaders on a govern- 
ment project are practically helpless 
until water is delivered. The fact that 
water has not yet been delivered. does 
not excuse a homesteader from living 
out the full five years, and if projects 
are started when the funds are not 
available to complete them, there is 
great danger that the watering of a 
project will be delayed and men who 
have staked their all on a government 
project will suffer. To overcome this 
difficulty President Taft recommends 
that the coming congress authorize 
the secretary of the interior to issue 
bonds to the value of $10,000,000. 
President Taft expresses himself as 
wonderfully impressed with the mar- 
velous productivity of irrigated land 
and overwhelmed by the need for for- 
ther irrigation. But at the same time 
he evidently believes that in the past 
the reclamation service has been over 
enthusiastic. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
administration by its conservatisin 
will not stifle the great work which the 
reclamation service has so grandly 
started. May the reclamation fund, 
renewed every ten years, continue dur- 
ing the rest of this twentieth century 
redeeming the desert land of the west 
until the entire water supply has been 
used. In that day the arid west will 
be as important in its productivity and 
its civilization as the humid east. 

H. A. W. 
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THE MAD HASTE TO SEED 


There has been some talk that would 
lead the farmer not to wait for the 
seed bed to get in proper condition, 
but to plant whenever the “spirit 
moved.” 

Common sense—the kind the farmer 
has, and which is born of experience— 


1909 


teaches him that there is a proper time 
for seeding and this time is when the 
soil is in proper condition. Farmers 
living on adjoining farms have planted 
at different times. One would get his 
crops in “early,” before the ground 


was in proper condition. The other 
farmer would wait a few days longer 
until the conditions were more pro- 
pitious, with the result that he har- 


vested his crops fully as eariy and his 


crops were better in every way. Of 
course, we all know that there are 
times when it is not possible to get 
the soil in the condition we would like 
to have it. Perhaps it may ve too wet 
or too dry. The Hoosier Disk Drill, 
manufactured by the American Seed- 
ing-Machine Co., Incorporated, Rich- 


mond, Ind., will enable a farmer to put 
his seed in the ground in the best 
possible manner under any and all soil 


conditions. The feed is a known force 
feed, the furrow openers make the 
most desirable seed trenches, and the 
seed is sown at an even depth in the 
soil in any quantity desired. No mat- 
ter what your seeding conditions may 


be, or where you live, there is manu- 
factured a Hoosier Drill that will do 


that work as it should be done. Write 
for our Hoosier catalogue, and if you 
have any peculiar problems confront- 
ing you, tell us what they are and thus 


get the benefit of our many years’ 

practical experience. Go to your local 

dealer, after you have read our cata- 

logue, and insist on seeing the Hoosier 

Drill. Address 

THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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SUCCESSFUL BABY BEEF MAKING 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

In the Parmer of December 10th, in 
amswer toe a subscriber who asks for 
information on feeding calves, your 
remarks do not tally with my expert- 
ence. It seems to me you would make 
a hard task from an easy one. My 
1908 calves were dropped from April 
10th to July Ist; they were weaned 
February ist, 1909, and started on 
grain at omee. There were ten of 
them, weighing 575 pounds. With 
these we started two other calves that 
were bought at a sale, and on February 
17th added five yearlings that were 
larger and thinner, weighing 700 
pounds per head. They were getting 
a full feed of grain by April ist. Their 
feed was shelled corn and mixed tim- 
othy and clever hay. They were fed 
in am opem yard and bedded as weil 
as last year’s winter weather would 
permit. The; were turned onto four 
acres of very poor pasture May 15th. 
The pasture was so poor that it could 
hardly be considered a part of their 
ration. These cattle sold for $6.80 
per hundred in Chicago the latter part 
of June, weighing at that time 938 
pounds, Chicago weight. The best a 
long fed yearling had brought up to 
that time was $7.25 per hundred. Two 
of the oldest calves weighed just 1,000 
pounds each at the station. These 
were all grade Short-horns. 

Our previous year’s experience was 
about the same. We fed our calves 
and yearling steers together, com- 
mencing in January and selling im 
June at Sioux City at $6.25 per hun- 
dred. The ealves weighed 920 and the 
yeartings 1,225 at the home station. 
We have just weaned our 1909 crop 
of ealves on account of the bad 
weather and are handling them the 
same way. We let the calves run with 
the cows and wean at about eight 
months of age. They usually weigh 
around 600 pounds at that time. The 
mothers of these calves have prac- 
tically no grain the year around and 
the ealves none until weaned. Year- 
lings wnder choiee we believe have 
sold better the last two years than 
usual, and last year especially. {It 
seemed ta make no difference if a 
large part of them were heifers. Of 
course anything in the yearling line 
but choice should sell in warm weather 
befere the range season. 

FOSTER BROS. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 





Remarks: If our correspondent will 
again turn to the article in the issne 
of December 10th, which will be found 
on page 23 of that issue, he will note 
that the party making the inquiry had 
in mind marketing his calves about 
the first of May, which is a very dif- 
ferent proposition from marketing 
them the latter part of June or early 
in July. We also emphasized the im- 
portance of having calves of good 
quality and of getting them onto the 
grain after they are weaned with the 
least possible loss of time and keep 
them gaining steadily from the time 
feeding is begun until ready for mar- 
ket. Our correspondent’s practice, as 
tre gives it above, is exactly in accord 
with our recommendation. We wish 
to reiterate, however, the caution that 
if the conditions are not right, the man 
who undertakes to make baby beef in 
this way is likely to be disappointed. 
A great many more people have failed 
im fitting calves for market as year- 
limgs tham have sueceeded. We also 
remind our readers that rushing calves 
to market as short yearlings requires 
more grain in proportion to the weight 
of meat marketed than carrying them 
over and finishing the second year. [If 
we continue to have high priced grain 
we are convinced that the most suc- 
cessful eattle feeders will make very 
much more of their beef on grass and 
rough feeds, and very much less of it 
on grain. 





RATION FOR SOWS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“ft have just sold a carioad of young 
shoats; had them on a ration of corn 
and ground wheat fed as a slop. Now 
I see by your last week’s paper you 
Say there fs more protein in shorts 
than im wheat. How do you account 
for that? 

“Now, for feeding twenty head of 
young brood sows, would you advise 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


me to sell my wheat at 95 cents per 
bushel and buy shorts at $1.50 per 
hundred? I cam get bram at $1.40 per 
hundred. Corn is worth 60 cents per 
bushel. Have plenty of oats, worth 
about 40 cents per bushel. Please 
give me a ration.” 

Por brood sows we suggest using 
bran rather than shorts to balance 
corn. He can probably get bran as 
easily as shorts and a trifle cheaper. 

Bran contains about one-fifth more 
protein than wheat, simply because in 
making flour of the wheat more of the 
fat producing than flesh producing 
food is taken out. For the same rea- 
son oil meal contains more protein 
than flax seed. 

Our correspondent can afford to sell 
wheat at 95 cents per bushel and buy 
bran to feed with corn to brood sows. 
A ration of half bran and half corn 
by weight makes excellent feed for 
the sows and is much cheaper than 
any other ration of the same value he 
can make from the feeds availavle. 





THE WORK OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PAPER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the Farmer of December 10th is 
a very interesting article on the above 
subject written from the standpoint of 
the agricultural editor. F want to em- 
phasize if possible, or probably I 
should say endorse, the editor’s 
thoughts on the subject; but endorse 
them from the standpoint of a tiller of 
the soil. Sure we are all linked to- 
gether in one great body—the experi- 
ment station, the agricultural press, 
and the practical farmer, including all 
lines of practical agriculture. We are 
as the spokes of a wheel When all 
are set firmly im the hub, “soil,” and 
bound together by the felloe and tire 
of education, then we do move. It is 
hard to estimate which is of the most 


value to the other; but the agricultural 
press is undoubtedly the great motive 
power. 

I onee gave a six months’ subscrip- 
tion to an agricultural paper and, on 
looking over the receipt which the 
agent gave me, I noticed at the bot- 
tom: “We deo not stop the paper at 
the expiration of your subscription un- 
less notified.” I was notified when my 
subscription expired, but the paper 
continued to come, and it was neces- 
sary for me to reply to them twice 
before it was discontinued. This class 
of paper I don’t approve of. They are 
mere advertising mediums. And while 
it is true that they contain many good 
things, and we need the advertise- 
ments, it is the circulation they are 
after, the volume of which puts the 
value on their advertising space. Much 
of their reading material is clipped 
from other papers that are more ad- 
vanced, and the farmer who doesn't 
take any of the progressive papers 
don’t notice the difference. The papers 
that are the greatest power behind the 
throne are those that operate on the 
plan of “pay in advance, and stop when 
the time is out.” This is the class that 
are nearest in touch with the experi- 
ment stations and the leading breeders 
and farmers. 

It is really surprising how little we 
would broaden our agricultural meth- 
ods if it were not for possibly three 
influences. I will not attempt to name 
them in the order of their import- 
ance, but they are travel, agricultural 
bulletins and books, and the agricul- 
tural press. Taking a neighborhood as 
a unit, but few of us travel to any 
extent. A few read intelligently and 
studiously agricultural papers, bulle- 
tins, and books; but altogether too 
many are either toc busy to read or 
confine their reading to other lines 
entirely foreign to agriculture. 

It is also surprising how little we 
know about the methods of the most 
successful men of our vicinity. True, 
we all plow, harrow, plant, cultivate, 
and harvest whatever we may have to 
harvest; but some men seem to have 
a more abundant harvest than others. 
Why is it? ft fs usually because of 
the know how—the doing of the right 
thing at the right time and in the right 
way. But sometimes it is the case 
that circumstances prevent a man 
from dofmg what he knows is best. 
Then it is that the thing next best fs 
in order, and that don’t always prove 
satisfactory. But nevertheless educa- 
tion for the farmer in all t and 
all conditions pertaining to his line of 





work can not be merely winked at; it 
is nowadays a case of necessity. 

It is deplorable that our present 
school system in lowa is doing soa 
little toward preparing our , fu.ure 
farmers for their life work, and it fs 
our duty as citizens to hasten as rap- 
idly as possible the consolidation of 
rural schools, so that our posterity 
may have the benefit of agricultural 
high schools and at least an inter- 
mediate agricultural training. But the 
agricultural high school will come too 
late in the day to be of mucb educa- 
tional value to the farmer of the pres- 
ent, so to the agricultural press we 
must look for our education. There- 
fore to the “modest” agricultural edi- 
tor I would say, “Be of good cheer.” 
We as laymen need your help and your 
co-operation. Though we seem to 
learn slowly, and often ask you to tell 
it over again, I notice that the interest 
in better live stoek, better corn, and 
better everything is growing. 

OSCAR ROYSE. 

Page county, lowa. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, Dee. 27.—This is a time when 
figures are ignored by the farmer, and 
wheat values have advanced sharply in 
recent weeks, despite the government’s 
increased crop estimates, stocks failing to 
pile up. Manifestly, it is impossible te 
know how much wheat farmers are carry- 
ing, and mere guesses do not count for 
much, but the recent visible supply state- 


ment showed but 28,000,000 bushels in 
sight, or 24,000,000 bushels less than a 
year ago. [It would seem, if the govern- 
ment figures were correct, that there 
would be an accumulation of wheat during 
the last half of the crop year. At the 
present time farmers are in no hurry 
about selling their grain, however, and 
the strong position of the market is main- 
tained in the face of a greatly lessened 
export trade. From July ist to December 
lst the exports of breadstuffs were only 
52,508,000 bushels, compared with about 
73,000,000 bushels for the same period last 
year, and the December exports shew a 
great falling off In the movement. As 
farmers have marketed this season about 
3,000,000 bushels more wheat than for the 
same time last year, it will be seen that 
there has been a great increase in 
domestic consumption, but the fact should 
not be forgotten that the new crop began 
to be marketed at a time when the old 
crop was well used up and that there 
were big holes to be filled, the millers re- 
quiring unusually large amounts to sup- 
ply the existing demands for flour. 

‘utures have been selling far higher than 
a year ago, and cash lots have been sell- 
ing 19 cents a bushel higher under small 
offerings of the contract grade and a 
strong demand. Millers are holding large 
amounts of wheat and are understood to 
be bullish in sentiment. some recent 
days larger northwestern receipts and ex- 
pected good receipts have brought about 
reductions in prices. 

In recent weeks an immense volume of 
selling of corn has been done by western 
speculators who had handsome profits 
within their grasp, and many farmers 
have improved what they thought were 
good opportunities to sell pirt of their 
surplus supplies of corn at good prices. 
Advanced prices of 5 cents a b el or 
more over the priees current a year ago 
looked good to them, and at times there 
was quite a free movement. Still it can 
not be said that there has been any rush 
to sell corn, and the markets have net 
been overloaded, there being a ready de- 
mand for all the offerings at good prices. 
For many weeks the supply was held down 
by the poor supply of marketable re. 
as the fall was remarkably warm and wet, 
being the very worst kind of corn dryin 
weather. Even now there is a great 
of corn that does not grade, and all ever 
the country there are reports of large 
quantities that are not marketable and 
will have to be fed to stock o1 the farm. 
And it may be said that farmers can net 
do any better than to c~-»~er: their corn 
into pork, beef and mut! nd that rul- 
ing prices of hog produc. ve figured as 
equal to about 80-cent cern. Cold weather 
has improved country roads and made it 
possible for farmers to deliver corn t 
ha@ sold ahead fer early delivery. Many 
farmers are bullish in sentiment and ex- 
press- a disbelief in the big crop of 
superior quality reported by the govern- 
ment, and in various places owners are 
not offering any for sale. Oats, unlike 
wheat and corn, are selling around § to 
6 cents per bushel lower than a vear ago, 
the erep being the largest and best in 
quality ever grown, but there is no dis- 
position among farmers to overload the 
market. 

Cattle are not commanding the un- 
usually high prices that they did 
a short time back, when buyers would 

y almost any figure for lets ada 
for the Christmas holiday trade, but good 
prices are paid for the small percentage 
of good fat beeves that show up at the 
st yards. Se far as mere numbers 
are comcerned, there are plenty of cattle 
now in feeding districts, east and weat, 
but there is a scarcity of good fat lots, 
and if stockmen persist in rushing their 
short-fed, immature cattle on the mar 
where will the supply of good mat 
cattle come from tater on? It has hap- 

ned recently that marketing of this 

ind has been checked by bad breaks in 
prices, following badly glutted markets, 
and this lack of normal caitle sy 
has enabled sellers te obtain some 
grvesem. but the average stock feeder 


and has been 
the time this winter, with the call largely 
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for good weighty feeders to ship to Ohio 

and Indiana, where good crops of corn 

were raised, but offerings of cattle of this 

kind adapted for short feeding have been 

inadequate, ckers securing the greater 
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week's receipts cattle were 
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been a geod call for feeders at lower 
prices, with not many off buyers 
show a preference for y and 
sheep feeder stock over lambs in numer- 
ous instances, a new feature. Of late the. 
eastern outlet has been m than 
in reeent years on corresponding dates, 
and prices are too high to expect an ex- 


ed discount, gs 
of prime lots being snapped up by buyers 
at a good premium. lowa short-fed stock 
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to the advent winter weather, most 


tations, and intending 
buyers of such for feeding have shown 
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Northwestern Hide & Fur Co. 
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WE ARE TANHERS OF CATTLE AND HORSE HIDES 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


A RAILROAD MAN ON IOWA 
FARMING. 

President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of the Country Life Commission and 
the work of the commission and the 
publicity which followed has focused 
attention on the problems of country 
life, not only from the standpoint of 
the farmer, but from the standpoint 
of the city. Men whose minds can 
think in national terms now see as 
they never did before how inseparably 
the interests of the city, the factory, 
the great industrial ‘enterprises, are 
linked with the interests of the 
farmer, and how dependent upon his 
success and prosperity are all other 
classes. As an evidence of this we 
reproduce some portions of an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the 
Commercial Club of Des Moines by 
Mr. A. L. Craig, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago Great Western 
railroad. Throughout his address Mr. 
Craig emphasized the dependence of 
the city on the country, and he urged 
upon the business men present that 
the way to build a city is to build up 
the country in its business territory. 
Note the following excerpts: 

“Where less than seventy years ago 
there were but 43,112 people in Iowa, 
in 1905 your population had grown to 
2,210,050, and instead of their being 
about one and one-quarter miles of 
crea for each person there is now but 
sixteen acres for each individual. 
Seventy years, a period hardly worth 
mentioning in the world’s history, has 
reduced the visible supply of land in 


this state from 800 acres per person 
to less than sixteen acres. While it 
is true that lowa’s population has not 
been increasing of ls 2 years, except 
in the newer portions, and some might 
argue that because of this decrease 
there is no need for concern over the 


subject of reduced size in farm units, 
it is true nevertheless that the subject 
is a live one and under present con- 
ditions Iowa’s population must soon— 
if it has not already—begin to in- 
crease. 

* * ” 

“In the first place there are no longer 
the large areas of cheap lands to the 
west and northwest and the large 
emigration from the state can not 
much longer continue, and then your 
excess population must largely stay at 
home; and, secondly, because it is 
time that the people of Iowa should 
realize that they have been spending 
millions of dollars every year to bring 
to maturity young men and women 
who as soon as they are capable of 
relf-support have taken their patri- 
mony and gone to other states. 

- + « 


“How much has it cost Iowa to 
bring into the world, care for, clothe, 
educate, and endow many thousands 
of young men and women, for what— 
only to go west and enrich other com- 
munities. For twenty years to my 
own knowledge this state has been 
the chosen ground for work for those 
endeavoring to get people to move to 
other sections of this country and to 
Canada. Why did they find the work 
profitable here? Because your people 
are Amercans, because there is almost 
no illiteracy here, because as a class 
you are prosperous and have money 
as well as health and strength. In 
short, have chose attributes which 
maxe for the best American citizen- 
ship, and that is what the new states 
to the west as well as our Canadiai 
neighbors to the north are looking for. 
Why let this condition continue? Why 
not keep these working machines and 
money at home? Is there any good 
reason why it can not be done? To a 
visitor to your state there appears to 
be none. The fame of lowa as an 
agricultural state is as broad as is the 
spread of enlightened and educated 
people. Your climatic conditions are 
more favorable than in many places. 
You have good schools, homes, li- 
braries, and public buildings Your 
government is reasonable and just. 
Then why do your people leave you. 
No reason that I can see but the lust 
for land, and that can be satisfied in- 
side of the confines of your own 
boundaries for many years to come. 

. * + 


“It is not more land that farmers 
want, it is less land and better tilled 
land and a knowledge Of how to 
re-enrich the land by rotation of crops 
and the avoidance of impoverishment 
of the land by repetition of the same 
crop year after year. The far western 
states are already becoming familiar 
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with the problem. Irrigation and in- 
tensive culture have shown what could 
be done and former stock ranges are 
being converted into ten, twenty, and 
forty-acre farms. You don’t have to 
irrigate in Iowa, so you don’t have the 
benefit of the example and thought 
which the small irrigated farms bring, 
so you must somehow get more of 
these model farms scattered about the 
state. 
« = * 

“Twenty years hence it is claimed 
that our wheat crop, if present meth- 
ods are continued, will not supply our 
home consumption. Where will we get 
more, and if we can get it from other 
countries, what shall we trade for it? 

* * * 


“I might tell you that Iowa black 
loam soil will produce 170 to 200 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre, but that 
your average production is only one- 
half of that. That with rotation corn 
will easily yield 70 bushels per acre, 
and that the average of the members 
of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion is better than 80 bushels, but your 
state’s average is less than 36 bushels. 
That under proper conditions an acre 
of land will support a milk cow, an:! 
*hat the net profit from a cow should 
pe $25 to $40 a year. That apple cul- 
ture, if the same methods were fol- 
lowed that obtain in the fancy 
orchards of Oregon and Washington, 
would return $700 per acre per annum, 
and that the demand for a, ples is 
greater than ever and the produciion 
millions of bushels less than a few 
years ago because of inferior methods 
of culture and consequent decadence 
of orchards in the eastern states. 
That there are celery gardens in lowa 
which have yielded an average of over 
$400 a year for over six years. That 
water melon growers around Musca- 
tine and Des Moines are doing betier 
than $125 per annum net, and that 
cabbage growers around Bristow and 
Woodward are getting $70 to $80 per 
acre out of their products. That good 
roads increase the profit ofthe farm 
because ‘the cost of transportation be- 
gins at the farm’ and not at the rail- 
way station. But all such statements 
would be telling you what you already 
know, and set me up as telling you in 
detail what to grow. I can no do that. 
Experiment, rotation, and thorough 
tillage of the soil, analyses and ‘ntelli- 





out 


rk 


gent application must w 
details. 
oe * * 

“If you keep your Iowa natives a 
home, you won't have to go out 
people to take their place. lowa’s pop 
ulation will not decrease, but the siz 
of her farms will, and with less lan 
to iook after, cultivation will be mor 
intense and the product larger.” 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
he 5. 8. =4 PR mre Sons, Iowa 
& Barnhart, South Eng- 
1 ale at West Liberty Ia. 
Feb. 9-10. C. R. Steele, Ireton, Ia. 
Fes MW. G H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Feb. 185 A. P. Fuhrmetster, Churdan, 


a. 

Jan. 20. H. R. Ryan, Irwin, Ia., sale at 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 20. A. T. Guthrie, Newton, Ia. 

Feb. 25. Cahill Bros., Rockford, la. 

April 8. J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Ml. 

June 16. N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ia. 


SHORT-HORNS, HEREFORDS, AND 
ANGUS. 


March 15-16-17. W. C. MeGavock, Mgr., 
sale at South Omaha, Neb. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Jan. 22. Fred Schroder, Denison, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
_—— 9. T. E. Wagner, Mason City, 


March 10. M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, ta. 
March 11. Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, <a. 
Mareh 16. Breeders’ sale, Wall ke, 
Ia., M. A. Martin, Sale Manager. 
May 31. H. J. Hess, Waterloo, la. 
June 7. Jas. Williams, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 5. White Bros, Perry, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
Jan. 26. Brookmont Farm, Odebolt, Ia. 
Feb. 10. Dispersion sale Wheeler's Table- 
backed Herefords, Harlan, fa. 
RED POLLS. 
Jan. 19. Frank J. Clouss, Clare, Ia., sale 
at Sioux City, Ia. 
PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 8-9. Lakewood Farm, Rock Rapids, 
x ane at Sioux City, Ia. 
Feb C. R. Steele, ireton, 
Feb. is. A. B. Puterbaugh, Keuicdgeville, 
il. 
Feb. 17. James Loonan and T. F. Glenny, 
Hudson, Ia., sale at Waterloo, Ia. 
PERCHERONS AND SHIRES. 
Jan. 20. A. T. Guthrie, Newton, Ia. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
March 1-2. L. M. Monsees & Son, Smith- 
ton, Mo. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Jan. 19. Mastodon Poland-Chinas, W. 
‘ ler, Harlan, la. 
Jan. 26. E. Storey, Kewanee, IIl. 
Feb. 1. Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 


Feb. 1. E. Gritters, Hull, Ia 

Feb. 2. C. F. Spicer, Smithshire, Il. 
Feb. 4. : A. Jefferis & Son, Rock 
Peb. 8. F “c. Paul, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Feb. 8 Nels C. Jensen, Exira, la. 


Feb. 9. C..W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 

Feb. 1% Ira Cottingham, Eden, I). 
Henry White, Trivoli, IM. 

Feb. #7. D. BH. Paul, Laurel, la. 

Feb. 18. C. C. Polly, Whiting, Ia. 

Feb. 23. William Carey, Fonda, Ia. 

Feb. 24. Ruebel Bros.. Marathon, [a. 

Feb. 24. Mastodon Poland-Chinas, W. 

W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
Feb. 25. M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 4. A. I. Conktfin, Radcliffe, Ia. 

Jan. 7. 8S. P. Freed, Ames, Ia. 

Jan. 12. Alex McCurdy, Alta, Ia. 

Jan. 14. Geo. E. Wall, Cherokee, Ia. 

Jan. 19. Chas. Beerman, Webster City, 


Jam. 19. C. B. Reynolds, Doon, fa. 
Jan. 19. Chas. Beermann, Webster City, 


Ta. 
Jan. 20. J. J. Castle, Inwood, Ia. 
Jan. 26. R. C. Veenker, George, Ia. 
Jan. 27. CC. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Ia. 
Jan. 27. J. Reece & Co., Eldora, fa. 


; Oo. 

Jan. 28. John Wilkin, Correctionville, Ia. 

Feb. 1. Cerwinske Bros., Rockford, Ia. 

Feb. 2. O. T. Balmat, Mason City. Ia. 

Feb. 3. Purdy & Avery, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 4. Will Banks, Burt, Ia. 

keh. 4 Cahill Bros., Rockford, Ia. sa 

Feb. 7. W. W. Scoles, Onawa, Ia. 

Feb. 8 Perry Livengood, Castana. Ia. 

Feb 9. D. F. Counts, Mapleton, Ia. 

Feb. 14. E. E. Handley, Carroll, Ia. 

Feb. 15 B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Ia. 

Feb. 16. Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Ia. 

Feb. 16. C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Ia. 

PERCHERONS, BELGIANS, FRENC 
ae re oes CLYDESDALES, 

ND TROTTERS. 

Feb, 1-2-3- . Breeders’ Sale Co., Bloom- 
ington, I., C. W. Hurt, Manager, Ar- 
rowsmith, Ill. 

CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 28 A. A. Rogers, Inwood, Ia. 
Feb. 8 M. J. Desmond, Waterville, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 
Jan, 28. R. L. Boliman, Coal Valley, Ii. 
BERKSHIRES. 
Feb, 24. W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill. 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Jan. 20. A. T. Guthrie, Newton, Ia. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
nue advertisements already running must have 
hotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure ofsame being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
seation a annctas posttion. rma a togo to 

reday 





hents, however, cap usuall 
&e late as Monday morning of me week of issue 


FIELD NOTES. 


DISPERSION SALE OF RED POLLS. 
Mr. Dan Clark, of Cedar Falls, lowa, 
will disperse his entire herd of Red Polled 
‘tthe at Cedar Falls dpanasy 14th. The 
herd numbers fifty head and is recognized 
4s one of the leading herds of the breed. 
Mr. Clark is a thorough cattleman and 
we regret very much to learn of his quit- 

og the business. He was one of the 
chief exhibitors at the Iowa State Fair 
‘se past two years and was very suc- 
eessful in winning his share of the 
Premieme. He was equally as successful 

beth the Minnesota and Hhnots state 
‘ies. The dispersion of this herd gives 
the publie a chance to procure ail of the 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


choice animals which Mr. Clark has been 
so successful in etting together. We 
have visited the fierd many times and 
have always been favorably  impres: 

with the type and uniformity of the whole 
herd they are of a young age 
and have proved themselves to be regular 
breeders. Besides the two grand herd 
bulls there will be ten young bulls, the 
youngest being six months, and many are 


of serviceable age. ‘The herd bulls Durock 
and Midnight stood at the head of their 
class, a two-year-old and an aged bull, 


and there is not likely to be offered this 
season better bulls than these They have 
proven their worth both in the show ring 
and as sires. Note the advertisement in 
this issue and write Mr. Clark at onee 
for a catalogue. When writing him kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WHEELER’S HEREFORD SALE. 


W. W. Wheeler's Hereford cattle sale 
at Harlan, fowa, December 22d, attracted 
buyers from different parts of Iowa, and 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska were also repre- 
sented, but the crowd was not large and 
it was bargain day for those present. 
Owing to two big farm sales in the neigh- 


borhood that day, the local attendance 
was small and but few of the cattle stayed 
in the county... The Howard Cattle Com- 


pany, of Pierre, South Dakota, got sev- 
era! head, and several head went to C. J. 
White, of Dickinson, North Dakota. 5&. 


F. Rhodes, of Park Rapids, Minnesota, 
and J. J. Fisk, of Randolf, Minnesota, 
were buyers of bulls, the latter getting 
None Better at $90 and the former Good- 
enough at $100. The following parties 


were buyers of around a half dozen head 
each: Ellis Bailey. Marshalltown, Ia.; 


Rudolf Mundt, Clutier, la.; Leroy Me- 
Whorter, Burt, Ia.; M. E. Halling, Orie .t, 
Ia.; and Clark Bros., of Cainsville, Mo. 


Other lowa buyers, most of, whom got 
more than one head, were David Boldt, 
Carrol; J. H. Hise, Monroe; B. - W. 
Gregory, Harlan; Peter Whitrock, Wal- 
nut; Edw. Weiss, Manning; Jos. Glass, 
Carroll; Fred Munchrath, Earling; he me 
Cairns, Scranton; Jas. Wittrud, Mannin 

L. H. Larson, Harlan; and Mrs. F. 
Hann, Harlan. Mrs. Hann paid $147.50 
for the fine cow IMogical, and her heifer 
calf. None of the other females sold 
above $100 each, amd most all of them 
were young heifers in just ordinary 
breeding condition Eight or ten of the 
bulls sold for $100 to $145 each, and there 
were twenty head sold. The average on 
bulls was $85, which was a very low aver- 
age for as good a lot of bulls. J. H. Hise. 
ef Monroe, fowa, paid the top price for 
bulls, securing Dale Junior 2d at $146. 
Clark Bros., of Missouri, got Royal March 
for $130, the second highest price. The 
bulls ranged in price from $52.50 to $146. 
Only two of the heifers sold under $60, 
and not many of them above $80. Col. 

. 8S. Duncan, of Clearfield, Iowa, cried 
the sale in his usual efficient manner. Mr. 
Wheeler will hold a dispersion sale of 
Herefords February 10th, when he will 
sell a splendid let of table-backed cows 
and heifers and young bulls. Watch for 
particulars later. 


TAYLOR & JONES OFFER GOOD 
DRAFT STALLIONS. 


The firm of Taylor & Jones is very 
conveniently located at Williamsville, 
Illinois, and wishes to advise our readers 
of the fact .that they have their barns 
at the present time full of young draft 
stallions of the Percheron, Shire, and 
Beigian breeds. They are specially strong 
this year on good imported Percheron 
stallions, a number of good, heavy-boned 
grays and blacks that were personally 
selected by Mr. Chas. R. Taylor in 
Franee the past season for his Ameri- 
can customers. His life work has been 
the horse business, and everyone has 
some idea of the value and necessity of 
experience in any business, and this be- 
comes very useful to a Buyer who is in- 
vesting several thousand dollars in _ stall- 
ions. Mr. Taylor has the knowledge of 
the business that aids him in his buying, 
and we have heretofore called this lot of 
stallions which he selected the best lot 
of Percherons that they have brought 
over in many years. They have the thick. 
heavy middies, the strong backs and ood 
heavy bone—the kind so many are 1 in 
for and seldom find. Our readers wi 
also find a number of good Shire stallions 
built on the same plan that will suit buy- 
ers looking for the heavy, drafty kind. 
This firm does business on the square 
and always tries to satisfy all cm 
They make their guarantees 
have just received a large and finely il. 
lustrated catalogue which is new, at- 
tractive, and instructive, and is full of 
facts and references. They will be 
pleased to mail it to any of our readers 
who will ask for it, and would be pleased 
to show their stallions to all interested. 
Visit them or write, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


THE WEST LIBERTY, [OWA, SHORT- 
HORN SALE NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


The splendid offering of ure bred 
Scotch Short-horns to be sold at West 
Liberty, lowa, next Wednesday, January 
5th, by S. H. Thompson's Sons, of towa 
City. and Smith & Barnhart, of South 
English, should not fail to attract an ap- 
preciative crowd of buyers. The _ breed- 
ing and individual merit, and also the 
good reputation. of the herds, is such as 
te make this an offering to be appreciated 
by discriminating breeders, and those 
looking fer cheice steck of either sex will 
do well to patronize the sale. There prob- 
ably will not be a better time to buy than 
now, as indications point to higher prices 
a little later. eattle are selling 
higher than for a quarter of a century, 
and wher grass comes and feed az 
it will be too late to buy cheap. essTs. 
Thompson are selling an offering of 
Scotch heifers and young bulls that are a 
representative lot from their old success- 
ful herd They inelude a dozen Seotch 
heifers that are uniformly geod and very 
attraetive both in breeding and individual 
merit. They are parting with some of 
thefr best and are selfing heifers they 
would prefer to keep, but they can not 
keep all the best. One of the Cruickshank 
Lavender heifers in the sale is a full sister 
to one that sold in thefr last sale for 
— or $270. The four good Scotch butts 

the Thompson offeving includes one 





Victoria. one Princess Royal, and 
Avalanche, all Cruickshank families that 
have long been producing herd headers in 
the Thompson herd. 

Smith & Barnhart are consigning 
eighteen cows and heifers and seven 
young bulls. Six of the bulls are Scotch 
and of very attractive breeding and indi- 
vidual merit. Most of them are sired 
Scottish Fame, a royally bred 
now at the head of Smith & Barnhart’'s 
herd. His sire is Lord Gloster 2d, and his 
dam was Imp. Scotch Myrtle, . the 
Duthie-bred bull Scottish Victor. ne of 
the young bulls in the sale, called Scot- 
tish Leader, is a half brother to the herd 
bull, both having Imp. Seotch Myrtle for 
their dam. Another of the young Scotch 
bulls is out of Imp. Lady Victor, two 
others are out of Claudie 4th, by Prince 
of Archers, by the great Scottish Archer, 
and the grandam is the imported cow 
Claudie 2d, by Sovereign, breeding that 
will appeal strongly to the student of 
Scoteh pedigrees. Five of the cows con- 
signed by Smith & Barnhart have young 
ealves at foot and others are bred. Some 
of them are of the same breeding as the 
bulls mentioned. Write for the catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and ar- 
range to be at the sale. See announce- 
ment this week on page 1722. 


HIRSCHMAN’S PERCHERONS., 


Mr. Geo. Hirschman, of Pierson, Iowa, 
weil known to many Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers as a breeder of high class Per- 
cherons, again comes before the public 
announcing that he has yearling, two- 
year-old, and three-year-old stallions for 
sale. Some of them are prize winners and 
other are good enough to make a credit- 
able showing at leading fairs when put 
in condition. They have all been raised 
on the farm and out in the open where 
they have developed into vigorous horses, 
They are the heavy-boned kind, with size, 
quality, and action, and are true to the 
Percheron type. They are best recom- 
mended by being seen, and if you will call 
on Mr. Hirschman he will be pleased to 
show you his horses. The farm is north 
of Pierson, which is on the Moville branch 
of the C. & N. W. railway, and west of 
Washta, which is on the Lllinois Central. 
Parties coming to visit him will be met at 
either of these towns and conveyed to 
the farm free of charge if Mr. Hirschman 
is notified of their coming. The adver- 
tisement appears in this issue. Write 
Mr. Hirschman for further particulars, 
and when writing him please mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


McCURDY & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 


One of the good Duroc Jersey bred sow 
sales of the season will be held by Messrs. 
A. Mcvurdy & Sons at the feed barn in 
Alta, Iowa, January 12th. The offering 
is made up of practically all tried sows, 
numbering forty head. They are a vigor- 
ous let ef strong-boned lengthy sows, 
many of which are carrying their own 
guarantee. All have been bred toe one of 
the two herd boars, Prince ef Colonels 2¢@ 
and Mack's Colonel. A few included de- 
serving special mention are May Bloom, 
dam of the prize-winning Model Wonder; 
Queen Advancer 6th, by Advancer; 
Laura’s Model, by the show boar Model 
Chief 3d; Tip Top Lady, by Keep On and 
out of a full sister to Advancer; Jim Lady, 
first prize gilt at Sioux City im 1907; 
of Alta (bred by Ira Jackson), by Kruger; 
one by Foge's Colonel; one by Finch 
Colonel; and one by Prince of Colonels 
2d and out of a Fogg’s dam. The Jatter 
is one of the choice things in the auction, 
and is a good illustration of what may 
be expected from the sows in this sale 
bred to Prince of Colonels 2d. Ask Messrs. 
McCurdy to send you a catalogue, and 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing them. 


WALL & SON’S DUROC SALE. 

Messrs. Geo. E. Wall & Son, of Cher- 
okee, lowa, will hold their annual sale of 
Duroc Jersey bred sows on Friday, Janu- 
ary 24th. Fifty-five head have been cat- 
alogued for the occasion, and we wish to 
state that few if any better offerings will 
be submitted to the public this season. 
In founding this herd Messrs. Wall were 
discriminating buyers. The line of pur- 
chases made were on individual merit, 
no pedigree being good enough that was 
not connected with a high class brood sow. 
With sows of the above description col- 
lected, they next went in search of a boar 
qualified to place at the head of the herd. 
The boar selected after diligent search 
was found in the herd of Johnston Bros. 
& Newkirk, of Brooklyn, lowa, in Model 
Chief 7th, nearly a full brother to the 
sweepstakes Model Chief 2d. This boar 
has now been used in the herd the second 
season, and as a sire has fulfilled Messrs. 
Wall's highest expectations, and he is now 
included im the sale. Here is a chance 
to get a tested sire of high quality that 
comes down through a line of ancestry 
that has made an unmistakable imprint 
on the Duroe Jersey breed. Mueh more 
could be said eoncerning this splendid 
boar, and likewise his gilts that are in- 
cluded in the sale, without exaggeration. 
We prefer to have those interested in 
brood sows attend the sale and look the 
offering over carefully, as we believe there 
is much to interest the man in need of 
choice breeding stock. When writing 
Messrs. Wall for catalogue, kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. The initial announce- 
ment will be found in this issue. 


GOOD POLAND-CHINAS FOR SALE. 

On account of the bad roads, W. H. 
Barr, of Villisea, Iowa, had to call his 
sale off, and now offers at private treaty 
the stock he advertised for public sale. He 
is making particularly attractive prices on 
the Poland-China boars of the large type 
he advertised. He still has Nos. 6 and 7 
of the sale catalogue, and the two best 
boars he had, in his judgment, to offer, 
They were farrewed April 6th, and will 
weigh 250 te 280 pounds each. He also 
has March boars that will weigh 335 
pounds, and he is sure that the man who 
wants a gaod boar will be particularly 
well plensed with these. He will be glad 
to describe and quote prices on them by 
mail, or, better still, weuld like to have 
those interested and wishing to buy come 
to see him. Mr. Barr is a veteran Poland- 
China breeder. and our readers can de- 
pend upon finding his Poland-Chinas ex- 
actly as described, Those who want to 
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DISPERSION SALE OF Beng RYAN 
SHORT-HCRNS. 


Rage of Short-horns, 

mate sng at South 

; le oe 
a 

about ee are Scotch. will be 

them will 

females 


_ in some 
bred’ to the ‘splendid’ Marr-Siasie heed 
r oO e jen rr- e he 

bull Master Three of 


the famous International champion Lovely 
30th are included. Tue cattle in the offer- 
ing will be in the best possible condition 
to do their buyers od, as they are 
known breeders and have years of use- 
fulness before them. ‘The initial an-~ 
nouncement appears in this issue. 
Wateh future ismuex for ot her particulars, 
and in the meantime file vour application 
for catalogue, addressing god for the 
same to R. Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 


CONKLIN’S DUROC SALE—LAST CALL 


Our readers gee in securing high 
class Duroc Jerseys should eaqnemiber that 
Mr. A. I. Conklin. ‘of Radcliffe, lowa, will 
sell a good lot of Duroc Jersey bred sows 
January 4th at his farm, but a short dis- 
tance from Radcliffe. Some of them 

been his reserved breeding 
stock that were not for sale. For this 
pe soe Sy Conklin is making a special 
effort give those who attend ue sale 
som that will please them. and he 
is including many that would 
not otherwise be offered. Five Tien Tsin 
sOws are among those referred to above, 
and they will be found worthy of careful 
consiccration. In all there are fifteen 


The H. R. Ryan 
Irwin, lowa, are eo 
ebra 





tried sows, and twenty are spring and fall 

gilts. Mr. Conklin is a Boot care taker, 

—s hing will be overfitted. The = 
te well aevela » and of th 

popular’ I a e Ohio Chief 
ose dam was the $500 


een ‘een by Crimson Wonder, has 
- . aa fh gen he 9 hings for Mr. a 
are ineluded in the 
sale. = Jim Junior has also been a 
age yn my A Rae h- 
ters = show MB well .= tne pend fn 
sa com er- 
ings of the year A should 
tended. The farm can also be reached 
from Radcliffe Crossing, which is on the 
oe i ~—_" = Ac pac Des 
vines. ou will not regre' e day 
spent with Mr. Conklin. 


CORN BELT EXPANSION. 


The above refers to the new Poland- 
China herd boar of Messrs. C. K. Hanson 


hog we ever used. This will be saying 
considerable, as yg hee is a well known fact 
that our herd Napoleon Chief 
weighed 1,000 Tgp We had never ex- 
pected to find a ae that would suit us 
quite as well as does Corn Belt 

to cross on Napoleon Chief's oe We 
have always regarded Napoleon Chief, by 
2 Price, the 1,005-pound the 
greatest specimen of the breed that we 
have ever seen, and it has been difficult 
for us to satisfy ourselves with any other 
boar of less size and bone than Napoleon 
Chief. P- pongrotsete caret Corn 
ever, securing t grea r rm 
Belt Spansion to cross on the big-bon 

gilts poleon Chief. We long ago = 
that the show yard ty = not to the 
liking of the pork p cers in the great 
corn belt. a Ba this reason we have 
preserved reasonably early 
maturing eugiition. The immense size, 
heavy bone, and reasonably early matur- 
ing of our Poland-Chinas have made them 
very desirable for the farmer.” 


THE GRISWOLD SEED CATALOGUE. 
The Griswold Seed pnemene od 159 
Tenth street, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1 par- 
ticular attention to their 1910 as eata- 
logue in their initial ad this 
week. They me — =. of alfalfa 
and field seeds, garden and 
flower seeds. They, haw. had twenty 
years’ experience in the seed business, 
and they peat forth every effort to make 
their seeds satisfactory for the buyer, with 
the result that their trade has steadily 
increased, and they now have one of the 
biggest seed businesses in the west. in 
the advertisement this week they not 
oar: call attention to their 1910 catalogue, 
but also to the new Blue Rambler rose 
which they are making a special offer on. 
When this rose first opens it is a bright 
red, but it onoutually turns to blue. Their 
catalogue tells all about it and the manv 
other interesting varieties of” ers 
— they sell, as well as their field and 
. A postal card request will 

brine it. Lf you wou:d like to have one of 
new Blue just send 


Ram 
} on 16 cents for a single plant, or two 
nts will be sent “poaigadd for 30 cents. 
d their advertisement. When writ 
them we will deem it a favor if our 
ers will mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE MOST DURABLE FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


Farm buildings which will last longer 
than the ome BO nell - which are 
bound to be more and in pepular de- 
maudiane Dalines put up of concrete. It ts 
not a hard matter to put up buildings 
with conerete, and the beauty of it is that 
f you know ‘how the work can be done 
with much cheaper labor chal wood 2n 
buildings can be put up with, as there is 

no om the farm that 
can not be canstructed of concrete. There 
are 
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and barns built can stair- 

ways, foundations for new buil , for 

Durpons! for wien ang mind of” balding 
an 

2 fs desired. At 


material las 
Cement om rad of Dept. 15. 30 Broad 
street, New 
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JOINT SALE OF HIGH CLASS 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


TO BE SOLD IN HEATED SALE PAVILION 


| West Liberty, la., Wednesday Jan. 5 
40 Head {f Bulls, 29 Females 40 Head 


























We are selling an offering of young cows and heifers 
and bulls at this time that we are sure will meet with 
your approval both in breeding and individual merit. 
Ten of the bulls are Scotch and they afford breeders a 
good selection for herd headers. The cows and heifers 
are mostly Scotch and are in good breeding condition. 
They are bred to our herd bulls or have young calves at 
foot. Such Scotch families are represented as the 
Princess Royal, Alexandrina, Lavender, Rosemary, 
Orange Blossom, Victoria, Beauty, Aurora and there 
are some out of imported cows. 

All lovers of good cattle are invited to be with us on 
saleday. Free entertainment at the Hise House to 
breeders from a distance. Write for the catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 














S$. H. THOMPSONS’ SONS, lowa City, lowa. 
SMITH & BARNHART, South English, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer. 
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Dispersion Sale of the Ryan Herd 








OF 








SHORT- 


OF IRWIN, IOWA, AT 


So. Omaha, Neb., Thursday, Jan. 20 


50 Head of Young, Useful Cattle 








HORNS 





One- Half the Offering is Scotch 





material. 


and at your own price. 
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comprising the Secret, Victoria, Missie, Miss Rams- 
den, and other leading families. Ten Scotch bulls are 
listed and among them is to be found choice herd bull 
The females are all in the prime of their 
usefulness and practically all will either have calf 
at foot or be bred to our great Missie bull, Master 
Missie 292725. This will be one of the rare oppor- 
tunities to procure the right sort of breeding cattle 


Catalogue may be had by addressing 








H. R. RYAN, 





~~ 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


IRWIN, IOWA 



































HIGH TIDE 
DUROG-JERSEY BRED SOW SALE 


Cherokee, lowa, January (4th 
55 Head of Top Sows and Gilts 55 


The best we have ever bred or bought. We want you to attend this sale 
and see for yourself what a good lot of sows we have to offer you. The 
are real Reed geen with size, good backs and good feet. They carry nearly all 
the popular blood lines and the herd is headed by MODEL CHIEF 7th, nearly 
a full brother to the sweepstakes Model Chief 2d and nearly as good a hog. 
MODEL CHIEF 7th is included in the sale. Probabl pee brs will there be 
sold this season so valuable a boar as this hog. Several of this gilts are in the 
sale and a great many of the best sows have been bred to him. He is a boar 
whose value cannot readily be estimated. A son of his, Model’s Big Boy and 
Williamsburg Boy are also included. The latter is the sire of some of the gilts 
and the Model Chief 7th gilts are bred tohim, The herd was established on 
individual merit backed by good breeding and this is kind we have to offer you. 
Write at once for a catalog mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GEO. E. WALL & SON, Cherokee, lowa. 


Col. F. F. LUTHER, Auctioneer. 
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CONKLIN’S THIRD ANNUAL 





DUROC BRED SOW SALE 








DUROC JERSEY. 


higher the price will be. 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Col. Fred Reppert, Auct. 





Radcliffe, la., Tuesday, Jan. 4th 
15 Yearling And Tried Sows—20 Fall And Spring Gilts 


I have taken pains to select for this sale an offering, 
believe will meet with the approval of all admirers of 
5 daughters of the grand old 

oes in; others by Keep On 2d, Iowa Chief, Nebraska Belle’s | 

hio Chief, Ohic Crimson, Pericles H. Tokio, 
daughters of La Follette, Jr. Jim, Ohio Chief and many others. 
Now is the time to buy brood sows. 
been so scarce for years; and the later it gets in the 
Write at once for a 


A. |. CONKLIN, Radcliffe, la. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


 eeert s. 


eer 








ELLERBROCK’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Fifty sp: ‘ng and fall gilts bred to Giant 2d 151983, 
A Wonder 143421 and Big Bone 24 151743. These gilts 
are mos’ » out of A Wonder 107353 sows. Come and 
eee me or ict me know your wants. Farm adjoin- 


ing town « ith 3 raliroads. 
PETER ELLERBROCK, Sheldon, la. 


the tried herd r, Standard Chief's Son 1 
sired by the 1000-pound sweepstakes winner. 


by Perfection U. 
champion in 1906, and others; W. 8. 


in 1908. Prices reasonable. Come or write. 
Ww. 8. AUSTIN, 


Poland-China Herd Boars 


Choice spring pigs and fall yearlings for sale. Also 
34397 


splendid hog weigiing 450 pounds in moderate — 
e is 
the sire of the majority of the young boars. A few 
8. 112995, litter brother to Iowa 
Mastodon 143477, 

the heaviest boned pig on the Des Moines fair grounds 


GOOD LUCK HERD OF 


POLAND - CHINAS 


A limited number of choice gilts of the iarge, use- 
ful type for sale at reasonable prices, quality con- 
sidered. They are bred for last of March and April 
farrow to Fisher's Expansion 154079 and Louise’s Per- 
Will ship C. O. D., express prepaid. Satis- 
Write your wants to 
*Phone8 or I. 


fection. 
faction guaranteed. 
L. 8. Fisner & Son, R. 1. Edgewood, Ia. 





Poland-China Gilts 


Boars all sold and are now booking orders for 390 
1b. gilts, sired by lapoleon Chief, a 1000 Ib. son of old 
Chief Price, and bred to the great Corn Belt Expan- 
ston boar 
c. K. Manson & Sons, 


100 POLAND-CHINAS 


Inciuding spring boars and gilts, RL 2 and 
aged sows. Also twe yearling herd boars. 
Mail orders a s alty and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable, breeding considered. 
Bridgford & Nesbitt, Aledo, Il. 


Nashua, lowa. 








Oak Field Center Poland Chinas 


T bave a number of spring boars for sale, good ones. 
They were sired by my herd boar lowa Thick Set, a 
800 pound boar with plenty of quality. Write me for 
prices. Nels. C. Jensen, Exira, 





LIVE OAK HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


Ten extra large fall boars and 2% early springs of 
the large, heavy boned, pro’ific kind, with quality— 
at farmers’ prices. All correspondence promptly 


answered. Address 
A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, lowa 


20 GROWTHY POLAND-CHIMA BOARS 


 gtits, out of large t 

Fed and raised for flesh and bone. Thats. 8 ms works 
customers. Polled Durham bulls and heifers, reds. 
1346 miles N. E. of clty. P.8. 4&8. BARK, 
Box W. F., B. 4, Davenport, lowa 


ty pen ay te? 

Fall and spring boa w ready toship. Fall boars 
are by Monarch Chief, fa chief Sooumnem Sd- —s. 
Price bred hog. Spring are b. y Long Hadley 
large, heavy boned so of Hadley's Model, One liter 
out of a Chief Price sow. at right prices. 

Jo. H. Frren, e City, lowa. 














POLAND-GHINA 


Bred Sows and Gilts 


Daughters of our two splendid herd bors. Thickset 
2d and Dark Corrector for sale. Daughtérs of one 
have been bred to the other. Also other lines of 
choice breeding with good mes = quality. 
HELD BROS mten, lowa. 

Hinton fs 10 miles north of am. City on three 
lines of raflroad. 


PIKE RUN HERD 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Ihave a number of spring boars for sale, of the 
large heavy boned long bodied kind, Come or write 
3. C. CHARLSON, Leland, Iowa. 


Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Armagh Farm 
JERSEYS 


Ball calf for sale over 60% Island bred, droy 
March 26.1909. A very thrifty calf, dark faw 
color and good enough to head any herd; sire 
Eminent’s Combination 78240, whose sire was 


over Jerseys on the Island in 1906 and again in 
end sold for a long price, and out of a d at ugh te 
Eminent 24, dam 8t. Pedro's Grinne 202211. a 


handsome hetfer with large 





. For particulars and price ay 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


LLED JERSEYS — Ho ornless dat ry ca 
Rules for registration, bre at 
Chas. 8. Hatfield, Sec’y., Box | 


Scotch Short-horn Cattle and 
Big Type Poland-China Swine. 
Stock for sale at all times. 


WM. P. GERST, ALTON, !OWA 
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1714 this week they fllustrate a concrete 
chicken house in which their Atlas Port- 
land cement was used, and also a founda- 
tion for &@ concrete house. These two 
photos are examples of the many which 
their book contains, and it is the most 
practical booklet on the subject of con- 
erete construction that has come to our 
attention. They authorize us to say that 
they will be glad to send a c..py thereof 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer upon 
receipt of a postal card request to the 
above address for same. 


1910 OVERLAND CARS. 


A car of extra good value which has 
been advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer is 
the Overlard. With regard to Overland 
ears for 1910, and the sales thereof, Mr. 
F. A. Barker, sales manager of the Over- 
land cars, says: ‘“‘No year ever opened co 
brilliantly or offered such remarkable 
—- as does the coming year. In this 

lief other manufacturers share. There 
are a number of reasons that seem to give 
good ground. Many of ovr Overland 
agents who originally ordered fifty cars 
are now increasing their orders to 
seventy-five and one hundred cars. Those 
who originally asked for 500 cars are 
doubling their orders, and the demand all 
over the country has increased propor- 
tionately. That the automobile is not a 
fad or a fancy is a truth that has been 
established. On the contrary, the auto- 
mobile is proving itself of greater com- 
mercial value every day in the year. In 
addition to its value as a business prop- 
osition in the matter of transportation it 
embraces too an element of pleasure found 
in no other investment. The car is prov- 
ing a boon to the farmer whose home is 
distant from the town. A good car will 
do the work of two horses, and in less 
than half the time, and it affords the 
farmer a means of getting his light pro- 
duce to market quickly, to do his market- 
ing in the city, and keep in touch with 
what is going on in the outside world, as 
well as furnishing him the means of a 
—— enjoyment in a pleasant and 
up-to te way for himself and family. 
This truth is fully realized by the farm- 
ers, and a large number of them are now 
owners of cars, and there is a very strong 
and increasing demand from this class 
of buyers just now for cars selling at the 
Overland price. The farmer now seems 
to realize that the automobile, like the 
telephone, the rural delivery, and other 
modern conveniences, are making life 
more enoejyable for him, and his pros- 
perity is allowing him to get the enjoy- 
ment which in other years was denied 
him. He has begun to realize, too, that 
the automobile lessens his labors and in- 
creases his pleasure. A large percentage 
of the total Ovenland sales of last year 
were to farmers, and early in the season 
the demand for 1910 cars from this source 
is beine felt.” 


FUR COATS AND ROBES. 


A firm that makes a specialty of tanning 
hides and making them into fur coats, 
robes, etc., is M. L. Glickr an & Co., of 
205 Court avenue, Des Moines, lowa. They 
are makers of all kinds of fur garments, 
and they have had much experience in 
the making of coats. They will either 
tan the hides and makes them into coats 
and robes, as desired, or they will be glad 
to pay you the highest market prices 
therefor in case you wish to sell. They 
have issued a little booklet telling about 
their tanning process, and giving their 
price list on raw furs, which they will be 
ee to send to any reader of Wallaces’ 

armer upon request. Just drop them a 

stal card at the above address and the 
: klets and price list will be forthcom- 
ng. 


PRICES ADVANCE ON SKUNK, MUSK- 
RAT AND OPOSSUM FURS. 


Silberman Bros., of Chicago, Illinois, 
one of the largest houses in the world 
eg | a fur and pelt business, write: “A 
big fight is on for fur shipments, and we 
are helping it along. We again advance 
our prices on skunk, muskrat, and 
opossum furs. No one can beat us on a 
legitimate assortment and on the basis 
of fair, square dealing. Our prices on all 
other furs remain the same as per our 
December price list, and we will be glad 
to send our new price list to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer upon request. It gives 
full details concerning the various prices 
pa offer for skunk, muskrat, and opossum 
‘urs.”” 


HARROW WHILE YOU PLOW. 


A device which enables the farmer to 
harrow while plowing, and which can be 
attached to any riding plow, is made By 
the American Plow Company, of 2312 Fair 
Oaks avenue, Madison, sconsin. They 
sell their American gang and sulky plow 
direct from the factory to the user, also 
disk harrows and cultivators. They have 
been advertising in our paper for several 
years and have sold many implements to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. They guar- 
antee their implements and stand back of 
them, and they desire to correspond with 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
needs a plow—either gang, sulky or walk- 
ing—disk harrow, cultivator, etc., this 
season. y are making a special offer 
te give their harrow attachment free to 
the man who buys a plow. This free 
offer has a time limit, and our readers de- 
si to take advantage of it should write 
the American Plow Company at once for 
full particulars. Their first advertise- 
ment of this season appears in this issue. 


DESIRABLE GRAIN DRILLS. 

A grain drill that has proved its worth 
by its record of years of use is the 
Hoosier disk drill, made by the American 
Seeding Machine Company, of Richmond, 
Indiana. The Hoosier d is a thorough- 
ly satisfactory drill for this territory. It 
will not only put in the oats, wheat, and 
other small grain, and at as near a uni- 
form depth as it is possible to put grain 
in, but will also sow grass seed at the 
Same time. It is a force-feed drill, and 
the furrow openers make valuable seed 
trenches. Hoosier drills are made in sev- 
eral different styles and sizes and thus 
are adapted - use in any part of the 
country. They are sold by dealers, and it 
is quite timely “that the dealer in your 
town handles their drill. If you are in- 
terested in grain drills just ask your 
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dealer to show you the Hoosier, and if he 
don't keep it write the American Seeding 
Machine Company for their catalogue, 
and they will tell you where their drills 
can be bought. LEither a postal card or 
letter request will do the business. 


SUCCESS INCUBATORS. 


Incubators which have been made for 
fifteen years and which have given good 
satisfaction are the Success Ecubatere, 
and also brooders, made by the Des 
Moines Incubator Company, of 81 Second 
street, Des Moines, Iowa. The catalogue 
of Success incubators is free. The man- 
ufacturers also offer to send _ their 
book on “The Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys” 
for 10 cents, and a paper which they 
consider the best poultry paper one year 
for 25 cents. Their advertisement gives 
particulars. Remember, their catalogue 
is free, but in case you desire the booklet 
above referred to, and the poultry paper, 
enclose 35 cents with your request for 
the catalogue, and both will be forth- 


coming. 
A TRAPPER’S GUIDE FREE. 

For the benefit of their patrons and 
prospective patrons, Weil Bros. & Co., of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, are sending out a 
free illustrated trapper’s guide. It has 
much interesting information with refer- 
ence to trappers, gives the game laws of 
all sections, and invaluable hints on hand- 
ling and shipping furs. Weil Bros. advise 
us that they will be glad to send a copy 
of this guide, together with their price 
list on all kinds of furs, as they buy 
everything in the line of furs, to every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who writes 


them, mentioning the paper. Their adver- 
tisement appears on page 1720. Read it. 


BOOK ON AUTOMOBILES. 


We acknowledge receipt from Theodore 
Audel & Co. of the latest edition of 
Homan's self-propelled vehicles, a prac- 


tical illustr *ed treatise on automobiles. 
This is a must valuable book for anyone 


who owns an automobile or who contem- 
plates purchasing. It discusses in detail 
the principles of automobile construction, 
deals at length with every important part 
of the machine, and tells how to avoid 
trouble and how to get out of it if it 
comes. The text is fully illustrated, and 
we can testify from personal experience 
that it is a valuable book. It sells for 


$2.00, postpaid, and can be ordered through 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS. 
Three farms adapted for corn and 
alfalfa are advertised for sale by H. L. 
Craven & Co., of Onawa, Iowa, who have 
made a specialty of selling Iowa corn 
and alfalfa farms in that vicinity. They 
give particulars concerning these farms in 
this issue, and they particularly ask that 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in 
buying farms come and look these three 
bargains over. One is 360 acres, one 
142% acres, and the third 135 acres. They 
will also be giad to tell you about them 
by letter. Look up their advertisement. 


BUY A GOOD SET OF FARM SCALES. 

Every farm should have a set of scales 
if live stock is kept thereon, and gener- 
ally if grain is sold from the farm. They 
are an investment that will pay for them- 
selves a good many times over in_ their 
lifetime, as a good set of scales will last 
more than a lifetime. If you are inter- 
ested in buying scales write the Howe 


Scale Company, of 1323 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
SELECT YOUR YEAR’S READING. 
We call particular attention to the 


special offers on daily newspapers, stock 
and farm papers, and the best general 
magazines which Wallaces’ Farmer make 
in their advertisement on page 1711. It's 
an easy matter to select your year’s read- 
ing matter and save money on the sub- 
scription price of the various publica- 
tions by taking advantage of the combi- 
nation rates quoted. Look up this ad- 
vertisement. 





Write W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Iowa, 
for the catalogue of his big Mastodon 
Poland-China sale to be held January 
19th. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

L. L. Goreham, of Odebolt, Iowa, is 
offering for sale choice White Plymouth 
Rock cockerels. Those who are inter- 
ested had better write Mr. Goreham early 
and get the pick of his flock. 

Eibes Bros., of Laurel, Iowa, are offer- 
ing pure bred Short-horn cattle of good 
milking qualities at moderate prices. 
Their herd ied by the superior 
Scotch show bull General Booth, that 
formerly headed the Walpole herd. See 
advertisement on page 1724. 

M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, who 
is one of the owners of the peerless 
Angus show and breeding bull Black 
Woodlawn, now has for sale an extra 
good son of this great bull out o - ie 
dam of the many times first prize cow 
Glenfoil Queen 2d. Write Mr. Donohoe 
if interested in buying a royally bred 
herd header. 

W. S. Corsa, of Whitehall, Mlinois, 
claims February 24th for his Berkshire 
sale. Our readers should take note of this 
date, for at this sale they will have an 
opportunity to procure choice sows bred 
to three of the greatest boars of the breed, 
viz., Masterpiece 77000, Baron Duke 50th, 
and Invincible Masterpiece 118000. Place 
an order for a catalogue now, and notice 
later issues for full particulars. 

A. T. Guthrie, of Newton, Iowa, will 
hold a public sale of registered Percheron 
and Shire horses, Short-horn cattle, and 
Shropshire sheep January 20th. The sale 
will be held at his fine farm, one mile 
south of Newton, and he is selling choice 
stock of each of the breeds named. Watch 
for particulars next week and write Mr. 
Guthrie for sale catalogue. mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Write Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for their new cata- 
logue ot imported Percheron, Belgian, and 
Shire horses they now have for sale. It 
gives particulars and information of espe- 
cial interest to buyers looking for some- 
thing first-class. They have 100 head at 








their barns to select from and their prices 
are reasonable. See special announcement 
on page 1728, and mention Waliaces’ 
Farmer when writing for catalogue. 


Mr. A. T. Guthrie, of Newton, Iowa, will 
sell Percheron and Shire horses and 
Short-horn cattle and Shropshire sh 
on January 20th in the sale pavilion a 
Newton. Mr. Guthrie's offering will con- 
sist of about fourteen head of Percheron 
and Shire stallions and mares, fifteen 
head of Short-horns, and fifty Shropshire 
sheep. He will furnish particulars with 
regard thereto in future issues. W itch 
for them. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelley Com- 
pany, the big reliable firm of draft horse 
importers of Lincoln, Nebraska, have one 
of the largest and best collections of im- 
ported stallions in their barns that buy- 
ers can find anywhere. They buy 
ones and-sell them at reasonable prices. 
See tueir announcement this week on 
another page, and kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for partic- 
ulars. 

Mr. H. J. Hess, of Waterloo, Iowa, who 
needs no introduction to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers as a breeder of Aberdeen 
Angus cattle, announces his annual pub- 
lic sale to be held May 31, 1910. It* 
without saying that Mr. Hess will ve 


a splendid offering at this sale, as he 
has the herd from which to draw the 
very best class of attractions. Full par- 
ticulars will of course be given concern- 
ing the offering in our early May issues. 


Bear this sale in mind. 
A public sale of Hampshire hogs is ad- 


vertised in this issue by Price and Hills, 
of Radnor, Ohio. The date announced is 
February ist, and they will offer about 


fifty head of bred sows and gilts from 
their large and well known herd. The 
herd now numbers about 200 head, and 
represents desirable individuality and good 
breeding. They will be pleased to give 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers full particulars 
concerning their offering, and they urge 
them to arrange to attend the sale. 

Henry Lefebure, the Belgian specialist 
of Fairfax, lowa, is advertising more 
good imported and home-bred stallions 
and mares than ever before. He has 
lately received a new importation and 
will be pleased to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers come to his barns and see what 
he has. His farm is near Fairfax, eight 
miles west of Cedar Rapids, lowa. see 
Mr. Lefebure’s special announcement 
e'sewhere in this issue, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing him. 

A five-year-old Percheron stallioa of 
extra heavy bone, a two-year-old, and 
also a yearling French Draft stallion, are 
advertised by Wright Bros., of Mi. Pleas- 
ant, lowa, in this issue. They: advise us 
that all of these stallions are extra coed, 
and they feel confident that they 
please those wanting good horses. They 
will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers come to look the horses over, or 
they will be pleased to give full infor- 
mation with regard thereto by corre- 
spondence. Look up their advertisement. 

Chester White bred gilts are adver- 
tised for sale by B. R. Vale, of Bonaparte 
Iowa, one of the pioneer breeders of 
Chester White hogs. Mr. Vale invites 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to come and 
see the gilts personally if possible, but 
if they can not come, he believes he will 
have no trouble to please those wanting 
bred gilts at reasonable prices. He ad- 
vises us that he has a goodly number 
of gilts of good quality, and reports 
a very nice trade on male piss, practi- 
cally all of the male pigs having been 
sold. 

Under the title of “Warm Water For 
Stock,”’ an interesting little booklet with 
reference to tank heaters and the profit- 
ableness of their use has been issued by 
the Indiana Tank Heater Company, of 
Argos, Indiana. It is an interesting little 
booklet, and they will be glad to send it 
to any of our readers upon request. 
will also be glad to send a circular telli 
about their Indiana tank heaters, whic 
are advertised on page 1709. It's a very 
satisfactory type of tank heater, and they 
are only too glad to put it out on thirty 
days’ free trial. 

Fifty Shropshire ewes are now adver- 
tised by D. M. Norton, of Sanborn, Iowa. 
Mr. Norton advises us that he has sold 
nearly all of the 100°rams which he ad- 
vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, one that 
these ewes are their sisters. He is mak- 
ing special prices on them for the next 
thirty days to make room for a new im- 
portation, and will give a special discount 
on the entire lot. He particularly desires 
those wanting to buy Shropshire ewes to 
visit him at onee, or he will be glad to 
quote prices by mail and also describe 
them. Look up his advertisement. 

We are advised by M. W. Savage, who 
has owned the greatest harness horses in 
the world, of the death of his famous 
stallion Directum, the champion trotter, 
with a record of 2:05%. The cause was 
blood poisoning, due to a slight scratch 
over the groin. Directum was recogn’ 
as one of the greatest harness horses ever 
promsces. While Cresceus, also owned 
y Mr. Savae>. wrested the championship 
honors from Directum a doing a mile in 
2:02%, yet Directum held the record for 
seven years, and was considered one 
of the greatest harness horses of all times. 

Mr. C. W. Huff, of Mondamin, Iowa, 
who is well known to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers as a breeder of high class Duroc 
Jerseys, writes: “Prospects are good for 
excellent sow sales this winter. I am 
still receiving inquiries for boars, but 
have been sold out since November I6th. 
The Durocs are coming along in 
shape, and I will have the best offering in 
point of quality and breeding that I have 
ever put out. Will sell a few bred sows 
privately.’ Mr. Huff will be glad to 
write .0 Wallaces’ Farmer readers with 
regard to his bred sows. He offers them 
at reasonable prices, and believes the 
quality will please. 

W. E. Prichard & Sons, of Ottawa, Iili- 
nois, sold at the International one of their 
best two-year-old Percheron stallions to 
H. G. McMillan & Sons, of Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. Mr. McMillan selected Historian 
62486 (77250) because of his remarkable 
resemblance to his noted stallion Calypso. 
This colt is a massive fellow of wonderful 
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quality an@ style and bred on Calypso 
mares should emphasize and fix a type 
that is Nh Lele vote great demand 
among Percher He * by 
the t stallion Bibi th (e281) ; dam, Rose 
(50604), by Besique (19602 "enh Brilliant 

¥ % istorian is not pork 


from in the show ring. 

Those interested in manure ers 
should observe the advertisem of the 
bg detachable wagon box spreader, 
which is sold on a five-year rantee. 
This spreader is a combin manure 
sprea and farm wagon, and it is sold 
direct from the factory at Grinnell to the 
user and thirty days’ free trial — be 
had if the buyer wishes. It fty- 

hel two-horse machine, and the manu- 
facturers claim that there is not a better 
spreader made. They tell all about their 
spreader and their clainis therefor in their 
eatalogue, and would be pleased to for- 
ward copy thereof to Wallaces’ Farmer, 
readers upon request. 

With ~:~ to their Poland-Chinas, 
P. 8. and Barr, of Davenport, Iowa, 
write: Our’ Poland-Chinas are a strong, 

s lot with good length and bone. 
They are out of litters of seven to eleven 


from mature parents. le is 
5 s Recent sales were made _ to 
. Swan, Cc 





Ti. 

Maquoketa, Ia.; A. Moeller, Wolcott, Ia.; 
J. Lasbure, oo Ill.; G, Bosworth, 
Manley, Ia eed Washi on, og bod 


Cc. Jackson —" ae 
Moor, Ia.; int Gilbert, Coatsburg, Our 
males weigh from 200 to 225 pounds and 
are giving good satisfaction. We are 
mating the s to one of the best year- 
lings we ever ow hi Digs have 
been fed and raised for the best results 
as breeders, having had plenty of clover, 
blue grass, shorts, slop, and some corn. 
We are pleasing some others, and can 
please you.’ 

J. Crouch & Son, of La Fayette, Indiana, 
who have made such a strong showing in 
1909 with their Percheron, ian, and 
German Coach horses, write: he show 
season for 1909 being over, the selling 
time for stallions will now be on in earn- 
est. Our horses are home at the farm 
and are in splendid condition, and we 
offer our entire lot, some 200 head, at 
reasonable prices. At the recent Inter- 
national Siow in Chicago we had the 
pereess single exhibit, and our horses were 


stallion and mares. Our large 
horses were large prize winners all season 
at the state fairs, showing them to have 
quality standing in all classes of compe- 
tition. Our draft horses are Percherons, 

fu and Shires, in Any three to six, 
wit bone and other good qualities. 
Our German oe, and Hackney horses 
are a superior lot of finished coach horses 
that will suit anyone, and the prices on 
all our horses are very low with a most 
liberal guarantee and satisfactory terms. 
We would be pleased to correspond witn 
anyone need a stallion, and extend an 
invitation to visit our farm. 


J. G. Truman, mana of 
Pioneer Stud Farm, woh. Hiinois 
writes: “I am very to say that 


show thoroughly demon- 
strates the fact that our Shire and Hack- 
ney horses are in a class to themselves. 
At our sale last week we sold no less then 
fifty-nine imported Shire fillies, and while 
the averaae would show us no profit, we 
have the satisfaction of knowl 
eve one was sold and wili bring 


yers. It was coma re at 
Bushnell, and in addition to the of 
mares we sold at private sale imported 
Shire stallions to the following estes: 
R. B. Branden, Fountain Green, Minois; 
C. E. Bottomstone, Wyoming, Iowa; T. J. 
Downey, Hoopeston, Illinois; William 
Reimer, Jr., Welton, lowa; Tendick Bros., 
Mt. Pulaski, Minois; D. T. Reed, S$ 

fish, South Dakota; C. L. Waltz, Spauld- 
ing, Iowa; M. F. Carroll, Epworth, lows; 
James Auld, Wakefield, Kansas; Charles- 
ton Shire Horse Company, Charleston, 
peneses Charles C 


man has another im- 














practical ca~e and management of motor cars—ex- 
plaining the les of construction 

in a clear way, and fully {llustrated with 
many diagrams and drawings, m it of value to 
the Intending purchaser, driver and 

The subjects treat of the needs of the man behind 
the wheel. and are presented clearly, con 

fu a manner easy to understand by reader, be he 
a beginner or am expert. 


eagine cannot fall to 
Prove valuable to anyone interested in explosive 


diagrams and {!lustra- 
size 5% by 84% inches, 
ighly endorsed. 








in mre 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 31, 1909 








BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 





oung, registered Ewes with exceptional size and extreme type—a result obtained only by vears } 
of careful breeding and our having invested more money ‘n England for big, typical breeding j 
ewes and sires than any other firm in the world. Our ewes are reliable breeders and many of ; 


“CLOVER HILL” 
Chartton, lowa 


America’s most successful pure bred flocks were founded with ewes from “Clover Hil!l”"’ Bred 

to our English stud rame—champion winners on both continents Obtaining such ewes means 

success for you. At the recent Chicago International show we won in open to the world | 
competition Champion Ewe any age, Reserve Champion Ram any age. Champion Flock. the Silver 
Cup for best five Shropshires either sex any age. 
photos of the rams bred to. The Shropshire is the right breed. Come to “Clover Hil!” and see 
the whole fleck. Chariton is Just south of Des Motnes 


CHANDLER BROS. 


Send for detailed description of the ewes and ‘ 


Shrewsbury, Eng. 

















Shropshire and Oxford Rams 


for sale of the size, type and breeding to please the producer at reduced prices 
for 30 days. Our show record is unequalled Write for full particulars. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS, 











Pewaukee, Wis. 











The largest registered flock west 
of the Mi eippl. All sired by 
imported rams. Have won 60 rib- 
bons at lowa state fair in four years 
Fiock headed by Adderbury Im- 
pression, the best yearling ram tin 
America last year. Now is the 
time to get a good ram, as we have 
some yearlings and lamb rams as 
good as we ever had, also some good ewes to sell 
Meet us at the State Fair next month and pick out 
something good 
400 N GRAHAM & SON, Eldora, I iowa 


[5—CHEVIOT RAMS—15 


Bred along ~wy' winning lines. Large; healthy 
1 


and true to type 80 
ANGUS BULLS 

of the most fashionable strains are offered at fair 

prices. If you desire the best write or visit me. The 

station, Mackinaw Delis. is on the farm which is 

easily ceached via Lake Erie & Western from Peoria 


aod Bloomington. 





















IMPORTED SHROPSHIRE RAM 


The lowa State College ts offering for sale 





one imported Shropshire ram, bred by Caven- 
dis!i, an excellent individual. Address 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 


OWision of Agricutture, Ames, lowa. 





Choice Shropshire 


RAM LAMBS 


Some very choice early ram lambs, big strong fel- 
lows, right around 125 pounds each and we wil! make 
prices oa early orders. Will also spare a few 
ewes, bred to a good Imported ram that last season 
sheared 20 pounds of wool. These are the thick, low 
downs, well wooled kind and are in fine condition, 


A. G. BINNE & SON, ALTA, 1OWA. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


From the Rio Vista Fleck 
A limited number of choice yearling rams for sale, 
sired by a Canadian bred ram and a son of the cham- 
Pion ram at the Chicago International. 
JONN MM. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Blue Grass Flock of Shropshires 


Registered rams and ewes of the best breeding and 
quality; dense fleeces of good length. Best import- 
ed rams at head of flock: animals that will improve 
any flock. Prices reasonable. 

w LaF i. ARD >) MILLER, R. 2, , Anita, Iowa 


20 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


All sired by the great ram, Iamp. Minister. 
Quality and prices to sult. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Beimond, lowa 


Great bargain in 24 Shropshire ewes bred to $10.00 
ram and 16 ewe lambe, all registered. First class 
condition and will be priced very low to party taking 
the lot. James Welsh, Halfa, Emmet Co., lowa. 


In order co make room for new importation will 
make a special price for the next 80 days. Special 


discount on the entire lot. 
D>. M. NORTON - SANBORN, IOWA. 


eH 50 grade Shropsh! 
SHROPSHIRE EWES 3.3 To lamin april These 
ewes are from one to four years old. Cerwinske 
Bres., Rockford, lowa, 


























POLLED DUBRHANS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 
A few head of young bulls and betfers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 
Visttors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Some beef) blocky bulls by Sugar Mill Mar. 
shall, champion of the reed at Des 
Meines 1909 and a few classy epring boars of 
choicest breeding. Prices cheaper than you think 


J. J, WILLIAMS & SON, GRANDVIEW, IOWA. 











Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A few geen, — for sale of good quaitty ¢ mae breed- 
ress for particuiars and pri 


J T. FERGUSON, LAURENS, It IOWA 





SHORT. Oe. 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection invited. Correspondence 
promptly answered. Farm 3% miles from town 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp cost 


Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stephen 206904 an 
Scottish Knight 136871 Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


RUEBEL BROS. 


BREEDERS OF 


Short-horn Cattle and Big Type 
Poland China-Hogs 


For sale—Chotce Short-born bulls, also extra good 
August and September pigs. elther sex. $25 each 
We will sell the best lot of big type bred sows 
Feb. 24, 1910. that will be sold this winter Our sows 
are cheaper at any price than the little sawed-off 
kind as a gift 
RUERBEL BROS., 


Eiss Bros., LAUREL, IA. 


Breeders of Practical 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd headed by the Superior Scotch bull, General 
Booth, that formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd. 

Several good red bulls for sale, out of good milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see them. 


SUNNYSIDE 
SHORTHORNS 


Herd headed by Glester’s Mero 2092540. 
Leading Scotch and Scotch topped families repre- 
sented. Two young bulls for sale, pure Scotch—an 
Orange Blossom and an Evangeline. Extra choice. 
Color red. Can also spare a few young females. 


WM. TAYLOR, Ireton, la. 
J. CG. CHARLSON’S 


MILKING SHORT-HORNS 


Leland, lowa 
Bulls for sale out of cows tested and entered in the 
Iowa Dairy Contest. We weigh the milk morning 
and night and keep monthly reports. 


Also Poland-China Boars for Sale 


Write or come and see them. 


BULLS 


Short-horn herd bulls sired by CanTur’s Cnoicr 
Goops and out of Imp. cow: of choicest breeding 
BIG FOUR a a sow sale Feb. 25. 1910. 


Visit us or weite your want) 
mM. P. HANCHER - Rolfe, fa. 


Milking Short-horns 


Bates bred yearling bulle ready forservice. Also 
a few bred heifers and bhelfer calves. Tested, guar- 
anteed and pedigrees furnished. 

Blackmer & Nelson, Albert Lea, Minn, 

Farms one and two miles from city. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to ® months, sired by Victor Missie 2d, reds 
tn color: of chotcest breeding, individually and 
in good condition for immediate service. Prices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 











Marathon, Iowa 























West Branch, lowa. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Catile and a Square Deal [ 








WRITE 


P. J. DONOHOE .. Desi et a. penenee. Sige Oakfled Herd: 


L DONOHOE, Prop. Gienfoi 


HOLBROOK, lOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry 


Four great herds close together. 

















INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica. Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 
My Entire Herd of 


Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE AT PRIVATE TREATY 
50 head of aged cows 
25 head of coming 4 2 
20 head of yearling bu 

Come and get a bargain. cea Knight heads 


the herd 
LW. NEUDECK, Proprietor, Fort Dodge, lowa 


PINE PARK 


ANGUS 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloverland 84533 and 
Fairland Britiey 125887. Individual merit our hobby 
Females for foundation stock of leading families and 
bs noted sires forsale. Also a few young bulis, one 
a Blackbird suitable for service in pure bred herd. 


J. B. WARDRIP, Thornburg, lowa 


Oak GLEN Aneéus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100 pound prize winning Mayor of Alia 
6th. he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of their 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. Prices 
reasonable Address 

. §. AUSTIN 


CARLOAD 
Angus Bulls 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
bulls write me. 


OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 10WA. 


LoneBranch ABERDEEN-AncuS 


The Home of the Best Imported 
and Home-Bred Doddies. 

Largely made up of Biackbird, Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heatherbloom families. Half of the 
breeding matrons in the herd are imported. 400 
head in herd. If you wantto buy an Angus bull 
with which to head a good herd, or from which to 
raise market topping steers, we ask you to write us. 
We are sure we can please you. 

CHAS. ESCHER &S80N, BOTNA, IOWA 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE 


Built to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd headers of the choic- 
est breeding. Can also spare a number of females, 
either open, in calf, or with calves at foot. 

J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three railroads. 


SIX {£4818 BULLS 


sired by Blackbird Ito, the champion senior Angus 
yearling at World's Fair, are offered worth the 
money to close them out quick. See them at 


SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 


adjoining town. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


ANGUS GATTLE 


FOR SALE 

Five bulls and a few females. Good stock at very 

reasonable prices. Call on or write 
Cc. nH. &3. K. Bauman, 


lowa City, lowa 














Damont, lowa 

















Pella, lowa. 





SCOTCH HERD BULL FOR SALE 


Roan; 4 months. Sire, Clear The Way. dam by Imp 
Golden Drop Victor. A pure Scotch Mayflower anda 
grand good low down smooth. blocky bull. Will be 
priced right for quick sale. Address 
G&. 3. SO MITT, Carroll, lowa. 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS 


High class bulls of serviceable 
es for sale 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 








BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled in show ring. Two herds main- 
tained. headed by show bulls. including the cham- 
pion Glenfot! Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by him 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
o.v.B ATTLES, aquoketa, lowa 


PLEASANT HILL ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Six yearling bulls for sale sired by the Pride bull 
Leng Branch Kay 40544 that weighed 2100!bs. In order 
to reduce my herd will alsooffer at reduced prices 40 
cows and heifers, 10 cows have calves at foot. Write 
atonce. J. Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., Ia. 











C mococe SOCOTCHN HERD BULL FOR 

AL&. Cashier No. 438019, sired by Carter's 
Choles Goods, dam Imp. Patience 30th being a grand 
son of the great Imp. Choice Goods. Been used in 
herd as long as practicable. A proven sire fit to head 
the best herds. Will give guarantee to suit purchaser. 
Come and see him or write to Earl E. Attig, Sibley, la. 





BERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We have as 
+1. fine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old. as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion- 
able families, and can suit the most particular buyer 

oranyone wanting a good bull at a reasonable price. 
Located 17 miles east of Des Moines on C. R. 1. & P. 
and I. U. Rys. R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia. 





ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve choice yearling and two-ye 
Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Pri jes an 

by Im Eliminator, Imp. Pri 
Star of Denison. These bulls 
right. Inspection invited. 


W. A. MCHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


~ Angus Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


Eight vulls for sale. some of t) 
They are sired by ton bulls and ou ne th ‘ 
cow herds in the state I bave 1800 OWS as BX 
as can be found. Allof the ‘ea r pre 
sented. A. G. Messer, #rundy C enter, La. 














RED POL val 





Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My herd isa rd n win 
ners from start to finish r from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams England ar 


the U. 8. Address 


DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Red Polled Cattle 


Either sex for sale. Qual 
Herd estab! ished 


WM. K. FERGUSON, ALGONA, IA. 


SPECIAL OFFERING OF RED POLLS 





Twenty-five young cows with caly 
ers of prize wipning biood Q ality ‘f ABS 
Cows are hand miiked. Also young bulls. Pr 
willsuit. Address 


B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and ve 
yearling bulls at fair prices Als plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the - 


old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Schenck’s Red Polls 





Cresco, iowa. 





A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls ar 
helfers. They are mostly s y the great pri 
winner, Rowdy Staff 14503. W also spare a fe 
young cows with calves at Come and see n 
or address \ MYRON ' SCHE NC K, Algona, Iowa 

URE BK 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


ROSH HILA, STtoc K FARM 


Either sex for sale, bred in strong milking stra 
with size an 1 ality 

Guthrie Center ED. DOSH lowa 

Prize ening F Red Polls 

at all the leading state and national! sho 

number of good young bulls for sa * A 80 a fe 

females, can furnish same not akin 

F.4.CLiOUSS Clare. lowa 

Farm also near Barnum. Ia.. Tilinols Cent. R. R 

__HEREFORDS. 


GLENWOOD HEREFORDS 


Herd headed by Dudley 17627 
Carlos, Anxiety 4th and Beau Brun 
mel. . Dudiey with ten of his get end 
two others won twenty-two premiums 





- In both classes at.Des Moines in 1907, 


and himself was lowa champion 
- Young bulls for sale, also heifers 


GOREMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, lows 


WHEELER’S 


TABLEBACKED 


HEREFORDS 


For sale—T wenty-five bulls and seven two 
heifers at farmers’ prices. Address 


W. W. WHEELER, _ arn, tov 


Johnson’s Herefords 


One two year old bu 
four yearling bul!s, also s 
helfers forsale. Wr 
particulars and descr 
Address Geo. M. Johnson, 
De Sete, lowa. On‘ 
1. & P. Ry.. 22m lea west of De 





HEREFORDS For SALE Bulls of ser 
age and | ers Good ir 
in nice bre eding conditions. Prices very 
Come toseethem. You ke 
the price. Am sure I can please 1 
Slater. lowa One balf mile west of 
Crossing, on Interurban. 


A. J. MINISH, VOORHIES, 10 WE 


BREXDER OF BSRBSORSS 

Ten years in the business. Ten 2 year 
in good breeding condition. B of breedir 
them bred. Come and see them or addr 
Located on C. & N.-W.; als miles to C. ¢ 





“COLLEGE HILL” | 
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Dee. 31, 1909 
Recent Public Sales. 


THE BROOKMONT HEREFORD SALE 
DECEMBER 21ST. 

The first public sale he!d at Brookmont 
Farm, Odebolt, lowa, took place on the 
above date as scheduled and was a suc- 
cess, although the day was anything but 
inviting to be from home and trains on 
all lines were much delayed; in fact, so 
much were trains delayed that there were 
parties who did not reach the sale until 
it. was practically over, and afterwards 
purchased cattle at private sale. The sale 
was carried out in detail in Mr. Cook's 
methodical way, nothing being overlooked 
pertaining to the welfare of the visitor. 
‘Ine sale pavilion is one of the most elab- 
orate to be found on any breeding farm, 
am. when once inside the disagreeable- 
ness of the weather without was unknown. 
The seed corn house, where 1,000 bushels 
of carefully selected corn was stored early 
and artificially dried, was another of the 
many places at Breokmont which visitors 
found much interest in viewing. The 
Herefords offered were well conditioned 
and possessed much uniformity. Bidding 
started somewhat slow, but when people 
fully realized that the cattle were going 
to change hands regardless of where they 
chose to stop bidding, the pace quickened 
materially and the demand was strong at 
at the close. On account of the strong 
demand for bulls a few more were dis- 
posed of than were catalogued. The splen- 
did young herd bull Glencairn found a 
home in Illinois at $400, the buyer being 
Mr. C. E. Glidden, and the price was the 
highest of the sale. T[Jinois took in all 
fourteen head and Nebraska took twenty- 
five head. A number of the cattle re- 
mained around Odebolt, but they were 
largely sent away from home. A daugh- 
ter of Sir Albany called Fleming topped 
the female offering at $200, going to Mr. 
Patrick Durnan, of Britt, lowa Bar- 
gains were plentiful throughout the sale, 
whicn will undoubtedly also be the case 
January 26th, when a like offering will he 
sold. Cols. Woods and Reppert divided 
their time on the block and had the assist- 
ance of Col. Teaquist in the ring. Sales 
of all selling for $100 and over are listed, 
and everything sold is calculated in the 


average: 
Augusta 2d, Aug., "02 (and c. calf); 

Pet: rson Bros., Harcourt, Ia...... $125.00 
Idie 6 h, Feb., '99 (and b, calf); Jas 

Cairns, ‘Scranton, fa.............. 110.00 
Topsy 2d, Sept., "99 (and ec. calf); 

Peterson Bros., Harcourt, Ia...... 100.00 
Elnora 6th, Feb., ‘00 (and ec. calf); 

PE ROR. cpanepeeace <o «se» 185.00 
Sparklet, Jan., ‘01; Geo. Miller, Ode- 

OS rere rer vere 120.00 


Peach March On, Nov., "02 (and b. 


ealf); H. A. Paul, Odeboit, la.... 100.00 
Maud Southington, Nov., ‘03; W. H. 

Hanson, North Platte, Seapee 110.00 
Gastyn, April, ‘06; W. H. He anson 125.00 
Fleming. Feb., ‘07; Patrick Durnan, 

BRSe Bs) over cee cc epasshccesténes 200.00 

BULLS. 

Glencairn, Oct., '07; C. E. Glidden 

TS ae. SE Ferree ee $400.00 
Melvin, Dec., ‘07; Chas. Faulhaber, 

Brownlee, Neb. ..........+.--+-«5 190.00 
Carleton, April, "08; Harvey Wise, 

i Ti cmes esas © 0 oh 60.0R0008 150.00 
Carroll, April, ‘08; Wm. Ogren, 

De PE, Bs oad codepeac ce 107.50 
Cleburn. May, ‘08; Ben Peterson, 

Correctionviile, Ia. ....... 160.00 
Coburn, May, ‘08; R. ‘Alderson 

ere 2.50 
Cutler, June, "08; Jas. Ric hardson, 


mm Ss 125.00 


W. H. Hanson. 125.00 


Westside 
Dauntless, June, 08; 


Eckert, June, ‘08; John Martin, 
OGM, ER. ob obs cmaceccocccces 115.00 
Elierson, Sept., "08; Geo. L. Kins- 
Se, GUNN Rs oo wen ce caescsocee 105.00 


Gaslyn, April, '06; W. H. Hanson.. 125.00 

(a) Bull, ‘08; L. H. Henrich, 
NE Le | 0 6-40 condesdbeedunes'es 162.50 

(b) Bull, 08; H. O. 


RS ow fe SEN te CAR ebeceeotas 35.00 
(c) Bull, 08; Geo. Zofke, Schalle r, 
o +e eee eee eee ee «i 50 
(a) Buil, “08; John A. Inglehart 
M2 Ads. means ant 7.50 
SUMMARY. 
57 females ........ $4,720; average, $ 82.90 
de WEED Wve ccccwst 2,880; average, 125.10 
SP RE Os cv ccccccds 7,600; average, 95.00 
Cc. A. WATSON’S HEREFORD SALE. 


The public sale of Hereford cattle held 
by Mr. C. A. Watson at Lowland Stock 
Farm, near Apple River, Illinois, on De- 
cember 23d contained a very typical lot 
of Herefords that did not sell for their 


Value, consequently buyers had the ad- 
Yantage and many found bargains in 
Herefords. Bulls were in the best de- 


mand, twelve head selling for $915, making 
an average of $76. Geo. Kruger, of Apple 
River, Hil., paid $140 for the good five- 
year-olé cow Clover Bud, and this was 
the top figure for females. John Grafe, 
of Grafe. Iowa, paid the same price for 
the yearling bull Saint, by Masquerader 
and got one of the many bargains ot the 


sale. Mr. Watson conducted the sale in 
the fairest manner, and sold kis Mattie 
without reserve, but they did not meet 


with the demand that was due them or 
their owner. Cols. Gardner, Reppert, and 
Odgers sold the cattle. 
acca + BROS.’ SHORT-HORN 
ALE DEC. 22D. 

The ww was good at the Cer- 
winke Bros.” second annual sale, which 
was held at their farm near Rockford, 
Iowa, on December 22d, and while the 
prices received were on the conservative 
side the sellers expressed themselves as 
entirely satisfied and gave assurance that 
much better cattle would be forthcoming 
at their next sale. The cattle were pre- 
sented in their every-day clothes; in the 
condition any farmer would naturally keep 
his cattle, so that those who purchased 
can scarcely fail to get good returns on 
their investment. The good Scotch cow 
Polyanthus A. had just recentiy dropped 
a fine bull calf, and the pair went at the 
bargain price of $100, the buyers being 
Cahill Bros., of Rockford. This was easily 
the bargain of the sale. The April year- 





ling bull Broadhooks King topped the sale 
at $130, going to C. H. Walker, of Rock- 
ford. Those from a distance who pur- 
chased cattle were J. D. Vorhees, Charles 
City, 


lowa; Otto Ehrich and C, F. Zobel, 


| 
| 








| 
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of Dysart, Towa; M. Carney, of «Marbie 
Rock; and E. L. Smith. of Greene. Thirty- 
four of the thirty-five head catalogued 
sold for an average of $62.54. The selling 
was conducted by Col Fred Reppert, who 
worked hard for the success of the sale. 





J. D. Peterson, of Anita, I Iowa, had as 
bad weather for his postponed Short-horm 
sale December 4th as he would have had 
on the day he first intended holding his 
sale The resuit was the crowd was 
small and not all of the large offering 
was sold. Concerning the sale Mr. Peter- 
son writes: “We sold thirty-two lots at 
an average of $.12 for the first ten head 
and $73 average for the thirty-two head. 
The top price was $190, for Imp. Azalea. 
I have her two-year-old heifer with heifer 
ealf at foot left, with seven others of 
Scotch breeding. Also eight good Scotch- 
topped heifers. Will se’. right.” One of 
the best buyers at the «ale was J. C 
Hardman, of Brayton, Iowa, who secured 
several bargains in Scotch cattle. E. W. 
Harmon, of Rhodes, Iowa, also secured 
a good Scotch cow. Mr. Peterson still 
has some of his best left and will be glad 
to hear from those interested in buying. 

Trees that grow are advertised by the 
German Nurseries and Seed House, of 
Box 116, Beatrice, Nebraska, in this 
issue. They want to correspond with 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring either 
fruit or ornamental trees, and also farm 
seeds and vegetable or flower seeds. 
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Book 
sive t territ« tory L L. 


Quick seller. big inducements, exciu- 
Syphers, Ft. Wayne. Tod 














AUCTIONEERS 


— M.JONES 


Live Stock and Real Estate 
Auctioneer 


2556 Washington Bivwd.. Chieago, iil. 
'Pheone West 1228, 


f you want to buy or sell a farm, city property or 
subdivision, no matter where located 
Write for terms and dates 


J, L. MolLRATH 











GRINNELL, FA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle my 
specialty My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write 
me 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, SAC CITY, iA, 


Live Steck & Real Estate Auctieneer. 
Has the reputation of being ene of the most suc- 
cessful auctioneers In the middle west. Has spent a 
life time tn breeding, buying and ane uve stock. 
CLAIM DATES EARL 


H. S$. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Steek Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
mere dates 


ve Stock Auctioneer 


Eighteen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my beat references. Am giving my 
whole time now to the auction business. Write for 
dates. Terms right and satisfaction guaran 
WwW. F. STRATTON. Cambridge. Lowa 


SILAS 1G0, INDIANOLA, IA. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Expertence has taught me to se!) al! kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
fordates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 
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DISPERSION SALE) 
OF THE DAM CLARK HERD 


Ses OF == 


PRIZE WINNING 


Red Polled Gattle 




















50 Head of 


every way. 





AT 


Gedar Falls, lowa, Friday, Jan. 14 


That Are Prize 
Producers of Prize Winners 


Twelve bulls, which includes my two great champion herd 
bulls, Durok and Midnight. The former was the undefeated 
bull at the Iowa State Fair, 1909, and the latter was first and 
champion at Minnesota, 1908-’09, and the grand champion 
bull at the Illinois State Fair as a two-year-old this year. 
entire show herd is included, which means that the best cattle 
that was out this year is to be sold in this sale. 
females of deep milking qualities and of the choicest breeding 
to be found in England and America. This is the great dual 
purpose breed of cattle of the country, 
founded upon the very best cattle to be found of the breed. 
They are young, very prolific, and in fact will be sold right in 


Ask for catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DAN CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


COLS. CAREY M. JONES AND J. W. FORD, Auctioneers 








Bred Cattle 
inners and 


My 


We are selling 


and this herd was 




















ALTA, 
40 HEAD OF REGISTERED SOWS— 


breed of hogs of the day. 
of Crimson Wonder 


the kind that farrows 10 pigs 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





DUROG-JERSEY BRED SOW SALE 


AT FEED BARN 


IOWA, WED., JAN. 12 


nearly all tried breeders—combining a high degree 
of individual excellence with size. and a variety of 
breeding to select from covering a field that has made this the most popular and also profitable 
The offering is especially strong in the Colonel blood, and also that 
Kruger. Model Chief 3d. Proud Advanee. Jr. Jim, Buddy K 4th, Advancer 
and Achiever. The offering contains prize winners show prospects and grand 

aud raise them. Two Colonel boars heads my herd. Ask for 


COL. F. F. LUTEER. Auctioncer. A. MeCURDY & SONS, ALTA, IOWA 


SOW S 
catalog 














ee J BRSEYS. 





DUROCS 


We are fitting a string of sows for our Feb. 16th 
sale that are ‘some pumpkins.” Size. quality. breed 
ing. See here: Huff's Advance, Buddy's Improver. 
La Fol'ette. Muncie Chief, H. A.'s Chotce Goods, 
Proud Advance. Kruger, Kruger Chief. Vaties Chief. 
and some more good ones. A few sows at private 


sale. Write about it or come. 
Mondamin, lowa 


C. W. HUFF, Mor 


REED’S 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars all sold. We now offer high c'ass sows sired 
by Model « bief 44969 and Advanecer 28774 and bred to 
such noted boars as Model Chief 44969, Advancer 
28773, the grand champion Model Chief 2d 58753 and 
White Hal! King 15977. Inspection luvited. 


c.w. é% w M. REED, Rose Hill, Iowa 





CAHILL BROS. 


DUROCS 


October farrow. four of January f»r- 
fty of early spring Are mostiy 
state fair prize winners, Jack Advance and 
Model Imprever. A dozen are by lowa Chief, bred 
by Watt & Foust. We take pride in the quaiity of 
our berd and believe we can entt prospective pur- 
chasers. In htood lines there are none better 
CAHILL BROS... RR MFORD. OW «A 


Pioneer Herd Durec Jersey Swine 


now as about 50 choice spring boars for sale at 
reasouabie yrices If you want a pig worth your 
money write for wht you want or come and select 
N. P. CLARK, Anamosa, Lowa. 


’ 
DeYoung’s Durocs 
February. March and Apri! pigs of the «rowthy. 
pon boned type. sired by King of Cols. Again. Move! 
Perfection Wonder. Iowa Notcher and 











J. W. Troy & Bros. 


ROSE HILL, IA. 
Breeders of High Ciass 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


Choice stock of prize winning straius forsale. In- 
spection invite. ‘arm Rear town. — 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD 


OF DFROC JERSEYS 
A fine bunch of spring males now ready to go. In- 
vidually backed by “carefully conducted” line breed- 
ing bas been the watchword for the past sixteen 
ears. Budd Wiser 73655 heads the herd. Plenty of 








“money makers” forthe farmer; a few “eye 
mers” tor the breeder. 
Visit us or write your wants. 
HOVFMAN & CHAPMAN 
Cherokee Co., Washta, Iowa 





Square Deal Herd of Duroc Jerseys 


Pure bred giite of extra quality. Will breed for 
April and May farrow if desired. No culls shipped. 
Come or write. Ss. DB. BtiN WON, 

Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Lflinots 

It’s my delight to treat you right. 





Model Advaneer. Let your wants be known by ad- 
dressing A.J. DeVoung. Sheidow. town. 


Village Herd Durocs 


Eighty head of Mareh and April pigs for the trade 
of the growthy, good boned type. with bright che: ry 
colors. Leading strains of blood lines 
A. Ba GRADY. Granville, lawa 


CEDAR LAWN DUROC JERSEYS. 
Spring pigs for sate tnciude |! choice berd beaders 
Model Again 77407. lMter 

ber to Model Top and Golden Model 2d. Also an 
extra good one by the champion Mode! Chief 2d. and 
a crack yearling by Advance ist. W.R. Benne 
THuM, Madr'd, Iowa. 











30 spring boars 
Best of breeding. Stock guaran te come up to 
discription. Come ead sex me or addrese as above. 


Maicoim’s Durocs 





The herd bas uced many 

winners, including several sweeps Oor 
crop year ts a creditable one. We we 
can witha Inq careful 
attention. WM. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Mion. 
saerase ttahae ~tjtee - oe | 


1909 
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Breeders’ Sale of 450 Horses 
in Coliseum Bloomington, Illinois, February |, 2, 3 and 4, 1910 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


We Will Sell 350 Imported and Native Bred Registered Percherons, Belgians, French Draft, 
Shire and Clydesdale Stallions and Mares 


159 Head of Stallions and Mares Just Imported 150 Head of the Best Mares That Ever Went in an Auction Ring 
100 Registered Stallions of the Very Choicest of Breeding and Individuality 

ON FRIDAY, FEB. 4, 1910, we will sell 100 head of registered Trotters, Grade Draft, Saddle and All-Purpose Farm Horses, 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 

CONSIGNORS— Moots Bros., John C. Baker, A. M. Storm, Downs Bros., Miller Bros., H. I. Messinger, W. C. yg es 
©. R. Thompson, J. ee John Yoder, M. G. Murray, Leemon Bros., Enos Stewart, W. H. Ritter, Sass Bros., D. D. Brother- 
ton, J. W. Cavanaugh, W. H. Welch, T T. Hix, Fred Musselman, Chas. Stewart, T. Stubblefield, W. A. Turnipseed, D. Aug- 

stin, Stream & Wileon, Hemphill Bros., Ewing & Tavener, G. B. Lo r, Dr. G. Sigler, Simon King, Ed. Hodgson, R. E. Johnson, L. C. Wheaton. C. W. Funk, 

Geo. Rasor, and many others. CATALOGUE READY JANUAR 16, 1910. 


























BREEDERS’ SALE Co., 


C. W. H'JRT, Manager, 


ARROWSMITH, 


ILL. 



























best horses— horses with bone, 
mares ; 


lishment in the world. 


_ DUNHAMS’ PERCHERG.iS 


Renowned for 
Over 200 Percherons Imported the Last Year 


lhnportation arrived — ist is best we have ever made. If you want the 
quality 
if you want fair and liberal treatment; 
with good m-rchandise—visit Oaklawn. the greatest importing and breeding estab- 
Catalogue shows the place and the horses. 

Large importation, stallions and mares, arrives Nov. 234. 


W. S., J. B. & B. DUNHAM, 


ar 





50 Years as the Best 


y. size, action and best breeding stallions or 
if you want lowest prices consistent 


Wayne, Illinois 











== RHEA 


You may say, “ 
cheaper than a larger space. 


ACCLIMATED PERCHERONS 


This little ‘ad’ looks cheap. offering so many good horses.” 
That is why we use it. 


BROS.= 


Well. friend, it is 


The buyer pays for it. Remember that. You 


who bave seen our horses at the State Fair for years. know that they are not the cheap kind: although 
by our economical system of raising and selling our stallions we can sell cheaper than most dealers. 


The records show that we 


exhibited three-year-old Percheron stallions at the Nebras' 


State Fair. 


1909, with five importers who claim to have bought the best in France, and our horses stood first, third 


and fifth. They are all for sale at very reasonable prices. 
Write me today or come to 


On main line C 
8 miles east of Fremont 


suit. Life insurance furnished. 


Every one fully guaranteed. Terms to 


& N.-W. R. R. 25 miles northwest of Omaha, 
Twelve passenger trains daily. 








MEADOW BROOK FARM 


WAYNE, DU PAGE CO., ILLINOIS 





IMPORTED PF HERON STALLIONS 
and MARES bi pty quality at bargain prices. 
Don't purchase untii you have seen them. Terms 
right. Seng for catalogue. 

CRASS. KB. COL AN & SONS, Proprs. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. Ali stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, lowa 


I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best raules !n nthe United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids jack Farm, = Cetiar Rapids, lowa 


New Importation Just Arrived 


Best tmported Percheron, Belgian and Mab 
Shire stallions 61000 each. Imported mares. ome 
bred registered stallions ¢300 to 9680). 
Mart Bros. Ovceola, Lowa. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian Nish Shire, Suffolk Punch 
py Ay $1,000 each. Imported 

















mares. Home bred stallions $250 to ¢650 each. 
A. LATIN ER WILSUN, 


Creston, lowa 








Kentucky Mammoth 


JACKS 


We have the biggest herd of registered Mammoth 
jacks fn the United States. We also have imported 
Catalontan jacks, saddle and harness stailions. 

Write for catalogue or come to see us. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Large Heavy Boned 


Mammoth Jacks 


for sale. from 15 to 16 hands 
high, for $350 and upwards. 
Farm near Fairfax. 8 miles 
west of Cedar Rapids. 


JOHN HENRY, 


FAIRFAX, IOWA. 











Box 0.3. F. 








Holstein- Friesian Heifers, Cows and Bulls for Sale 


I have 100 three-year-old grades, wil! freshen in from 30 to 90 days; 1002%4-year-olds. will freshen this win- 


ter and next spring 


bloods. high color. milky form and good individuals. 
milking cows with calves by sides, and close springers. Twenty-five registered bulls of good 


ancestry of sterling merit. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


75 14-year-olds, Just being bred; 25 spring calves. The above beifers are practically full 


I also have 100 head of fully developed cows, heavy 
quality and 


Gilberts, Kane County, Illinois 


Fifty miles weet of Chicago, on C. & N.-W.. and Elgin- Belvidere Electric Ry. 








CHESTER WHITES. 





Model Herd of Improved Chester Whites — 


Forty extra choice gilts bred for early farrow to Chickasaw Chief 34 15465, 


champion Iowa 


state fair 1909. Minnesota state fair 1908, and Medeler 13235, winner of first at lowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin, Kentucky and I)!inois state faire in 1906. 





Everything guaranted as represented. 


W. F. HEMMERLING, Dike, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES! 


Only three male pigs left 
for sale. A few sows. good 
ones. Will not ship a poor 
one. Write for description 
and prices. address 


Cc. W. MAYNARD, Inwood, lowa 


Cerro Gordo Co. Herd 


Improved Chester Whites 


We have for sale some choice gtlts bred for March 
aad April farrow. guaranteed as represented. For 
particulars and prices apply to 


G. L. EMMERT & SONS 
R. F. D. 2, Mason City, lowa 


Leavens’ Chester Whites 


A splendid lot of pigs for sale of prize winning 
blood, and similar breeding as my herd that won 
three of the four championships given at the 1908 
lowa state fair. Call or write. 

KE. L. LEA VENS, Shell Kock, Iowa 


VALE’S CHESTER WHITES 


Lam offering a splendid lot of Chester White pigs 
with both size and quality, and bred that way for 
over a quarter of acentury. Inspection invited. 

B. BR. VALE, BONAPARTE, 1OWA 




















3 Stallions for Sale 


A five-year-old brown Percheron stallion. weight 


1900 Ibs..a grand son of Brilliant III. extra so 
bone and a proven good breeder. One two-year-ol 
grey French stallion Both thoroughly broken 


to harness. Also a yearling grey French Draft sta! - 
lion. Al! sound and will be priced worth the money 


WRIGHT BROS., Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Royal Belgian and Percheron 
Stallions and Mares 


Tama native of Flanders, Belgium, and tm. 
port direct from there, saving you 20 per cent of 
the first cost. Mares and stall for sale. 


A. M. VAN STEENBERG, Ogden, la. 
FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, 1OWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
ses 000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


Percheron and Glyde Stallions 


AND MAKES 
including several good imported commas, three year 
old Percherons. Farm conditions and prices. 
R. ©. MILLER, Lucas, Ceo., Towa. 


8 IMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 


Shire stallions mares for sale. The best 
that ever came over. G. Bilbo, , lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


D. E. YODER, PARNELL, IOWA 


has for sale Tamwerth bears of March 
farrew. Write for description and prices. 






































CHAMPION CHESTER WHITES 


Chutce stock for sale, either sex. Show stuff a 
speciaity. Write me for prices. Mention this paper. 


F. P.. WHITE, New Hampton, lowa 
Gaffeys’ Chester Whites 


Choice lot of March and April gilts of extra qualit 
and size, bred to Fair Boy, a r of extra lengt 
and bone for March and Aprii farrow. Call and in- 
spect them or write. 
GAFFEY EBHROS., 


Chester Whites 


The home of Neponset lowa 2d, first prize sow at 
Illinois State Fair two years in succession, and the 
dam of Mear’s Climax, champion boar at Springfield, 
1908. Choice spring boars for sale. 

ALDEN ANDERSON, Radcliffe, lowa 


BLUFF VIEW CHESTER WHITES 


Males and gilts of March and Apri! farrow. with 
pienty of bone, up on good feet, uniform body, and 
priced to sell. Inspection a invited. Corres- 
—s solicited. Addre 

. KE. W HISLER, 


Choice Chester White Boars 


from Highland Stock farm. 200 head in herd. Fall 
boars, March and April boars. Choicest breeding. 
Also herd boar. Highland Hero. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WillshipC.0.D. Boo! orders for bred 
sows. W.T. Barr, R. 4, Ames.Ia. "Phone Mut. 1112. 


| PAY EXPRESS 


charges and ship C. O. D. choice Chester White 
pigs of both sex, noakin. Catalog free. 


B. M. BOYER, Farmington, lowa 
HIO Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb., 


March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. 
kind. Pedigree free. “red Ruebush, Selota, In. 





Storm Lake, Iowa 








‘Meentag Sun, Lowa 























GALLOWAYS. 


EDAR DALE GALLOWAYWS for sale. A 
car load of cows, heifers and bulls at a fair price 
on all ages. Chas. W. Stewart, West Chester, lows. 








i A ARRAS 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHAMPIONS 


We Bred, Kaised and Exhibited These: 









Buffalo Canary Paul 49432, junior champion at th 
National Dairy Show of 1908. He now heads the herd 
of the Agricultural College of Texas. Buffalo Sky 
lark Ames 26894, junior champion at the National 
Dairy Show of 1909. Do you want to head your herd 


with our 1909 champion, or a young bull! of his class? 
If so, visit. or write 
THE CHICAGO STOCK FARN, 
B. WOUNG. Prop., 
Winnebago Ce. Buffalo Center, 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wou 
your herd be improved by a sire fr om 
They have been bred tn this line for 2,000 years 
us. McHKAW BROS., Buc Kingham, | 


lowa 











iowa 











SESESEIRES. 











Masterpiece 


the home of 
on Duse 50th 


77000, Bar 
75°00, Ir 1 Master 
piece 1180@). Choice stock 
of both sexes for sale 


WwW. 8. CORSA 


Whitehall, Lllinois. 


BERKSHI cai 


Head your herd with a pedi- 
greed Berkshire. 











Command 


tts. 
One of - by yt £7 = 
world. 3 young 


MORGAN ‘FARM -BELOIT WIS 


in the 
Boars now ready for sale. 








GUERNSEYS. 


FOR SALE 


1 Am Overstocked and Offer for Sale 
a Few Imported 


GUERNSEY 


advanced regis- 








heifers, imported Guernsey cows 


tered cows and an imported bu!! calf 
am 
The Stock is the Best 
that I could select and will be 
sold at fair prices 


W. W. MARSH, | Waterloo, le la. 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE SALE! 


We will offer at public sale, on Feb. ist. about 
head of selected Hampshire sows and giits, nearly « 
of which are bred for spring farrowing. No br 
sows at private sale until after that. A very cho 
lot, in nice condition. and of the most popular strains 

Catalogues ready January 10th 


PRICE & HILLS, Radnor, (Meredith Station) Ohio 



















ANTED—Registered cattle in exchange for 
good farm. Box 151, Independence, lows 
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ALE! 


bout 50 
early 40 
No bred 
y choice 
strains 


nm) Ohio 





mge for 
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Dec. 31, 1909 


Lafayette Stock Farm 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 
































Largest Importers in America of 


_ Percheron, Belgian, Shire, German Coach and 
 uaktesy Stallions and Mares 


We now have on hand 200 HEAD of stallions and mares of the above breeds, the best ever 
brought to America. 

Our horses made remarkable showing at Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin and illinois State Fairs, 
winning more blue and ehampionship ribbons than any other exhibitor, showing the quality 
of our horses to be superior to al! 

Our horses are now home and we invite customers to come and see the greatest lot of pure 
bred stallions in America. which we offer at LOW.S?P PRICES, with best terms and guarantee, 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Indiana 
W. A. DOBSON. iowa Agent, 1374 Twenty-first St, Das Moines, lowa 














ENSIGN’S PERCHERONS 
"MARES 


arrived at. our barns direct from France, Noy. 16th. 
Many are of the ton type and a number are showing 
heavy in foal. They were personally selected by my 
agent and: will say that for quality, bone and substance 
there are none better. We can show mares that will 
compare favorably with those prominent in leading 
American show rings. Here i the place where you 
will get real values and a square deal. 


C. A. PINGEON, Barn Salesman S. A. ERSIGH, Prop. 
CLEGHORN, lOWA 












































Hirschman’s Percherons 


YEARLING AND TWO-YEAR-OLD 


STALLIONS 


The big; dtnity, good! tened, cleamcut, clean limbed kind that will mature into a ton horse 
or betters. Wa take: pridmin the quality of our horses, and the satisfied customerr who have 
dealt withhus We grow tliem ourselves in the open, on natures feed, and sell them ourselves 
here om tite farm, We inwite you to visit the barns and inspeet our stock and. our methods of 
handling them Weaimto give everyones little more than his money's. worth. 


GEO. HIRSCHMAN, - - - Piersan, lowa 


Farm:can also be reacted from Wastita, on the Illinois Central Railroad. 


—— 

















| BEFORE BUYING [_ | 
Gaecheron Stallions 


You liad better examine the stoek at DeKalb, Illinois, ar they 
have been. seleeted with. the same. carefim) scrutiny «J our 


CLYDESDALES ‘ 


and are consequently the very best of the breed. Weave bunch of black Percheron two-year-olds 
it to win in any competition. See them and judge for yourself. Prices very reasonable. Address 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON, De Kalb, Iilincis: 


Thirty years in the business and always in the front rank. 
































(31) 1727 


Trumans’ Champion Stud 


<< 


60 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


FRESH IMPORTATION OF SHIRE MARES FOR 


OUR WINNINGS AT ses! INTERNATIONAL 


. | Loges Shire mare. 
et, and h two-year old Shire mare. 
1st aad bd oe yoy Shire mares. 
lst Shire mare colt, 
Gold medal (Eugiish) Shire stallion. 
Gold medal (English) Shire mare, 
7 silver cups. 


























Grand Champion Shire stallion. 
Champion 3 year and over Shire stallion. 
ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th aged Shire stallion. 

ist, 5th, three year Shire stallion. 

2nd, 4th two year Shire stallion. 

ist and 2nd five best Shire stallions. 
Grand Champion Shire mare. 


Our Seventh Impertation Since August, 1908 Arrived May 5th 


TRUMANS' PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 
—— 


LAKEWOOD FARM 


The Greatest Breeding Establishment 
in the World 


| CALYPSO, THE WORLD'S CHAMPION, AT HEAD OF STUD 
SENSATIONAL SHOW RECORD 


Thirty prizes awarded Lakewood Percheronrs at International, 1909, 
12 of which were firsts and cham png yee record never before equaled 
by any other one exhibitor. In addition Lakewood Percherons won 155 prizes 
at the great state fairs and expositions of the west the past season, 76.of which 
were firsts and championships. A grand lot of big, heavy boned stallions, and 
a choice selection of mares, at prices that defy competition. If you want the 

: best, do not fail to- visit Lakewood Farm nolase buying. 


H. G. McMILLAN & SONS, Rock Rapids, ta. 
Great Falls, Mont.—BRANCH: BARNS—Sioux City, lowa 
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NORTH & ROBINSON 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


- now have for sale a large stock of imported and 
home bred registered draft stallions and mares. 


Percherens, Belgians 
and Shires 


Ages one to six and every one will mature to a ton 
horse. Come and see them. Send for catalog. 





























ed 
‘W.E. Prichard & Sons 


offer a splend.d collection of 


s, Belg 
and Shires 


Our importation arrived in August, im 
of the largest and’ ruggedest drafters 
— America. Pricesright, Call on us at oe 10 

a 
P. R. 


the International. Ottawa is on the C. R. 1. & 
also Streatar 
in town. Telephone 68 












branch of C. B. & Q: Seketicun 








eee IMPORTER OF == 


W. V. BR. POWIS paar stations ano mares 


Percheromstallioms, 2 to 4 years old. Percheron mares. in. foal, 4 years old. One Percheron 
mare, 4 years-old, in foal! to the champion stallion, Carnot (66666). T?iiv ‘nare won first prize at 
Montagne, the government stiew of France. No better stallions:ormares can be .ound anywhere. Prices 
right—terms right—theest.of guarantees. 


WAYNE, DU PAGE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


85 miles west of Chieago, on the Bigtim breach of the Aupewa, Bigin. & Chicage El 
Also the Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


BELGIAN MARES 


imported and American Bred Registered’ Belgian Mares and Fillies for Sale 
Prize winners and out of prize winning stock, betinit: Belgiam and\ America. 
Our new importation arrived October 7th and consists entirely of choice mares, coming two 
andithree years old, many of them in foal. We have beemeoritical can show’ you some of the 
mareseverimported. The prices ere very attractive and you can well.afford to write or give us-a call. 


HAWLEY & IVES, Pioneer, Humboldt Co., lowa 


HIGH CLASS PERGHERON STALLIONS 


Imported and Hame Bred 


They are blacks and: grays in i with clean sound: limbs me and goed 
feet, and) thick strong middies: Mbrd’ headers of tlie: right an bien 
Prices:right. If you want a first class stallion, write me: 


JAMES G. BOYD, 1129 Cedar St., fWilwaukee, Wis. 


“« 





trie BRy.: 
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ours 


ing a stallion why not get him now. 
also buy your horse at from two to three 
next spring. B 
thoroughly acclimated and acquainted with 

your locality. Write us for our new catalogue. 





THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS YOU SOME OF THE 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


THAT WE NOW HAVE IN OUR STABLES 


These are the low down, nearE Danae. thick quartered kind with lots of quality. 
bles, consisting of Percherons, Shires and 


BELGIANS 


All these horses were selected from the best breeders in the old country. 
By buying your horse at this time you get a better selection and 

Riaesired dollers less than you would if you waited until 
also rea 
urroundings as well’as thoroughly advertised in 
It will be ready for distribution shortly and will give 
you a large number of actual photographs of our horses. 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY CO., 


buying a horse at this time yo" 
is 3 





31, 1909 















100 head now in 











If you are thinking of buy- 







the additional advantage of getting him 







LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





























If You Want to Buy a Stallion 


Either Percheron, Shire, 
Belgian or Coach 


the question is what firm should you patronize to get the best 
value for your money. Lt's a dollars-and-cents proposition to you. 
All Orme are trying to get your business, so it narrows down to 
finding out which one fs likely to treat you honestly and give best 
values. You owe lt to yourself to investigate, to consider 
and to decide according to the facts. We claim to have stal- 
lions of all the above breeds equal to any firm in the business, 
without exception, that we sel! for less money than can be bought elsewhere. That is a broad claim, 
but it ts easy for you to find out whether or aot we are telling the truth. Ask any customer or any 
banker in our county, We cannot afford to misrepresent. Our business was built up by square deal- 
ing and we will prove to you that we still hold up for hor ont We sold more horses last year than in 
any previoas year and were the first {mporters to take our advertisements from the papers ‘ast spring 
because we were entirely sold out. We have a tine lot from which to select at the present time and we 
qavite you to come and see us. We will mail our ne catalog to any prospective bayer for the asking. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill. 


Situated on main line C. & A. Ry.. 45 miles south of B)\ocomington, I1)., Stsmifles southeast of Peoria | 





cn ata ers 













and 12 miles north of Springfield. Interurban cars almost any hour from any of the above points, 
stopping three blocks from our barns. 




















Lefebure’s Belgians 


Second Irportation for 1909—60 Stallions 
and Mares Arrived August | 0th 


115 Head of Belgians on My Farms 


My four barrs full. Reduced prices for fall 
trade. Let mv start you in the business by 
selecting te 1 pair of mares and « stallion. 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. Two ra‘l- 
Electric car every hour. 


Fairfax, lowa 








roads. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 























In looking for stallions or mares don’t buy unti! you have 
seen what E. J. Heisel is offéring, as ke buys and sells every 
stallion himself. Your first purchase at this establishment 
means another life-long satisfied customer. Some of the 
best stallions and mares that was imported to the United 
States are in the importation which arrived August 10, 1909. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. J. HEISEL 
Mahaska County Fremont, lowa 


Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 














ERCHERON 


We Have 85 Percheron Stallions 
and Mares for Sale at Keo’ <, la. 


|50 STALLIONS i= 
AND 35 MARES |", 


Cy 


| We Made One Importa- 
tion in May and One in 
September of This Year 


If you want to buy a big rugged 
horse or mare, with lots of bone 
and quality, and want to buy them 
at the lowest possible price at 
which such an animal can be sold 


Come and See Keiser’s Percherons at Keota 


CG. 0. KEISER, KEOTA, IOWA 


———- 


TE 















































Crawford & Griffin 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire and 
Hackney Stallions 


We have on hand at all times first-class stallions of the 
above breeds, weighing from 1.950 to 2.200 px is, wit 
size, bone and quality. Every sta 1 guaranteed and 
prices are very satisfactory, considering the quality of 
the horses. Visitors welcome 


Barns in Town. 
*Phones—504 and 7281, 


MILFORD STUD 


OF PRIZE WINNING 


PERGHERONS 


now for ssle at reasonable prices. Imported and home 

bred stallions, with size, bome and quality to suit dis- 

criminating buyers. Not a great number but all good 

ones is my specialty. Come and see us before buying. 
Address, meationing Wal'aces’ Farmer, 


S.B. FREY, Ames, lowa 





Newton, lowa 



































Witeorvittmelfyer dete intcasrccr A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 
Paramount Stock Farm Breeds and Impo.ts High Class ete ee] 


PE SHIRES, BELGIAN 


wveyor O222 (24515), International champion, heacs my 
show record \s unsurpassed. 






Hons and Ist. Stallions and re: ~ 
ing ibs each. a ven Rm bAdaygs 
day no counterfits. If t price and a 

ware Ceal, come and see m Waterloo. 











Perch Stallions and Mares 
Our new importation arrived September 9th, and consists of Twenty Mares and Five 


Stallions, from two to four years old, that were selected by us personally. We speak the 
French language and buy without the need oan interpeter, and can show you bargains if you 


will visit our barns on the farm, or write us for prices. 
NADY BROTHERS, FAIRFIELD, lOWA 
oo 
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